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Public Administration: Nature, Scope & Evolution 


( nin understanding of public 
administration is easy. We board a 
train or a bus run by a government 

agency. Patients are admitted to government-run 

hospitals. ‘The police constables maintain law 
and order. So, there are innumerable activities 
that the government undertakes. Welfare state 
means more government functions. In the 
third world, government is involved in many 
sectors of social life: economic, cultural, social, 
regulatory, productive and many others. This 
has been necessary because of the management 
need for socio-economic leadership from the 
government, Unlike the developed West, the 

Third World's development has basically been 

government-led. Public administration as visible 

public-serving activity is before everyone's 
gaze. 

Public administration is a system of organisation 
and action oriented with performance of 
these activities. It can best be looked at as an 
instrument that is used for the realisation of the 
goals of government. Just as societies have their 
political systems and economic systems, they 
also have their public administrative systems. 

As an aspect of government activity, public 
administration has been coexisting with every 
political system as the action part of government 
for the fulfilment of the objectives set by the 
political decision makers. Functioning of the 
machineries of government has attracted the 
attention of scholars and observers since the 
time of recorded history. Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 


the Mahabharata and the Ramayana contain many 
insightful observations about the organisation 
and working of government, In the history 
of western political thought, Aristotle's Politics 
and Machiavelli’s The Prince are important 
contributions to both political and administrative 
issues and ideas. 

As a field of systematic study, public 
administration cannot, however, claim a long 
history. In the eighteenth century, the German 
scholars in Western Europe felt interested in this 
branch of academic inquiry. Two great systems 
of public administration had developed in the 
West: the Anglo-American and the French. 
The first, as Leonard White has pointed out, 
has been “based on a deep-seated preference 
for self-government in local communities, 
wide citizen participation, dispersion of 
authority, well-established responsibility of the 
administrative system to the legislative body and 
the responsibility of officials to the ordinary civil 
courts at the instance of the private citizen”. 
In contrast, the French system which was 
formulated by Napoleon has been “based on 
the concentration of executive power, on the 
dominance of national over local authorities, on 
the professionalization of the public service and 
its psychological separation from the body of 
citizens and on the responsibility of officials to 
a separate set of administrative courts.” 

Despite such sharp contrasts, the two systems 
have come much closer over the years with 
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democratic and industrial changes in the West 
in recent times. With the growing importance 


efficiency and streamline service delivery 
system in pursuit of public interest. In the 1880s 


of government in the wake of expanding--reformers reacted sharply against abuses at all 


public functions, public administration became 
highly complex and more and more specialised. 
The need for better management of public 
affairs through scientific studics and analysis 
of government working and for training of 
public employees was voiced by practitioners 
and academics alike. Tr is in the United States 
of America that the need was more keenly felt, 
although the Gernians Started administrative 
analysis much earlier in practical terms. An 
essay by Woodrow Wilson published in 1887 
is considered to be the symbolic harbinger of 
a fairly autonomous inquiry. To quoére Wilson's 
memorable comment: 

“There should be a science of adininistrarion 
which shall seek to straighten the paths of 
yovermment, to make its bustness less’ business 
like, to strengthen and purify its organisation 
vid to crown ‘its duties with dutifulness."' 

Woodrow Wilson's contribution cto public 
dministration can be seen from four interlinked 
indicators: 


i) Advocacy of a ‘science of administra- 
tion’; 

ii) Emphasis on the special nature of ad- 
ministration distinguishing administra- 
tion from politics; 

iii) Apparent predilection for private or 
‘business administration: 

iv) Prompt initiative for comparative study 
of administration. 


Wilson's 1887 article on ‘The Science, 
of Administriuon* y which is regarded as the 
foundation papa for the field, yas written at a 
time (in ‘the nineteenth century) when the 
topic of public administration v “was established as 
a rofession and an academic study. The crying , 
need was to eliminate corruption, improve 


levels; the city, state and national governments. 
One of the voices of reform was Woodrow 
‘Wilson. A lawyer trained at the University of 
Virginia, he went on to study political economy 
at Johns Hopkins University. His interest was 
simply designing governments and policies. 
Wilson accordingly, shifted hns focus front Great, 
Britain to Germany, particularly Prussia, to learnt 
from the German ethos—one of the leading 
centres of public administrative development. 


A ScIENCE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Wilson's advocacy that “there should be a scienge 
of administration” has to be seen in the hiseli. 
cal context, Writing against the background of 
widespread corruption, ‘science’ meant to Wilson 
a systematic and disciplined body of knowledge 
which he thought would be the latest fruit of 
the science of politics. Also he was critical of the 
fact that the American administrative practice 
was devoid of any, scientific method. By con- 
trast, he thought administrative science was well 
developed in Europe in the hands of the French 
and German academics. European governments, 
in his view, were independent of popular assent. 
There were more “governments” in those coun- 
tries and a natural desire to discover newer prin- 
ciples of administration. An important reason for 
the slow growth of the science of administration 
in America was, in Wilson's view, the reigning 
concept of popular sovereignty— “the multi- 
tudinous voice called public opinion”, More 
important than the arid debate on constituuonal 
principles was the need for the systematic analy- 
sis of administration leading to the development 
of a ‘science of administration’. Hence, Wilson 
wrote: “It is ee harder to run a constitution 
than to write one.” In ‘his view, the real chal- 
lenge Was not ‘simply how authority would be 
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defined but how it was to be actually used’ on 
regular basis by those administrators who must 
operate the ongoing functions of government 
and implement new policies. 


Pourrics-ADMINISTRATION DiCHOTOMY 


When Wilson said that administration was 
“removed from the hurry and strife of polities,” 
the stress was to curve out an untarnished field 
essential for proper and efficient management 
of government's business. His objective was 
clear but his statement was possibly naive. His 
basic argument was that administrators could 
concentrate on operating the government rather 
than on substituting their judgement for that 
of elected representatives. It was this idea that 
came to be called the politics-administration 
dichotomy. He sought to make a distinction 
between “political activity’ and ‘administrative 
activity’ in public organisations. Administration, 
in his view, lies outside the sphere of politics and 
administrative issues are not political questions, 

Although Wilson is regarded as the originator 
of the idea of politics-administration dichotomy, 
it will be unfair to present only an one-sided view. 
As other scholars have pointed out, Wilson was 
well aware of the fact that public administration 
was essentially political in nature. He wrote later 
in 1891: “Administration cannot be divorced 
from its connections with the other branches of 
Public Law without being distorted and robbed 
of its true significance. Its foundations are those 


ed 


deep and permanent principles of Politics. 


Pupsic ADMINISIRATION AND MANAGEMENT 
or Business ADMINISTRATION 


Wilson wanted to make government business “less 
un-businesslike’. As he wrote, “Administration 
js business and like business it does not 
anvolve itself in questions of politics.” Analysts 


have pointed our that the “basic premise of 
Wilson's argument was that the affairs of public 
administration were synonymous with those of 
private administration. The central concerns of 
business administration viz., economy, efficiency 
and effectiveness, should also be the concerns of 
public administration. 

Again, there are others who are quick to 
observe that what Wilson wanted was that 
“administrators could study mechanisms 
or administration not only in use by other 
governments but also by those employed in 
private industry”. » 

Wilson knew it very well that government 
was different. As Wilson himself wrote, “Business 
like the administrations of government may and 
should be—but it is not business. It Is organic 
life?” While professionalization was advocated 
in the management of government, Wilson 
was well aware of the wider agenda of public 
administration, 


Comparative Pustic ADMINISTRATION 


Wilson may be regarded as the founder of 
comparative public administration. He became 
a student of German so that he could study 
the practices of the then leading (Prussian) 
government in the development of public 
administration techniques. Despite his advocacy 
of comparative method, Wilson was cleat in his 
mind that administration stands on different bases 
in democratic and other states. He recognived 
that lessons learned from other countries would 
have to be “filtered through the cultural lens 
of the ‘person seeking to learn those lessons 
and borrow techniques. One need not accept 
Prussian government and life styles to learn 
from their public management experience" 
To conclude, Wilsot was a 'scholar- 
administrator who was deeply engrossed hoth 
in the theory and practice of government, His 
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writings were conditioned by the tone and 
temper of his ames. Peter Self observes, his basic 
postulate was that “it was possible to achieve 
a self-sufficient ‘science’ of administrative 
means, so constructed as to, leave administrators 
perfectly amenable to political leadership (of 
any type) while remaining free of political 
considerations in the conduct of their work. 
Wilson’: theories may have been naive, but 
they provided an ideological basis tor measures 
which most people approved: namely the 
curbing of political patronage, the advancement 
of professional skills and a tighter framework of 
internal administrative co-ordination.” 


Dening tHe DiscrrLine 


Public administrauion as a specialised academic 
field deals essentially wath the machinery and 
procedures of government as these are used in the 
effective performance of government activities. 
Administration has been defined as a co- 
operative haman effort toward achieving some 
common goals, Thus defined, administration 
can be fownd in various institutional settings 
such as a business firm,a hospital, a university, a 
government department and so on, As an aspect 
of this. generic concept, public admunistration 
1s that species of administration which operates 
within 2 specific political setting, It 1s a means 
by which the policy decisions made by the 
political decision makers are carried out. “Public 
administration is decision making, planning the 
work ta be done, formulating objectives and 
goals, workang with the legislature and citizen 
organisations to gain public support and funds 
for government programmes, establishing and 
revising organisation, directing and supervising 
employees, providing leadership, communicating 
and receiving communications, determining 
work methods and procedures, appraising 
performance, exercising controls and other 


functions performed by government executives 
and supervisors. It as the action part of 
government, the means by which the purposes 
and goals of government are realised." Dwight 
Waldo, the veteran public adnunistrauon analyst, 
cautioned us against the dangers of ‘detining’ 
public administration. As Waldo said, “The 
immediate effect of all one sentence or one 
paragraph definitions of public admunistration 1s 
mental paralysis rather than enlightenment and 
stimulation.” All definitions seck to narrow down 
and limit the meaning of objects and in, this 
effort, clarity and understanding suffer. Being an 
action and execunive field of government, public 
admunistration has never had a settled boundary. 
The activities of government haye expanded 
and contracted on contextual circumstances. 
An academic subject seeking to develop a 
body of knowledge on public administration 
has to reckon with the shifting boundaries of 
government in society. 

The basic concerns of public administration 
as a field of study would therefore include (a) 
structures of public organisations dealing mainly 
with the way executive organisations are formed, 
readjusted and reformed, (b) administrative 
processes denoting the dynamic aspects of 
organisation such as communication, control and 
decision-making, (c) bureaucratic behaviour with 
emphasis on the interpersonal and inter-group 
relationships in organisational settings and (d) 
organisation-environment interactions covering 
the influential and meaningful relationships that 
are found to exist between public administration 
and its surrounding forces and factors in the 
environment. The study of structures, processes 
and behaviour has been greatly facilitated by 
the emerging sub-discipline of organisation 
theory, Its impact on public administration as an 
academic field has been considerable in recent 
tumes. Efforts haye been made to relate public 
administration to its environment ‘in much 


the same way, that the science of ecology is 
eencerned with the mutual relations between 
Organisms and their environment,” 

The ‘public’ aspect in public administration 
fends special character vo: it, The adjective can 
be looked at formally to mean ‘government’. 
Se, public administration is government 
administration, the focus being specifically. on 
‘public bureaucracy, This is the meaning commonly 
geed.in discussing public administration. A wider 

: ng of ‘public’ admanistration has sought to 
expand its ambit by including any administration 
‘@rat has considerable impact on the public. From 
‘shis aspect, a private electricity undertaking like 
the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation can 
be considered a fic subject of discussion under 
public administration. It is, however, in the 
Gest sense that public administration is usually 
onsidered. There has been a view point that 
government’ as a phenomenon ts so diverse 
d multifaceted that no single discipline can 
nopolise its study. Topies like political science, 
jology, economics, business administration 
d others have been discussing several aspects 
ef government and its administrauon from the 

vis of each discipline. The discipline of 
lic Administration has to acknowledge this 
ersity of approaches and yet build up its 
n ways of dealing with the phenomenon 
of adnunistration, As Resenbloom has opined 
“Public administration does involve activity, 
is concerned with politics and policy making, 
& tends to be concentrated in the executive 
branch of government, it does differ from 
ivate administration and it is concerned with 
amplementing law," Necessarily, the discipline of 
Public Admimstration, has to have a wide scope. 
arrespondingly, its definiuon has to reflect its 
ibus character. To quote Rosenbloom again, 
Public Administration is the use of managerial, 
¢gal and political theories and processes to fulfil 
islauve, executive and judicial governmental 
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mandates for the provision of regulatory and 
service functions for the society as a whole or 
for some segments of it.” 

One may go a step further and add that 
economic, sociological and behavioural science 
theories are all relevant to the study of public 
adininistration, 


Tie Pusiic Interest 


Discussions of public administration have 
generally been concerned with efficieney and 
economy. The underlying idea has been to see 
that administration becomes result-oriented and 
productive by spending least resources. Alongside 
this efficient approach, there has been a growing 
concern about what may broadly be called 
‘morality’ or ‘ethics’ in public administration. 
Government has a universalistic character. It has 
to serve the common good without making 
any sort of distinction between man and tat 
Efficiency in government has thus a moral tone. 
Its against this background that a broad theory 
of public interest has emerged to provide a 
general framework for the functioning of public 
admunistration. 

The-concern for public interest can be traced 
tova variety of reasons. Indeed, the members of 
the bureaucracy constitute a power elite. They are 
likely to take decisions in self-interest or under 
pressure from powerful interest groups, In cither 
case, public interest may be in jeopardy. Another 
argument has been that the bureaucracy is a 
mindless machine that turns out decisions me- 
chanically, The rule-bound administration may 
look very neat and tidy, but it may not be able 
to serve the wider cause of public interest. Still 
another argument can be derived from Herbert 
Simon’s discussion on administrative decision 
making." According to Simon, adininistrative 
decisions are often based on grounds other than 
those of efficiency and economy. Social and 
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psychological factors greatly influence the way 
decisions are taken by the decision-makers. 

The importance of sense of public interest 
as u wider ethical commitment in public 
administration assumes significance in this 
context. As it has been very aptly commented 
upon: 

“The most frequently hidden agenda in the 
deliberations of public servants is the effect of 
substantive or procedural decisions upon the 
personal lives and fortunes of those deliberating, 
and yet the very call to serve a larger public often 
evokes a degree of selflessness and nobility on 
the part of public servants beyond the capacity 
of cynics to recognise or to believe. Man's feet 
may wallow in the bog of self-interest, bur 
his eyes and ears are strangely attuned to calls 
from the mountaintop. As moral philosophy has 
insistently claimed, there is a fundamental moral 
distinction between the propositions:‘I want this 
because 1 serves my interest’ and 4 want this 
because.it is right.” 

Philosophies of public interest fall broadly 
into four classes. The very intuitionist philosophy 
seeks to justify existing practices by pointing out 
that in conflicting situations, the administrator 
chooses an alternative by intuition. In other 
words, what the administrator actually does is 
an intuitionist solution which seems to him the 
right course of action under given circumstances. 
This philosophy, does not provide any guideline 
for action, nor does it spell out an explicit theory 
of public mterest. 

Perfectionism, the second philosophical school, 
views public interest from the standpoint of 
promotion of excellence in all spheres of social 
activities, Public resources, according to this 
school of thought, should be spent in such 
a way that the best members of the society 
benefit most from the expenditure. Thus 
conceived, perfectionism is an elitist philosophy 


and obviously anti-egalitarian; as such, it is n 
compatible with democratic theory. 

Utilitarianism, as propounded by Jerer 
Bentham and John Stuart Mill, has been ¢ 
most influential school of thought in t 
determination of public interest. According 
utilitarian philosophy, the public interest is serv 
when a public policy makes everyone sligh 
better off even though it makes a few individu 
slightly worse off. Under the utilitarian calcu 
public interest is judged by the augmentation 
the net balance of social satisfaction. 

The fourth major ethical framework | 
public administration can be derived fre 
the Theory of Justice as propounded by 1 
philosopher, John Rawls, in his monumen 
work on the subject." Rawls’s principles 
essentially an elaboration of the Anglo-Sas 
concept of fairness and these come close 
what is called in economics ‘Pareto optimali 
Rawls suggests two basic principles of justice 
test public interest. One of these is that “e: 
person is to have an equal right to the m 
extensive basic liberty compatible with a sim 
liberty for others”. The other principle postul: 
that “social and economic inequalities are to 
arranged so that they are both (a) reasons 
expected to be to everyone's advantage and 
attached to positions and offices open to all! 
case of conflict between these two princif 
the second principle is expected to pre 
and give way to the first, Rational decisi 
making in public administration has to have 
ethical framework. The principles of John Rez 
provide an operating logic for the determinay 
of public interest by the decision-makers. 

The intuitionist philosophy justifies status | 
and is of very litle help in actual administra 
situations. The perfectionist philosophy fav 
excellence at the expense of social equalit 
is patently anti-democratic. Utilitarian cale 
has the merit of emphasising total social g 


but it also accepts the position that few may be 
worse off, Compared to all these philosophical 
positions, the formulation of Rawls seems 
much more balanced and, as rightly observed 
by Nicholas Henry, it represents a workable way 
for determining the public interest by public 
administrators.'! 


Eyo.wnon or PuBiic ADMINISTRATION 


The study of public administration, as Peter Self 
points out, ‘developed as an offshoot of political 
science or public law and until recently 
administration as an academic subject was the 
very plain step-sister of these older disciplines.* 
Tt has not always been easy to get access to 
government departments: hence the world of 
administration has rarely been an open one. Also, 
the technicalities of administration have not 
been particularly interesting to the scholars. 
With the expansion of government activities 
and with more and more concern for both 
efficiency and accountability, discussions slowly 
started on better performance of the public 
sector, The movement for governmental reform 
gathered momentum especially in the United 
States of America, where intellectual efforts were 
systematically expanded for the steady 
development of an exclusive body of knowledge 
on the structure and functioning of public 
administration, 

The evolution of public admuinistrauon as a 
specialised field of study falls into a number of 
eritical stages, The first stage can be called the era 
of politics-administration dichotomy. 
Politics-administration dichotomy is often 
traced to the Wilsonian call for a science of 
administration, which, as Waldo has pointed 
out, goes back to much earlier European 
administrative traditions. It has been questioned: 
so what extent Wilson desired separation 
between the two. 
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Functionally, administration was separated 
from politics. Administration, it was argued, 
is concerned with implementation of policy 
decisions taken politically. Frank Goodnow 
sought to conceptually distinguish the two 
functions.'* According to him, “Politics has to do 
with policies or expressions of the state will”and 
“Administration has to do with the execution 
of these policies.” Apart from this analytic 
distinction, the institutional locations of these 
two functions were differentiated. The location 
of politics was identified as the legislature and 
the higher echelons of government where major 
policy-decisions would be made and the larger 
questions of allocation of values decided upon. 
By contrast, the location of administration was 
identified as the executive arm of government, 
the bureaucracy. 

The processes of administration, it was argued, 
have a certain regularity and concreteness about 
them and these are amenable to scientific 
investigations which are likely to lead to a 
science of admimstration. 

The second stage of evolution is marked by 
the tendency to reinforce the idea of polincs- 
administration dichotomy and to evolve a-value- 
free ‘science of management’. The ‘public’ aspect 
of public administration was virtually dropped at 
this stage and the focus was almost wholly on 
efficiency. This stage can be called the stage of 
orthodoxy, as efforts were underway to delineate 
firmly. the boundaries of a new discipline of 
‘management’, Public administration merged 
into the new science. The questions of ‘value’ 
were no longer bothering the new science 
of administration. Politics as practised by the 
politicians was considered irrelevant, Scientific 
management to efficiently handle the ‘business’ 
of administration became the slogan. Principles 
of management were worked out as ready- 
made aids to practitioners, The admunistrative 
practitioners and the business schools joined 
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hands to emphasise the mechanistic aspect of 
management untrammelled by the whims of 
politicians and the frailties of human beings. 

The merger of public administration and 
general management has not been a totally fruitless 
friendship. Certain aspects of administration 
such as the structures and processes of public 
organisations were put to more rigorous analysis 
but the excesses of scientific management 
triggered 4 series of reactions against the 
mechanistic concept of administration which 
the new movement sought to establish. Studies 
on private firms revealed new data about the 
actual working of organisations. The findings 
might have their origins in private management, 
but these were general enough to embrace all 
organisations both private and public. 

The most notable contribution, in this 
connection, came from the famous Hawthorne 
experiments in the late 1920s executed by a 
group of scholars at the Hawthorne Plant of the 
Western Electric Company.'* The experiments, 
focussed upon work groups, shook the 
foundation of the scientific management school 
by demonstrating the powerful influence of 
social and psychological factors on the work 
situation. The mechanistic notion of organisation 
was exploded by showing that manipulation of 
monetary rewards ‘and the physical aspects of the 
work situation had very limited impact on the 
worker and productivity. 

The Hawthorne experiments pioneeted a 
movement which came to be known as the 
Human Relations approach to matiagement, 
marking the thind stage of evolution of administrative 
thought. Its impact was felt much more widely 
on public adininistration in the post-war period, 
This approach to organisational analysis drew 
attention to the formation and effect of work 
groups in the organisation, the force of informal 
organisation in the formal set up, the phenomena 
of leadership and conflicts and cooperation 


among groups in the organisational settir 
short, the human relations approach bre 
out the limitations of the machine cor 
of organisation in ‘scientific manager 
thought. By drawing attention to the s 
and psychological factors of work situati 
underscored the vital importance of the “h 
side of the enterprise” 

The fourth stage was heralded by 
significant publications in the 1940s—He 
Simon’s Administrative Behaviour and Re 
Dahl's essay entitled “The Science of P 
Administration: Three Problems’ Simon's’ 
is a critique of the older public administr: 
More importantly, it sets forth the rige 
requirements of scientific analysis in p 
administration. About some of the cla: 
“principles”, Simon's conclusion was that 
were unscientifically derived and were 
more than proverbs”.'" He rejected the pol 
administration dichotomy; at the same tin 
brought in the perspective of logical positi 
in the study of policy-making and the relati 
means and ends. Drawing on the perspective 
methodology of ‘behaviourism’ in psychc 
and social psychology, Administrative Beha 
pleaded for the raising of scientific rigon 
public administration. The substantive focu: 
on “decision-making” and as Simon insi 
“If any ‘theory’ is involved, it is that deci 
making is the heart of administration and 
the vocabulary of administrative theory | 
be derived from the logic and psycholog 
human choice”.!’ 

Simon’s approach provided an altern: 
definition of public administration and wid 
the scope of the subject by relating i 
psychology, sociology, economics and pol 
science. In the development 9fthe ‘discip 
he identified two mutually supportive strear 
thought. One was engaged in the developr 
of a pure science of administration which c: 
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for a good grounding in social psychology. 
Another stream was dealing with a broad range 
of values and working out prescriptions for 
public poliey: 

The second approach was, in Simon's view, 
analytically is very far-ranging. It would imply 
swallowing up of the whole of political setence 
and absorption of economics and sociology as 
well, Public administration, he feared, would 
lose its identity in the second approach, But he 
favoured the coexistence of both the streams of 
thought for the growth and development of the 
discipline. 

As he noted, “there does not appear any 
reason why these two developments in the field 
of public administration should. not go side by 
side, for they in no way conflict or contradict. 
Bur the workers in this field must keep clearly 
in mind in which area, at any given ume, they 
propose to work”."" 

Dahl's essay identified three important 
problems in the evolution of science on public 
administration: 


(i) The first problem arises from the frequent 
impossibility of excluding normative 
considerations from the problems of 
puiblie administration. Scientific means 
to achieve e¢fficieney must be found on 
some clarification of ends. 

(ii) The second. problem arises from the 
‘inescapable fact that a science of 
public administration must be a study 
of certain aspects of human behaviour: 
Dahl criticised the ‘machine’ concept of 
organisation and argued. that the study of 
administration must embrace the whole 
psychological man, 

(iii) The third. problem relates to the 
conception of the principles of 
administration. Referring to the study 
of public administration in the United 
States, he commented on the narrow 


and: parochial nature of the meellectual 
pursuits, There was a tendency, as he 
pointed out, to enunciate universal 
principles based on a few examples 
drawn from limited national and 
historical settings. 

To quote Dahl, “The study of public 
administration inevitably must become 
a much more broadly based discipline, 
resting not on a narrowly defined 
knowledge of techniques and processes, 
but rather extending to the varying 
historical, sociological, economic 
and other conditioning factors......". 
This last point has been taken up asa 
challenge and considerable efforts have 
been expended so far in the study of 
public administration in the developing 
countries in a bid to “establishing 
propositions about administrative 
behaviour which transcend national 

1 


, boundaries. 


The next, stage of the evalution of public 
administration coincides with a general concern 
inthe social sciences for public policy analysis. 
Earlier Simon had mentioned the public policy 
perspective in administrative analysis, With 
the abandonment of politics-administration 
dichotomy, the public policy approach became 
intellectually easier. Evidences from the 
practical world of administration have also been 
revealing the close nexus between politics and 
adnunistration. 

As government seeks to formulate and 
implement more and more welfare programmes, 
concern for policy studies in public 
administration starts gathering momentum. At 
this stage, the study of public administration 
has been gaining in social ‘relevance’ no doubt; 
but the boundaries of the academic field are 
not as clearly distinguishable now as it used to 
be in the olden days of politics-administration 
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dichotomy. Mosher’s comment is particularly 
relevant in this context: 

“Public administration cannot demark any 
subcontinent as its exclusive province unless it 
consists of such mundane matters as classifying 
budget expenditures, drawing organisational 
charts and mapping procedures, In fact, 1t would 
appear that any definition of this field would 
be either so encompassing as to call forth the 
wrath or ridicule of others, or so limiting as to 
stultify its own disciples. Perhaps, it is best chat 
it not be defined. 

Iris more an area of interest than a discipline, 
more a focus than a separate science...... It is 
necessarily cross-disciplinary. The overlapping 
and vague boundaries should be viewed as a 
resource, even though they are irritating to some 
with orderly minds.” 


New Pustic ADMINISTRATION 


The evolutionary perspective must include an 
account of the New Public Administration 
movement which marked a turning point in 
the growth of the discipline. 

The disciplinary orthodoxy of public 
administration has certainly boosted up the 
ego of public administration experts. But the 
discipline’s alienation from political science has 
caused concern to scholars in both political 
science and public administration. Tt has been 
argued that unless the two disciplines mix freely 
without losing their identities, understanding of 
government would be lopsided and inadequate. 
The basic purpose and cohesion of public 
administration would be heightened by closer 
association with political science. One forceful 
view has been that ‘the study of administration 
is aie expression for the study of 
politics’ 


In the late 1960s, some of the best of the 
younger generation of American scholars 
pioneered a new movement in American public 


administration which came to be known ; 
the ‘new public administration’. The youn 
academics, although nurtured and schooled 1 
the era of positive government, were actuall 
sensitive to the failings of American democrac 
The scholars gathered at Minnowbrook und 
the patronage of Dwight Waldo and challenge 
the ‘givens’ of orthodox public administratic 
and pluralist political science, lt was a am 
of turbulence when the young schola 
vociferously demanded restoration of valu 
and public purpose in government. Affected t 
the turbulence of the war in Vietnam and th 
urban riots, the younger generation expresse 
their concern about all institutions, especial 
government. Two volumes” were produced 
herald a new brand of public administratio 
oriented toward political theory, As Wallac 
Sayre has summed up the sentiment, “publ 
administration is ultimately a problem in politic 
theory.” 

The new counter-cuilture has demanded th 
primacy of politics im administration. There h 
been an ideological conviction that in the US 
“the bureaucratic instruments. of power utilize 
by the political establishments and studic 
with academic detachment by the intellectu 
establishments are among the most oppressi' 
institutions of American society.” 

The literature on new public administratic 
lays emphasis .on four major themes; Relevan 
Values, Equity and Change. 

The theme of relevance is more a reinterpretatic 
than an original quest. Public administratic 
has traditionally been interested in efficien 
and economy. The new public administratic 
movement discovered was thav the disciplis 
had little to say about contemporary probler 
and issues. 

Management-oriented public administratic 
curriculum was fownd ‘irrelevant’ agd tl 
demand was to deal explicitly with the politic 
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and administrative implications of administrative 
action. 

Another aspect of the ‘relevance’ issue relates 
to the character of the knowledge itself. The 
question that was asked was: public administration 
knowledge for what? Is it the purpose of public 
adinimistration to facilitate use of administrative 
knowledge for the perpetuation of political 
power? Some of the important questions raised 
at Minnowbrook were: 


(a) Whar standards of decision do we use 
to select which questions ought to be 
studied and how to study them ? 

(b) Who defines our questions and priorities 
for us ? 

(c) ‘To what extent are we aware of the social 
and moral implications of knowledge in 
Public Administration ? 

(da) Whatare the uses of Public Administration 
asa social and political science ? 

(e) Does Public Administration presently 
yield knowledge useful to certain 
institutions in society (usually the 
dominant ones) and not to others? 


These are obviously very disturbing 
Questions. challenging the status quo in public 
administration. The new movement demanded 
radical curriculum change to facilitate 
meaningful studies oriented toward the realities 
of public life. 


Falues 


The new public administration explicitly 
announced its basic normative concern in 
administrative analysis, It openly rejected the 
yalue-neutral position taken by behavioural 
political science and management-oriented 
public administration. Value-neutrality in public 
administration is an impossibility and the 
discipline should explicitly espouse the cause 
of the disadvantaged! sections in society: The 


champions of the new movement advocate 
opennessabout the values being served through 
administrative action, This, they thought, woul 
help unmask the “neutrality” position of actual 
administration and facilitate evaluation of impact 
of administrative action and outcomes. As one 
spokesman of the new movement comments; 

“The new public administrator “is less 
‘generic’ and more ‘public’ chan his forbear, 
less ‘descriptive’ and more ‘prescriptive’, less 
‘institution-oriented’ and more ‘client-impact 
oriented’, less ‘neutral’ and ‘more normative’ and 
it is hoped, no less scientific.” 

Social Equity 

The protagonists of new public administration 
do not hesitate to demonstrate their open 
partisanship. In their view, the distributive 
functions and impact of governmental institutions 
should be public administration’ basic concern. 
One manifestation of this philosophy seems 
almost neo-Benthamite: 

“The purpose of public organisation 1s the 
reduction of economic, social and psychic suf- 
fering and the enhancement of life opportunities 
for those inside and outside the organisation.” 

Frederickson has gone a step further and 
adopted a bold social-equity attitude: 

“A Public Administration which fails to work 
for changes which tries to redress the deprivation 
of minorities will likely be eventually used to 
repress those minorities,”* 

This is an aggressive action-oriented stance 
inviting public administration analysis to work for 
the removal of the wrongs of society and openly 
taking side with the socially deprived groups. 
The new Public Administration movement thas 
challenged public administration to make it 
more proactive to major social issues. 


Change 


To serve the cause of social equity is to actively 
work for social change. This is the motto) of 


new public administration. The attack is on the 
status quo and against the powerful interests 
entrenched in permanent institutions. The 
new public administration is unwilling ‘to 
allow enslavement to permanent institutions’ 
that steadily grow into self-perpetuating power 
centres of donsinant interests. The Minnowbrook 
participants explored ways of mstitutionalizing 
change and remedying the bureaucratic 
tendencies of big organisations. 

This movement that started at Minnowbrook 
has been criticised as anti-theoretic, anti-positivist 
and anti-management (in the manipulative 
sense). Its positive value lies in bringing public 
administration closer to political science. In fact, 
the movement has been successfull in integrating 
public administration with the basic concerns of 
political theory. The client oriented, normative 
and socially conscious public administration, as 
advocated by the new movement, is of direct 
relevance for the ‘third world’ countries as well, 
where public administration is in dire need 
of de-bureaucratization and basic, qualitative 
transformation. 

The essential message of ‘new public 
administration’ has not been missed by mainstream 
scholars of public administration. There is, in this 
movement, a streak of idealism, a concern for 
quantity of life and ‘a desire to ameliorate the 
lot of the more deprived members of society’. 
As it has been rightly observed: 

“We need urgently two inject a good deal of 
the New Public Administration Thinking into 
the policy-making process and we need to do 
this not only as a reminder of the new kinds 
of questions society is increasingly asking of 
governments but also as a corrective to those 
other relatively new and. currently dominant 
influences which see in quantitative analysis and 
mechanistic techniques the solution to most of 
man’s ills”. 

Dwight Waldo characterised NPA as follows: 
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“Its adherents were centrally involve 
change in the American Society for Pt 
Administration designed to give it an 
forward stance... it is unlikely to transt 
radically public adininistration short run. 
long tun there is a possibility; and in any c: 
now is and will continue to be a yeasty add 
to the entire complex of theories, techni 
and aspirations.”™ (p.xiv) 

And Frederickson’s comment on newne 
NPA is as follows; “To affix the label ‘nev 
anything is risky business. The risk is dou 
when newness is attributed to idea, thou 
concepts, paradigms, theories... the newness 
the way the fabric is woven, not necessari 
the threads that are used and the newness 
arguments as to the proper use of the fabr 
however threadbare”. 


MInNowBrook-II (1988) 


During Minnowbrook-I in September 1968 
mood of the discipline of public administra 
was such that it sought to identify values 
ethics as the critical issue of the 1970s. 

By contrast, in 1988 the social environn 
of Minnowbrook-II was markedly different’ 
that of its predecessor. The context of pu 
administrative reality in post- Reaganite Ame 
changed in favour of less directly perforn 
government and governance, more privatisa 
and contracting out, more voluntarism 
social capacity- building and more third- p 
government. The values of public purpose c 
to be steadily replaced by the emerging va 
of private interest. 

Minnowbrook-Il was designed to com 
and contrast the changing epochs of pu 
administration.” The first Minnowbr 
conference was attended by scholars n 
of whom had political science backgrou 
However, in contrast, the second confere 
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tneluded many individuals who had been trained 
in policy analysis and policy studies, economics, 
planning, urban studies and law. The composition 
of the members attending the Conference 
(1988) influenced the tone and temper of the 
discussions at Minnowbrook —I. If the 1968 
conferetice had been radical and confrontational, 
the 1988 conference was, by contrast, more 
practical and respectful to the ‘seniors’ in the 
profession. In termis of thematic coverage, many 
of the topics of che first conference found place 
in the second conférence also: More particularly, 
themes like ethics, social equity, human relations, 
weonciling public administration and democracy 
and general concern for the academic field 
feetered at Minnowbrook-I1, ensuring thereby 
eontinuity in intellectual mterest, At the same 
me inclusion of some of the themes that were 
ef so prominent in 1968 such as leadership, 
Senstitutional and legal perspective, technology 
policy and economic perspectives gave the 
steond gathering an identity of its own. Looking 
beck. it seems that Minnowbrook-I represented 
well-intentioned but overambitious optimism. 
against this, Minnowbrook-[l exuded 
PRematism and confirmed the inevitability of 
‘mment as a tool tor strengthening society. 
“Inthe changed perspective, public administration 
=e called upon. to renew its capacity to cope 
th the problems of the emerging future. This 
id involve wvo linkages; between theory 
‘end practice on one side and between public 
auinistrators and other government - related 
on the other, 
_ Acomparison between the two Minnowbrooks 
mgs out both continuity in thinking and an 
erness to break new grounds. As one of the 
mcipants has pointed out, the following five 
or themes of Minnowbrook-II?” were related 
® the legacy of Minnowbrook -I; 


“1. Concerns for social equity that 
predominated at the first conference and 


was acknowledged as important in 1988 
also. 

2, Democratic values and the centrality of 
public administration strongly reaffirmed 
in 1988 with special focus on ethics, 
accountability and. administrative 
leadership. 

3. Continuity of the earlier (Minnowbrook 
-l) debate between normative and 
behavioural perspectives with special 
emphasis on epistemological. questions 
regarding how people learn about the 
field. 

4. Acceptance of the heterogencous 
nature of work force in response to 
social diversity including the emerging 
gender dimension and the need for free 
interchange between ‘generalists’ and 
*specialists’. 

5. Changing outlook on ‘government’ in 
Minnowbrook-II as government was 
no longer seen as the train on which 
people wanted to ride. Privatisation was 
taken for granted in many enterprises 
and public servants appeared more as 
conservators than change agents. 


Minnowbrook-I, thus, sought to establish its 
identity by focusing on the current and future 
vision of the field of public administration. The 
distinctive character of the second. conference 
is evident from its emphasis on the following 
thrust areas: 


1. The second conference set its visions 
onto the near future, without trying to 
be radical. There was'a tacit acceptance 
of the fact that the environment of 
public administration is exceedingly 
complex and the problems are of huge 
Proportions. Hence, a meaningful long- 
term vision is neither reasonable nor 
feasible. 
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2. The scholars in the discipline, while aware 
of their indebtedness to other disciplines, 
exhibited a strong sense of intellectual 
parochialism. The general mood was not 
to lose disciplinary identity. Rather there 
was keenness to rebuild the discipline de 
novo. 

3. Even if‘ privatisation’ was accepted tacit- 
ly, there was a strong adversarial attitude 
towards business. The Minnowbrook-II 
world-view was expressed in terms of a 
curious tension between capitalism and 
democracy that resulted in “an unusual 
form of a truncated capitalist economy 
operating within a truncated’ democ- 
racy”. Against this backdrop, public ad- 
munistration has to rely on the best that 
business offers as well as the best that the 
non-profit public sector offers. 

4, Public personnel practiges came in 
for closer scrutiny and the discussions 
underlined the need for innovative 
personnel practices in order to move 
away from public managers’ current 
inability to hire employees on a timely 
basis, promote the best employees and 
reinforce high productivity: 

5. As regards technology policy, the 
participants had been generally unwilling 
to deal with the technological issues 
“Technology was faulted more than 
vaunted” and there was general reluctance 
to idolise technology as a necessary tool 
for improving public policy. 

6, The specifics of what government 
should do were avoided. “Even in the 
midst of discussions on the inevitability 
of administrators exerting control 
over policy agendas, the politics - 
administranon dichotomy appears to be 
alive and well”. fa 


AN OVERVIEW 


The optimism engendered by the vii 
of a new public administration capabl 
solving important societal problems 

dissipated, Minnowbrook-II_ was caught 

mood of ‘constrained hopefulness’. The 

conference (1968) offered a challenge to pr 
administration to become proactive \ 
regard to burning social issues. By contrast 
second conference in 1988 held in the mid 
governmental cutback and ‘privatisation’ p. 
‘retreated from an action perspective to cer 
examinations of democracy, ethics, responsit 
philosophy and even economics’. The outec 
of Minnowbrook-Il were therefore n 
pragmatic and less radical.™ 


MINNOWBROOK II] CONFERENCE (2008) 


Following the Minnowbrook tradition, the | 
Conference — Minnowbrook III — was 
during September 3-7, 2008 at the Syra 
University’s Minnowbrook Conference Ce 
in the Adirondack Mountains29. The gath« 
was coordinated by’ Roséhrary O'L 
Distinguished Professor at Syracuse Unive 
Professor O'Leary circulated in advance a ni 
alerting prospective scholars and researc 
who would like to attend the Third Confer 
about the ‘themes’ to be discussed at 
Conference. The purposes of Minnowbroo 
as the circular read, are: ; 
e To Exchange Knowledge cf cur 
and emerging public service challe 
+ and solutions in 9 variety of ser 
and ‘cultures. Sessions will focus or 
international public sector, collabor 
governance and the training of the 
generation of public servants. 
@ To Develop a Network of scholars to 
port future collaboration and the exch 
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of ideas cotfeerning improvements in pub- 
lic service. 

e To Disseminate the BEST PAPERS 

PRESENTED at the Conference as 
a specially edited ‘reader’ for courses in 
schools of public policy and management 
around the world. 

This notice gives an idea about the new 
directions of thinking charted out for the 
Third Conference. It seems the overall idea 
informing the Conference had been to focus 
on the comparative aspects of administrative 
studies centred on the challenges of public 
sector management in a variety of settings 
and cultures. Also, with a view to improving 
“practice’ in a changed and ‘globalised’ context, 
the issue of ‘training of the next generation of 
public servants’ attracted the attention of the 
organisers, Attaching considerable importance 
to the central theme of Improvements in public 
service’, the Conference floated the idea of 
‘developing a network of scholars’ to support 
future collaborations and exchange of ideas. 


CONFERENCE THEME 


Against the background of the ascendancy of 
*neo-liberal’ ideology, advocating ‘downsizing’ 
of government and opening up more space 
for the ‘market’ and non-government agencies, 
the Conference theme was very thoughtfully 
chosen. It was focused on “The Future of Public 
Administration, Public Management and Public 
Service’. The Conference was organised in two 
phases. 

A ‘pre-conference workshop’ was organised 
for the benefit of emerging scholars nominated 
by senior scholars in the field. The 56 invited 
attendees were more diverse than previous 
Minnowbrook conferences in terms of race, 
gender and nationality, involving for the most 
part assistant professors but including several 
tenured associate professors. 


The Minnowbrook TIT Phase One (September 
3-5): 

Phase One was devoted to the summaries of 
concerns and future directions represenung a 
dozen focal areas presented to senior scholars 
and attendees at the opening session of Phase 
Two. The themes for discussion were wide- 
ranging including academic-practitioner rela- 
tions; democratic performance management; 
financial management; globalisation/compara- 
tive perspectives; information technology and 
management; law, politics and public administra- 
tion managenient; leadership; methods/interdis- 
ciplinary; networks; performance measurement; 
public administration values. and theory; social 
equity and justice and transparency and ac- 
countability, : 

The group, interested as it was in globalised 
perspectives, encouraged a renaissance of 
comparative studies as the world has become 
increasingly interdependent, The essence of the 
comparative approach has been context-sensitive 
with emphases on institutional and cultural 
contexts which, in the opinion of the attendees, 
should be incorporated into more rigorous 
research. The group that discussed research 
methods proposed a statement of commitment 
document, informally referred to as a pledge 
or a manifesto, asking new scholars to serve as 
“change agents’ regarding the use and teaching of 
research methods and the responsiveness of the 
peer-review process. One element of this was 
more attention to the method of action research 
to increase engagement with the issues and 
practice of public administration; another was a 
commitment to methodological pluralism. 

Another group interested in ‘public 
administration values and theory’ offered a 
reformulation of public administration, defining 
public administration as: “a socially-embedded 
process of collective relationships, dialogue 
and action to promote human flourishing for 
all” Questions arising from the reformulation 
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included how public administration might 
recognize competing values and how to 
encourage a critical consciousness regarding 
public administration, 


The Minnowbrook IIT Phase Tivo 
(September 5-7) 


Phase two was held at Lake Placid, New York, 
It was a more traditional academic conference 
to which scholars throughout the world were 
invited to submit proposals. About 31) proposals 
were submitted of which 80 were accepted, 
‘Two hundred twenty scholars and practitioners 
trom 13 countries participated. Following the 
opening session presentations from Phase One 
participants, the emerging scholars and senior 
scholars met in roundtable format to discuss 
the specific ideas presented. In most subsequent 
sessions, participants limited paper presentations 
to allow for enhanced discussion of the material 
in reference to the ideas presented and developed 
in the opening roundtables. 

Minnowbrook Tl dwele at length on the 
issue of ‘public administration in dark times 
focusing on some questions for the future of 
the field. Major highlights of the discussion are 
as under: 

The Conference took serious note of the 
contemporary international scenario and the 
overall impression was that ‘humanity is living 
in dark times—war, terrorism, climate change, 
economic calamity’ and the list could go on. So, 
the question that was being posed was; Does 
public administration have the governance 
capacity to address effectively the seemingly 
insurmountable problems that characterize dark 
times? The short and imprecise answer is no, but 
not for reasons typically argued. by scholars and 
pundits. We agree that sustainable resources for 
public agencies and programs are diminishing 
on a daily basis, that public coffers are strained 
and in some cases, completely drained, that 


public sector labour markets are largely b 
and in distress and that fungible supp! 
political support for policies and. prograt 
dechning at break-neck pace across all le 
government and throughout the world. 
are serious problems. At their root, howev 
an even more disturbing problem, name! 
in its pursuit of the right answers to n 
administrative questions (an importan 
exclusive task), public administranon has 
to consider what it means to govern \in 
times and therefore, to claim its role in sh 
societal affairs, 

The concern thus was "how can p 
administration grapple with the con 
and intractable realities of ‘dark times” 
attempt was made to look back at the se 
contributions of scholars such as Arendt, S 
and Isaac and to see how far it would be fe 
to build on their contributions. So, ther 
a serious intellectual heart searching goir 
among the attendee scholars, examining 
expanding the seminal ideas of great predec: 
about “governance in dark times.” 

It was argued that public administration | 
failed to address grave social issues because 

(1) The field does not adequately reco 
itself as a de facto arbiter of political co 
and consequently as a discipline responsib! 
shaping societal affairs; 

(2) The field suffers from a bureauc 
pathology that reduces its abilities to de 
first. Therefore, the suggestion was to. tt 
reinvigorate the democratic ethos w 
might help public administration improv 
governance capacities amidst such croul 
circumstances and realities. Finally, returnir 
the Minnowbrook III conference and loo 
to the work of its Phase One groups, som 
questions were posed in respect of the futu 
public administration, It was decided that 
goal was not to bemoan the field but rath 
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spark debate and idennfy potential opportunities 
for public administrauon to better address. issues 
of'governance in dark times. 

The overall intellectual reaction had been 
thar public administration, both as a field of aca- 
demic study and as a professional practice, was 
got addressing adequately and timely the vital 
questions about governance in ‘dark times’. 


Looxine Back To Look Forwarp 


Looking back, Minnowbrook I was organised in 
1968, by Dwight Waldo, who assembled a group 
ef “young” public administration scholars to 
evaluate the state of the field. The participants 
found the field inadequate in its” set of concepts 
and ideas to explain the modern world of 
administration” and formulated the ideas of 
“New Public Admunistranon”™, It was an action- 
eriented) perspective that embraced normative 
-taquiry and advocated for social equity and 
eitizen participation among other issues. 

Minnowbrook II, held mn 1988 with a cohort 

ef the 1960s scholars and a cohort of new 
scholars, was designed to compare and contrast 
the changing epochs of public administration. 
This conservative mission “retreated from an 
action perspective to cerebral examinations of ... 
the classics” and produced discussions that were 
more practical and less radical than those at the 
first Minnowbrook. 

The differences between Minnowbrooks | 
and Il may have had a Jot to do with the state of 
society in the 1960s (which were characterized 
by political upheaval and radical social change), 
@s compared to the 1980s (which were relatively 

stable). Thus, the differing perspectives and 
mussions of the first cwo conferences reflect the 
fespective tone and temper of the times. 

One might think that Minnowbrook III, held 
m 2008, would have had more in common with 

-Minnowbrook I than with Minnowbrook I. 


Between Minnowbrooks II and IIL, there were 
extraordinary changes in the world; 

@ The fall of the Berlin Wall; 

@ The end of the Cold war; 

e The uniting of European Umon under a 

single monetary system: 

The emergence of Chima, as a 
superpower, 

Iran and North Korea joining the nuclear 
age; 

Terrorist attacks on US soil; 

US military actions in fraq and 
Afghanistan; 

The emergence of climate change as a 
planetary threat; 

The need to find sustainable clean energy 
sources, 

The destruction of New Orleans by 
hurricane Katrina; 

The emergence and supersonic speed of 
new technologies; 

« The corporate credit crisis and global 

financial crisis, to name but a few, 

The optimists might argue that public 
administration was reasserting its role and leading 
the way in addressing these and other problems, 
it nevertheless seemed that the ume was right for 
participant scholars to discuss these issues, debate 
possible solutions and propose new direcuons for 
the field. The organisers of the conference seem 
to have agreed; the mission for Minnowbrook 
II was to “critique the current state of public 
administration, public management and public 
service today and examine the future of the 
field.” 

To achieve this mission, as earlier pointed out, 
Minnowbrook III was organised in two parts. 
For the "Phase One" workshop. new scholars 
wrote brief critiques of the field in advance 
and then, at the conference site, self-organised 
into small groups around topics of interest 
and reported back to everyone during whole- 
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group Sessions. “Phase Two" followed a more 
traditional conference format. During Phase 
One, the expectation was that there would’ be 
rich discussions about public administration 
in dark titnes, although in fact there was little 
acknowledgement of these issues. 

In reflecting on that phase, it seems that 
the galaxy of new scholars largely avoided the 
opportunity to address big questions of the field, 
in favour of ongoing, traditional research agendas. 
Although a number of new scholar-critiqhes 
had been quite provocative; few, however, mised 
issues reliting to the ‘dark times’. This omission 
continued into the small discussion groups that 
assembled around issues such as the academic/ 
practitioner divide, networks, information 
technology, public administration theory, 
methodology, comparative administration, 
globalisation, performance measurement, 
transparency and accountability, leadership, 
law, social equity and financial management. 
Although, there was nothing inherently wrong 
with these and other topics discussed; they were 
surely important and worthy of consideration. 
Yet, at the end of the day there was a feeling 
that the scholars could do niuch more and 
raise more significant questions about ‘public 
administration in dark times’. However, absent 
in the reports from the small groups and in 
the other whole-group deliberations was 
noteworthy discussion about the urgent issues 
that the field and humanity face. To be fair, some 
heavy-handed critiques emerged in peripheral 
discussions but they never made it onto the 
floor for consideration by the whole group of 
participants. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Lack or'studied avoidance of more lively debate 
was possibly the result Of the new scholars’ 
need (rather selfish though) to expand personal 


research agendas with like minded individ 
a safe and supportive setting. As one comme 
has. observed; ‘Perhaps it was a function | 
fact that tenure clocks are/were ticking for 
of us, leaving little time for engagement | 
“big questions,” and barely enough time 
out a series of articles’. Perhaps it was rela 
the fact that the participants were, for the 
part, new to each other and did not ha 
time to build the bonds of trust needed fo 
potentially divisive discussions. Perhaps th 
is a signal that the loss of deliberative spac 
seeped into the realm of the Academy.Wh 
the reason, one cannot bur bemoan th 
that there was a ntissed opportunity to a 
the problems of public administration ir 
times and to find new approaches and w 
collectively search out future growth trajec 
of the discipline. 

In a word, therefore, Minnowbrook Il 
like a good gathering without being able t 
a rich intellectual harvest at a time whe 
discipline of public administration badly r 
a new direction and a way out of the n: 
‘identity crisis’, 


Pusiic CHoice Aperoacu 


Another landmark in the evolution « 
discipline is the emergence of the * 
choice’ approach to public administratio 
public choice school has been develope 
number of eminent scholars in a variety o 
Essentially, a critique of the bureaucratic 

of administration, the public choice apy 
deals with the possibiliry of institu 
pluralism in che provision of public 

and services, Plurality of government 
public agencies is supported on the gro 
consumers’ preferences, Vincent Ostror 
of the protagonists of the public choice | 
has set a concept of ‘democratic administ 
alongside the conventional idea of burea 
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Geinistrauon. In brief, Ostrom’s argument is 
s follows: 

“Perfection in the hierarchical ordering of a 
sofessionally trained public service accountable 
© 2 single centre of power will reduce the 
apebility of a larger administrative system to 
msipond to diverse preferences among citizens 
many different public goods and services and 
epe with diverse environmental conditions.” 

“A variety of different organisational 
srangements can be used to provide different 
bic goods and services. Such organisations 
an be coordinated through various multi- 
Sganisational arrangements..." 

The public choice school, thus, locates 
eblic administration within the domain of 
elitics and an appropriate theory of political 
eearlisation.”’ 

Exsssentially it questions the hegemony 
# bureaucracy that seeks to promote self- 
sgrandizement and unnecessarily inflate 

ent. Bureaucracy has thus to be pruned 
© down-sizing government and passing on 
sany of the functions of government to the 
sivate sector. ‘Market’ forces, when allowed free 
ey, may function better than government. 

The public choice school of economists 
fallenged the conventional beliefs about 
be public spiritedness of politicians and 
mreaticrats. 

Two underlying assumptions haye been; 
#) individuals act rationally with adequate 
#ormation and ordered preferences; and (b) 
sdividuals are utility maximisers. They seek 
wore satisfaction for the same on outlay. The 
sential question raised by public choice 
dyocates is: how far politics and admimistration 
at be treated as an exchange reladonship as in 
sonomic dealings. While the theory has drawn 
mely.attennon to the failings of autonomous 
ereaticracy, it is too sweeping 4 statement that 
Res values and public spiritedness completely 


out of administration. Replacement of public 
adiministration by market exchange is too 
simplisti¢ an idea to be taken seriously. 


Critica, THEORY AND PuBLic 
ORGANISALIONS 


The ‘scientific study of public administration has 
often strayed away from the normative concerns 
of democratic government. As earlier explained, 
the ‘public choice’ approach has been an attempt 
to construct a theory of public organisations in 
tune with consumers" interest and individual 
preferences. Mono centric, hierarchical. 
bureaucritic administration has been found to 
be incompatible with some of the basic norms 
of a humanist and liberal democracy. 

The development of ‘critical theory’ as a 
philosophical and practical discipline has greatly 
influenced social sciences in general and public 
administration in particular reiteraung the need 
for the humanization of public organisations 
that exert so much influence on social life and 
the work phice. 

The critical perspective has been elaborated 
by an array of eminent scholars.” Following 
closely the work of Jurgen Habermas, the best 
known exponent of the critical theory we can 
idenufy salient aspects of the (critical approach 
that have special relevance to the chee! of public 
organisations. 

Like Weber, Haberinas refers to the prepon- 
derance of technical efficiency in a modern state 
through the operation of public bureaucracy. 
As thé society gets increasingly bureaucratised, 
social power and discretion tend to be concen- 
trated in the hands of bureaucratic state appa- 
ratus. The trend toward over-bureaticratization 
causes concern about the social role of the bu- 
reaucracy which can be inquired into trom the 
critical perspective. 

The expanding role of the public bureaucracy 
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is not matched by its popular acceptance. 
Paradoxically enough there is increasing criticism 
of the bureaucracy as a self-aggrandising force 
alienated from the public who can rarely repose 
trust in it. Public interest and bureaucratic 
interests seem at many places at loggerheads, 
which was also the contention of the public 
choice school. 

Despite a great variety of management struc- 
tures and styles, the common assumption has 
been that management is basically technical in 
nature whose primary motive is to produce pre- 
dictable results by manipulanng human beings 
and materials, Positivisuc assumptions pervade 
mainstream public administration. Admuinistra- 
tive ‘science’ is credited with the power, to pro- 
vide instrumental statements which can be prof 
itably used by practising managers to. regulate 
the behaviour of the subordinates and to contral 
environmental uncertainties, The search for ef- 
ficiency has led to the depersonalisation. and 
rigidity of the administrative processes, Organi- 
sational mmates, especially those at the operative 
level, are looked at as data to be manipulated at 
will or directed as and when necessary by the 
superiors. Within the organisation, the human 
beings are thus separated from one another and. 
are treated as impersonal objects. 

The mainstream literature in public 
administration has thus been obsessed with 
the ideas of control and regulation, order and 
efficiency aud predictability and rationality. 
Intra-organisationally, such an approach to 
organisation has Jed to alienation from work 
and fellow workers, As regards organisation- 
client relanonship, the alienation takes the forms 
of organisational distrust and occasional hostility 
to the working of bureaucracy, 

A critical theory of public organisation 
would be interested in improving the quality 
of organisational life. It would inquire about 
the conditions ef power and dependence in 


an organisation and try to reveal the in 
contradictions in hierarchical relationst 
embedded in a bureaucracy. 

The critical approach would conceutr 
the distorted patterns of communicatio 
characterise present-day organisations b 
terms of internal and external relationsh 
organisations structure interpersonal relatio 
in hierarchical terms, the structural arrang 
stands in the way of free flow of communi 
among human beings within che organisai 
equal members of a comunon enterprise, 
holds good for organisation-client relatic 
whereby the organisation tends to lo 
the client as a burden and the chent is 
tends to view the organisation as unhelp 
such a situation, the organisational desig 
operation run counter to the basic purpc 
a democratic public service. 

The critical approach would suggest a: 
ent style of management altogether, direct 
so.imuch towards control as helping indiv 
to discover and pursue their own develoy 
tal needs, The basic thrust of critical the 
public organisation is towards reaffirmatio 
commutment to the democratization of ail 
of social relationships, This could be by lo 
and removing the disabilities that have b! 
the Surfacing of true needs of individuals 
cial and political spheres. 


‘Tue Pustic Service APPROACH 


Public administrauon as a discipline has 
experiencing currently an unusual uncer 
about approaches to the study of administs 
Historically, there have been shifting st 
from Taylorism to systems theory yia beh: 
and other process theories such as tho 
decision-making, leadership, coordinatioy 
communication and so on and so forth 
uniqueness of current turmoil lies in r 
‘fundamental’ questions about the role « 


e atself under the bewildering pressures 
ig from within and without the state (exg,, 
sation). 
The two discipline—shaking approaches, in 
context, are (a) reinventing government 
proach of Osbourne and Gaebler and (b) 
ew public management approach of the neo- 
mal school of thought. The-first approach 
seught to reorient governmental studies 
the point of view of core competetice of 
rament Which has been termed as ‘steering’ 
Ber than ‘rowing’, By contrast, the second 
pach has been focused on the ‘downsising’ 


en cnhanced management competence 
g information technology, introducing 


he neo-liberal philosophy, as the critics 
Mat out, has functioned to the detriment of 
er ‘public interest’, affecting particularly the 
dithe marginalized: 
other consequence of *downsizing" has 
fo be the central position of government 
core regulator of society. 
have been many reactions to the 
beral’ approach to government; more 
ortantly, it has been suggested thav the 
iberal view, by apotheosizing ‘market’ 
failed to appreciate the critical role of 
lic institutions—the goyernment—in the 
nance and development of society, [n their 
aking publication entitled, ‘The New, 
Services Serving, Not Steering’ (ME. 
, 2002) Denhardt and Denhardr have 
inctly put the central role of government as 
mice’. Government’, as they forcefully argue, 
dn't be run like a business, it should be run 
racy’. Public interest and democratic 
aship are the hall marks of government. As 
@ of service and community would be 
g, public employees would be having 
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better self-estimation and sense of dignity and 
self-respect. They would in fact be reconnected 
with the citizens. As the public servants would be 
inviting citizens to participate in the governance 
Process, their will emerge a new culture of 
co-governance with the administrators and 
citizens. working together for the common 
good of the society. This new atggude and 
new involvement—-co-governance—is what 
Denhardt. and Denharde call ‘the New Public 
Service! As it hasbeen observed, “Administrators 
are realizing that they have much to gainy by 
‘listening’ to the public rather than ‘telling’ and by 
‘serving’ rather than, ‘steering’. At the invitation 
of public servants, even their urging, ordinary 
citizens are once again becoming engaged in 
the governance: process. Citizens and public 
officials, are working, together to define and to 
address common problems in a cooperative and 
mutually beneficial way”. 

‘What. Demharde and Denhards. describe. is 
more,an expectation—a: normative stand— 
inorder to sensitize us.to. the democracy- 
diminishing trend inhererit’ in. the neo-liberal 
philosophy with: its accene-on:'market’ and de- 
emphasis‘on ‘government’. [tis a:timely warning 
and-an appropriate cautionary note against 
the trendy ‘down-sizing’ movement in public 
administration. 


SUMMING UP: 


To sum up, public administration as a discipline 
is still in the process of establishing its identity, 
The evolutionary pragess' is| indicative of 
the shifting boundaries of the discipline, in 
response to constantly, emerging)so¢ial needs. 
As administrative practices arecalled upon: to 
respond to new problemsand challenges surfacing: 
in the wake of social change, the: discipline has 
correspondingly to shed its formalistie and 
insular “efficiency” orientation of the older 
genre. It seems the norms of democracy are 
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seeking entry into public organisations and 
the concern for distributive justice is assuming 
critical significance as a major administrative 
agenda item. 

At the same time, since the eighties there has 
been a noticeable change in public administration 
discourse, upholding a new ‘public management’ 
doctrine (being discussed separately) favouring 
more and more market-orientation, as 
distinguished from ‘state’ or government 
orientation. Another new development is the 
steady rise of what has been called third-party 
administration. The conventional view has been 
that all government programmes are carried out 
by the government's own employees. This is truc 
to a great extent no doubr. But in reality much 
of government's work is farmed out to other 
semi-government, private and non-government 
organisations. Local government, for instance, 
does many agency functions on behalf of the 
central government. Similarly, many development 
programmes are often handed over to non- 
government organisations. Many government 
activities such as road building, housing etc. are 
contracted out to private agencies. The current 
trend is towards leaner and thinner government 
and as many activities as possible, it is being 
argued, should be handed over to private parties 
including NGOs. This trend will in course of 
time involve new modes of control, financing 
and monitoring of “third party administration” 
by the government. 
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CHAPTER 2 


oar 
Organisational Effectiveness 


traditionally, there has been the one- 
dimensional definition of organisational 
effectiveness: if an organisation has 


‘successfully’ achieved its objective, it is 
considered effective”. Effectiveness is thus a 
matter of comparing results with intentions. 

This goal attainment theory has been 
challenged by organisational researchers on the 
ground that (a) organisations have multiple goals: 
some are official (openly announced) goals and 
others are operative goals (more realistic short- 
term goals); in real practice organisations, move 
in many directions and it is a simplistic notion 
to talk about one, overriding goal: 


The organisational goals are often in 
conflicting relationship; one department, 
say health, would like to go for an 
aggressive immunisation programme, but 
its move may by blocked by the finance 
department by withdrawing fund. 
There is a weak relationship between 
organisational goal and individual 
behaviour. In real life, decisions are 
taken by members of the organisation 
without preset goals, In times of crisis 
or“emergency, stresses and strains, 
the managers are compelled to take 
short-term decisions to cope with the 
problems at hand. Rarely there is much 
Qpportunity for rational long-term, goal 
directed behaviour. 


Multiple Criteria: Organisations and their 


subunits are no doubt purposeful a 
are expected to attain goals. But ‘n 
organisational effectiveness must encomy 
than goal attainment’ and organisational 
have identified ‘a wide variety of effe 
criteria in which the goal achievement ; 
is one of several dimensions’. 

Palumbo and Moody have shortli 
following effectiveness criteria out o 
number of indicators of organisational gr 
stability: 


(i) Outcomes: The first is the tr 
performance measurement crit 
terms of outcomes or goal att 
For instance, in the case of a 
health centre, an important « 
would be: how many patients we 
ed at the centre? There are, o 
conceptual problems here in r 
measurement of ‘treatment’ ( 
‘treating’ or ‘curing’ would be 
able criterion). 

Adaptation: In terms of open 
theory, achievement of results | 
to the organisation's coping abi 
the environment. It is organ: 
survival and continuity that w 
the ultimate criterion of effec 
Flexibility and adaptability, n 
adherence to goals, would 
hallmark of effectiveness. Thus cc 
organisational effectiveness is the 
of an organisation, in either re 


(ii) 
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absolute terms, to exploit its environ- 
_ ment in the acquisition of scarce and 
valued resources”? 
System health: The open systems 
theory suggests that organisations have 
to strike a balance between production 
goals and maintenance goals. A local 
police organisation may make an all-out 
effort to prevent crime by deploying a 
larger number of police men on patrol 
duty supported by a fleet of vehicles. It 
would however be a short-term gain, 
as the good result (crime prevention/ 
detection) need to be sustained on 
the basis of a longer-term policy. 
What is important is to make sure 
that the equipments used (vehicles) are 
maintained regularly kept in good 
_ shape for longer term ‘lise (not merely 
one-shot achievement). Also, the basic 
Ieuan. resource (the policemen) should 
be trained and retrained and motivated 
_ to do the job on regular basis as against 
One-time campaign basis, which is 
very common in police organisations. 
Thus, maintenance of infrastructure 
and human resources development are 
of crucial significance for maintaining 
Organisational health. Only then can one 
be sure of organisational effectiveness on 
sustained basis. 


Up: Organisational effectiveness 

a complex, muls-dimensioned problem. 
been very well summarised: 

ing to view organisational effectiveness 

dimension is much like trying to 

-a cube without depth preparation— 

is distortion”. 

ing effectiveness, one should take 

the fact that effectiveness criteria do not 

stance; nor do they remain the same in 

of an organisation’ life. 


It has been observed that an entrepreneurial 
leadership pushes the organisation towards 
productivity; by contrast, the general trend in 
bureaucratic organisation has been towards 
stability. Even within a bureaucratic organisation, 
in normal times, effectiveness criteria may 
favour stability and predictability; but in 
emergencies (e.g. food or drought relief) the 
same organisation would prefer more flexibility 
and adaptability in search of effectivetiess. 


“EFFICIENCY IN: GOVERNMENT 


The original call for efficiency in government 
operations can be traced to the old 
Wilsonian dictum: that it was necessary “to 
straighten the paths of government, to make 
its business less un-businesslike...”. In public 
administration ‘efficiency’ has always been. the 
prime consideration, as government has been 
considered proverbially sick and inefficient. 
Government is big business. The range and scale 
of government activities have been increasing 
with more and more involvement of government 
in the regulation of supply of commodities and 
services for the benefit of the people. This is 
particularly true of the post-colonial developing 
countries where governments have a crucial role 
to play in bringing about radical socio-economic 
changes, Expansion of government activities 
must. be matched by efficient management of 
the public sector, Experience shows, however, 
that government is not as efficient as it should 
be. Allegations are often heard that money 
is not well spent on government projects; 
or, when funds are spent, the results are not 
commensurate with investments. There are 
frequent complaints of administrative red tape, 
delays and corruptions. Government may be 
inefficient, but it has got to be efficient in public 
interest. It is in this context that efficiency in 
government assumes critical significance. Peter 
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Drucker, the well-known management scientist, 
writes that the service (government) institution 
is in a fundamentally different ‘business’ from 
business. “It is different in its purpose, It has 
different values, It needs, different objectives 
and it makes a different contribution to society. 
‘Performance and results’ are quite different 
w a service institution from what they are in 
a business. ‘Managing for performance’ is the 
one area in which the service insutution differs 
significantly from business”.* 

Logically, one has to consider efficiency in 
government in a different perspective. It need 
not be equated with what goes on im private 
management. The differences between public and 
business administration can be looked at from 
the input and the output side of the account,as 
suggested by Peter Self: Public administration 
is very much exposed to ‘politics’. Demands 
very often come from the political system 
and the administrative system has to respond 
to them. “Business firms”, to quote Peter Self, 
“are not directly integrated with the political 
system in the way that all administrative agencies 
(including even most public corporations) 
necessarily are. Administrative agencies inhabit 
a political instead of a market environment and 
the political system articulates demands and 
monitors results in quite different ways from the 
market system.” 

Public administration has greater similarity 
with business administration, when considered 
from the output side of the account. The 
technical nature of the activities undertaken 
by an organisation has a decisive impact on 
the structure of the organisation. Many a time, 
the outputs of public administranion and those 
of business administration are found to be 
much the same, In this connection the six-fold 
classification of administrative outputs by Peter 
Self is as follows: 


(a) Public utilities such as electricity, 
etc. 

(b) Social services such as education 
etc. 

(c) Scientific and technical services 
research and development in scie 
technology, agriculture etc, 

(d) Military and paramilitary services 
defence, police ete, 

(e) Basic powers of regulation and assista 
as regulation of competition, re; 
relating to safety and health of ir 
workers etc. 

(8 Overall planning of the econo 
environment and social welfare. 


Services included in the first three iten 
list have built-in technical requirements t 
to be adhered to by all organisations, irre 
of their location in the public or privat 
Of course, if an electricity undertaki 
the private sector, it is likely to be mu 
insulated from public pressures and in 
than would be the case if it were in th 
sector. Its scale of operation and linkay 
other organisations also would be mux 
limited. Services, when provided thro 
public sector, would have to reckon wi 
costs which private management may | 
into account, The polluaon problem of a 
plant, for instance, will figure more pror 
in a public sector electricity undertakin 

The last three items in the list of admit 
outputs have very few genuine par: 
business organisation, they are uni 
government. 

Clearly, more urgent services, mon 
and semi-monopolistic services and fi 
which are inherently public in natu 
as defence and law and order main 
are confined to government. The s 
government activities has never been 
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history; it expands or shrinks with political 
Fegime variations. 


Méeaninc or Erriciency 


ing back to our initial search for a meaning 
of the term ‘efficiency’ in government, it.can be 
suggested. that efficiency needs to be related to 
objective of an organisation. Government 
acbyitics are very wide ranging. Some of these 
‘ead to the production of concrete, measurable 
puts such as water supply, roads, irrigation and 
on, Others are maintenance and regulatory 
tions. Law and order maintenance, licensing, 
public health regulations are a few examples 
ef such functions. There are a few others 
that entail balancing of diverse policy goals. 
Desmond Keeling in his book, Management in 
Government, suggested a three-fold classification 
of the tasks of government. In the first category, 
the administrative tasks call for quasi-judicial 
attitudes and methods. The diplomatic tasks, a 
second category, involve reconciliation among 
a number of diverse goals. The third category 
embracing the management tasks requires 
the most efficient use of resources. Keeling’s 
classification suggests different efficiency tests 
for different tasks, 

In business administration, efficiency is 
asually measured in terms of resource use. It 
a matter of input-output relationship, the 
tnplication being the least cost approach. to 
organisauonal performance. Efficiency is thus 
considered in terms of ‘profit’ earning. The 
profit test may be applicable to some of the 
production or commercial units in the public 
sector. But to assess performance in the public 
sector merely by the profit indicator would 
be taking a narrow view of the role of this 
sector. More than efficiency, ‘effectiveness’ 
assumes critical significance in the appraisal of 
government performance. Effectiveness refers to 


successful achievement of specific policy goals. 
Cost reduction should, of course, be kept in 
mind, But, resource use should not be taken 
as constraint on performance, In umes of crisis 
such as severe drought or devastating flood, 
government cannot sit down and calculate 
the costs‘of operations to reduce expenditure. 
Immediate relief rather than minimum cost 
weighs, heavily in government mind in such 
circumstances. Peter Self’s observation in this 
context is very relevant, As he says “Business 
management is guided by specific but socially 
narrow tests of resource efficiency, which can be 
contined to the firm in question. The equivalent 
tests for government must refer ulamately to 
the welfare of the whole society, as politically 
articulated™." 

Three kinds of efficiency seem important 
in public administration. Firstly, administrative 
or management efficiency is as relevant to. business 
administration as to government administration. 
Good organisations, appropriate methods 
and procedures and the use of management 
techniques such as work study, network technique 
etc. are equally useftl in public administration, as 
it seeks to promote efficiency. 

Secondly, policy efficiency has peculiar 
significance for government organisation. This 
kind of efficiency refers to the making of right 
policy decisions and the choice of appropriate 
programmes to achieve the defined objectives. 
For instance, government may spend huge sums 
of money on a new rail line but the cost will 
be in fructuous if the new line does not help to 
achieve the planned objectives such as regional 
development through free flow of commodities, 
services and people. Many a time, government 
projects yield results after a fairly long period. 
Still, in making public investment decisions the 
achievement of larger policy objectives has to be 
kept in mind. This is how policy efficiency can 
be ensured in government. 
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A third kind of efficiency can be related 
to the satisfaction of the public. This can be 
called service efficiency.’ Government efficiency, 
specially where programmes are directed toward 
specific target groups, has to be measured in 
terms of accessibility to citizens and their overall 
satisfaction derived from the enjoyment of 
designated services and facilities, Development 
prograinmes meant for the small farmers (SFA) 
and for other weaker sections of the community 
such as the marginal farmets and rural attisans 
should keep the service efficiency in mind. 
Chentele development and satisfaction would 
determine the efficiency of these development 
programmes. 
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CHapTer 3 


Sw 


Public-Private Dichotomy 


‘tT needs to be emphasised, in continuation 
‘ef the discussion in the previous chapter, 
-that government has to function within 
med constitutional rules and regulations. 
is a certain legalism inherent in 
ment operations. Business administration 
ot as hamstrung as public administration 
By innumerable rules and regulations that are 
ased to control the working of the public 
Stor in ‘public interest. 
The distinction between the public and 
‘Private sector is greatly influenced by the 
itical philosophy of each nation. In the 
SA. for instance, the private sector plays a 
important role in the American economy 
sed society. The public sector is in many ways 
pendent on the private sector for the supply 
poods and services, Hence, the tendency in 
country is towards blurring of lines rather 
im 4 distinct bifurcation of responsibilities. In 
dia. by contrast, the public sector had earlier 
een the dominant sector in a situation of mixed 
Seonomy. The steady diminution of the public 
Sector in India, if it continues as a matter of new 
public policy, is expected to draw in course of 
Sime a sharper distinction between the public 
and private management. 
tna nutshell, it may be suggested that 
eonsiderations of general welfare should be 
the common concern of public and business 
sdministration. Private management can ignore 
the larger public interest only at its peril, At 
the other end, public administration can hardly 


ignore the needs of efficient management. 
Continued maladministration may ultimately 
lead to the shrinkage of its areas.of concern.’ The 
current advocacy of ‘privatisation’ is indicative 
of this trend. 

The distinction between business and public 
administration has broadly been summed up as 
follows: 


1 The major purpose of public 
administration is to serve the public; 
hence general welfare and, in specific 
cases, cliental satisfaction are the ends 
that public administration must serve. 
Business administration, by contrast, is 
basically oriented toward earning profit 
for the business proprietors. Inability 
to ‘earn profits will soon drive a private 
enterprise out of business. 

2. Public administration has to operate 
strictly according to laws, rules and 
regulations. Adherence to law brings in 
a degree of rigidity in operation in the 
public sector. There is always the fear of 
audit or other aberrations from regulations 
that.act as a constraint on performance. 
Contrastingly, business administration is 
relatively free from similar constraints 
of law and regulations. There are of 
course general laws regulating business, 
but individual business firms have 
considerable flexibility to adapt their 
operations to changing situations. This is 
possible because of their relative freedom 
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from specific laws and rules that abound 
in public administration. 

. The actions of public administration 

agencies are much more exposed to 
the public gaze. An achievement rarely 
gets publicity, but a little fault hits the 
newspaper headline. Organisations like 
the police have to be on their toes 
to make sure that their operations do 
not incur the public wrath. This wide 
publicity is not to be found in business 
administration, nor is it so very closely 
watched by the public and the publicity 
media. 
In public administration, any show of 
discrimination, or partiality will evoke 
public censure or legislative commotion. 
Hence, the administrators are to be 
very consistent and impartial in their 
dealings with the public. In business 
administration, discrimination is freely 
practised. In the choice of products and 
in fixing prices, business administration 
overtly practises discrimination which is 
almost a part of business culture. 

. Public administration, especially at high- 
er reach of government, is exceedingly 
complex. There are many pulls and pres- 
sures, many minds have to meet and 
discuss, consultations go on in several 
rounds of meetings. Activities in one 
department have ramifications that 
spread over several other departments. 
By contrast, business admuinistration is, 
generally speaking, much more well-knit 
and single-minded in operation. There 
is much less complexity in organisation 
and operations. The pulls and pressures 
are certaitily much less, as compared to 
public sector operations. 

. It is political direction thar gives public 
administration its special character. 


Politics is at the core of pub 
ministration and at higher echel 
civil servants must have the t: 
mature understanding to work 
with politicians. This speciality o 
administration marks it out cleat 
business administration. 


The distinction between public adnun: 
and business or private administration ni 
however, be blown out of proportions. T 
several aspects of public management | 
generic; that is, they are similar in bot! 
administration and private managemen 
are many grey areas where the line of se] 
between the two is not so marked, For i 
a public organisation like a milk dai 
state transport undertaking has to func 
business or commercial lines. It has, tt 
to emulate some of the methods and f 
of business management. At the oth 
private business is increasingly being st 
to government regulation in public inte! 
kind of ‘mixed’ economy that prevails. 
under strong government direction is pr 
an endorsement of public-private coe 
and cooperation, 


PRIVATISATION MOVEMENT 


At this stage,a note on the recent “priva 
movement will be in order, ‘Privatisati 
emerged in the lexicon of managemer 
eighties, came to be defined narrow! 
make private, especially to change fron 
to private control or ownership’. It | 
come to acquire 4 broader meaning syr 
a new way of looking at society's ne 
redefining the role of government in 
them. It means relying more on society’ 
institutions and less on government to 
needs of the people. 


‘The Privatisation movement has been spurred 
By at least four major forces: 


i, Pragmatic: The goal being better 
government and a more cost-effective 
one; 

ii, Ideological: The goal being to 
ideologically reduce the role of 
government in societal needs fulfilment 
vis-a-vis private Insutuuons; , 

iii. Commercial: The goal being to 
get more business by having more of 
government spending redirected towards 
commercial interests; 

iy. Populist: The goal being to achieve a 
better society by giving people greater 
power to satisfy their common needs. 

Privatisation has been conceived as a strategic 
roach to improve governmental productivity 
thereby to give people more for their 
money. Attempts to improve governmental 
performance have taken many forms such as 
budgeting reform, introduction of management 
niques and even large-scale reforms through 
eeforms committees and commissions. In terms 
consequences, however, such reform efforts 
generally been unsuccessful. The latest move 
‘privatise’ is not to belittle the importance of 

ent’ but to intprove the productivity 
© organistions, Cost-conscious public 
and other productivity-oriented groups 
¢ now favouring privatisation ‘as an’ important 
tool for better public management and as the 
key to more cost-effective government’. 

' 


publi 


Meruons oF PriyarisAtioNn 


Following are the categorisation of E.S. Savas', 
ifferent methods of privatisation can be broadly 
classified as: 

a)“ Divestment: 

b) Delegation and 

©) Displacement 
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Divestment stands for shedding an 
enterprise or asset. This involves a positive step 
by government whereby ai enterprise or asset is 
either sold or given away as an ongoing business, 
or an enterprise may be closed down and the 
assets sold away. 

Delegation requires a continuing, active role 
for govertiment. In this method government 
delegates to the private sector part of or all of 
the activity of producing goods and services, but 
retains responsibility for overseeing the result. 
Delegation can be carried our by contract, 
franchise, grant, voucher, or mandate. Local 
government, for instance, often contracts for 
services such as solid waste collection. 

The third method—Displacement—is 
somewhat passive process that leads to a 
government's entity being displaced more or 
less gradually by the private séctor/as markets 
develop to satisfy needs. Displacement may 
occur by default (government ‘not being able 
to provide services stich as transport), by 
withdrawal (deliberately government vacates 
an area and allows private sector to take it 
up) and by deregulation—a method enabling 
the private sector to challenge a’ government 
monopoly and even displace it altogether. The 
discussions here point towards a néw way of 
looking at privatisation, which is government- 
strengthening and not quite anti-public sector. 


How Drrrerent ts Pustic Sector? 


Public-private distinction, as Dwight Waldo has 
remarked, is no longer a sharp one, at Jeast in the 
United States and there 1s a movement ‘towards 
a ting and mixing of the two’? Af extreme view 
taken by Barry Bozeman is that“all organisations 
are public because publi¢ authority affects some 
of 'the behaviour or process of al! organisations. 
All organisations, in his view, share public’ and 
‘private’ features.’ 
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It is understandable that as government gets 
more and more involved in business and as 


business-like approaches are. increasingly taken 
in governmental operations, there is bound to 
be the blurring of lines between the public and 
private sectors. 

On the other side, there are scholars who pount 
out the special nature of public administration, 
Nore, in this connection, Wallace Sayre’s 
comment: ‘Business and public organisations 
are alike only in all unimportant respects”, The 
crucial distinction has been identified as public 
administration’s basis in rule of law. Public 
organisations do, public’s business in. terms. of 
law. They administer law, ‘Every element of 
ther being ~ their, structure, staffing, budget 
and purpose - is the product of legal authority. 
Every acuon taken by a, public administrator 
ultimately must be traceable to a legal grant of 
authority”, 

Also public organisations have. distinctive 
processes and they work in different environment. 
Public scrutiny, balancing of political. interests 
and accountability through a variety of agencies 
and processes such.as the legislature, the judiciary, 
the media and the public mark. out public, 
administration as a distinctly different enterprise 
and very importantly, it is the challenge of public 
service that distinguishes public from, private 


admunistration. curry 


A BALANCED ViEw , ts ’ 


Public administration as practical governmental 
activities lor societal. management is carried 
on at different leyels—centre, state and local 
—within the broad governing philosophy as 
delineated in the constitution. Thus, the Indian 
Constitution provides the: philosophical frame- 
work and major conditions (e.g...fundamental 
rights of citizens, directive principles etc.) that 
public administration in India at.any. level has 


to reckon with, The Constitution create 
opportunities and constraints for adminis! 
For instance, there are opportunities cres 
reservation of public appointmetits. The 
of the Comptroller and Auditor Genera 
after the accounts and audit of govern 
at all levels. The legislatures both at the 
and in the states pass the budget and he 
executive accountable. Under the Consti 
the judiciary listens to cases against gover 
agencies lodged by aggrieved citizens. Th 
basic principles of government and some 
major control mechanisins are laid down 
Constitution. This is something unique to. 
management. 

Secondly, the public agencies and p 
business face the ‘market’ very different! 
private firms’ face the market more dire 
the firms are unable to produce produ 
services at cpmpetitive prices, their clients 
to alternative sources and this affects the 
income badly, - 

Bublic agencies, by contrast, do not 
competitive markets for their product: 
services. The prices of government ‘good 
usually fixed through budget exercises. Tht 
taxation, resources a raised by government 
charges are also #fposed n certain occa 
but the general trend is that. government age 
operate as legal monopolies, sometimes se1 
are provided to everyone at a fixed cost 
instance, the charge-for ‘Speed Post’ is the 
for everybody. 

In public interest, government has to pre 
certain goods andyservices which w 
otherwise not be provided by private’ f 
These goods and services are called "public g 
or collective goods.’ Highways, education, \ 
supply, public welfare are some exampl 
‘public goods’. Society as'a whole derives be 
from these; hence; the cost of these goods 
services 1s borne by the society as a whole. 
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For this kind of fiscal management, the mar- 
tet is less constraining in the public than in the 
private sector. 

_ Thirdly, public administration enjoys a position 
@perior to private management because of its 
Erect link with the state's sovereign power. "The 
sens of public administrators have the forces 
few and the coercive power of government 
md’ them’. Private firms can approach the 
for any wrong doing, but their actions 
binding inthe same sense and cannot be 
peced through legitimate coercive: power, as 
© case of a government agency. 
As Rosenbloom has emphasised the 
sinctiveness; 
Public admunistration is concerned with 
inistration. of the public interest. It is 
ined by constitutions and relatively 
ined by market forces and it is 
idered a public trust exercised on behalf of 
Sovercign”.” 
social complexities of modern age have 
@ generating newer pressures for government 
ol and regulation. Environmental manage- 
=, pollution control, natural resources con- 
aon, child labour prohibition, regulation 
formation network and. broadcasting—all 
© and many more activities are increasing 
den of public management, Private man- 
‘has no such parallel macro-social man- 
ent. Hence, there is considerable truth in 
satement that public administration is not 
ly a kind of technology but a special form 


of moral endeavour. In a moral and basic sense, 
public administration has to serve ‘a higher pur- 
pose’. 
What is clearly discernible is that the nature 
of public service management is changing fast. 
The change is from a system characterised by 
bureaucratic hierarchies to one with a much 
more diversified pattern. There is now much 
more focus on quality of services, there is more 
emphasis now on the role of ‘market’ and there 
is emphasis now on multi-agency partnerships. 
Government is now being called upon to play 
more and more ‘enabling’ role than the traditional 
‘doing’ role. At the same time, old management 
themes and styles persist. Obviously, the ‘new’ 
and the ‘old’ sometimes coexist and sometimes 
conflict with each other. 
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CHAPTER 4 . 


es 


Approaches, Principles and Theories 


pproaches are standpoints that fix 
A‘ vision and outlook. In public 

ministration, three major approaches 
or standpoints deserve: mention: 


(a) Institutional Approach: It lays 
emphasis on structures, organisation, 
constitutional framework and laws and 
procedures, Classical analysts belong to 
this category. 

(b) Managerial Approach: This has for its 
focus operational issues and problems __ 
the internal goings on in the orgamisation. 
Processes and producing results are’ its 
major concerns. 

(c) Political Approach: It concentrates 
on power and interests in organisational 
life; influences coming from outside and 
public interest issues that dominate pub- 
lic organisation. The role of the state and 
the changing functions of the public 
sector fall in this way of thinking. All 
these approaches are relevant for public 
administration analysis. 


Both theory and practice need to coalesce to 
help understand the functioning of governments 
and to work out adininistrative policies and 
practices in the interest of efficient management 
and clientele satisfaction. Bureaucratic structure, 
processes and behaviour have been the central 
concerns of the subject. It differs from political 
science, as it demarcates a narrow area of 
intellectual inquiry focussed basically on the 


executive organisation and? operations of the 
government. Public interest being at the core of 
governmental functioning, it also differs from 
the management sciences: The subject does, 
of course, borrow heavily from the latter. As 
regards its nexus with political science, it is now 
widely acknowledged that public administration 
as povernmental organisation and activities 
is embedded in politics and is shaped and 
influenced by it. There is even an extreme view 
suggesting that public administration is politics 
and the classical view of politics-administration 
dichotomy is unrealistic and untenable. 


ADMINISTRATIVE THEORIES 


What passes for*theory’ in public administration 
norms needs to be accepted cautiously. The 
word ‘theory’ is often very loosely used. In social — 
science discussions the question of ‘value’ as 
preferred state of things appears again and again. 
It is possible to talk of value theory in the sense — 
thar there can be generalisations about individual 
and/or collective expressions of preferences 
grown out of life-experiences. An administrator 
might be holding a view that the universities 
should be headed by officers from the All-India 
Services. Implied in his viewpoint is a preference 
for the administrator as the appropriate power- 
wielder, Discussions on administration abound 
in suggestions and recommendations that take 
the form of ‘should be’. To a careful observer, 


these are value judgements or statements of 
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preferences which are not always explicitly 
expressed. 

Scientific inquiry must evolve causal theories 
that would help analyse concrete situations and 
would have predictive use. As David Easton 
puts it: 

“The accumulation of data through acceptable 
techniques does not alone give us adequate 
knowledge. Knowledge becomes critical and 
reliable as it increases in generality and internally 
consistent organisation, when, in short, it is. cast 
in the form of systematic generalised statements 
applicable to large numbers of particular 
cases”. 

Causal theory, in this sense of generalisation 
and statement of probabilistic relationship 
between facts, needs to be worked out in public 
admunistration. Bur at the present state of the 
subject, such theories are more talked about 
than really existing. 

As a subject of study, public administration 
has been everybody's field. The practising 
administrators and academics, of all sorts 
have something to say on one or the other 
aspects of administration, In fact a coherent, 
concentrated and organised body of knowledge 
on the phenomenon of public administration 
is still evolving. The state of ‘theory’, under 
such circumstances, cannot be expected to be 
sausfactory, As Martin Landau comments rather 
sarcastically, administrative theory is “marked by 
a plethora of competing schools, a polyglot of 
languages and accordingly, a confusion of logic. 
There is neither a common research tradition 
nor the necessary consensus for a common 
field of inquiry. Each of the competing schools 
questions the others, adventurism is rampant 
and commonly accepted standards of control 
do not exist™.> Peter Self similarly points out 
that various kinds of ‘theories’ Have grown up 
around public administration “that are derived 


a 


from many or no academic disciplines”. 


It is this discomforting situation that 
prompted Herbert Sinion to look for a fairly 
definite locus of public administration, which 
can then be subjected to rigorous scientific 
analysis. Admittedly, theory-building in public 
administration is not an easy task, as there 
are yarious kinds of public organisations, 
administrative structures and processes. 
Generalised statements have also to be tested in 
different cultural situations before they could be 
accepted as universal, 

Traditionally, administrative theorising has 
been the work of practitioners and reformers, 
particularly in the United ‘States of America. 
Practitioners like Frederick Taylor in America 
did anchor their ideas in administrative real- 
ity. But at the same time, they had their own 
ideas about ‘good organisation’ which they had 
imperceptibly tried to promote. Administra- 
tive theories have, therefore, to be understood 
against the socio-economic background of the 
theorists and the historical time period of their 
existence. Ideas that often pass for ‘theories’ are 
most likely to contain implied biases grown out 
of the sociohittorical sitiation Of a writer. 

Despite such limitations, which are commion 
to social sciences in general, attempts at. 
theorising in public administration have been 
going on for a long time. Case study method 
has been very popular, especially in the US.A., 
to portray micro situations, which could be 
developed inductively into general propositions 
about administration. 

There is now a large compilation known 
as organisation theory dealing mainly with 
formal organisations. Governmental activities 
are undertaken within a specific organisational 
matrix. The growth and evolution of public 
organisations, their structures and operational 
processes and the behaviour of the members of 
those organisations are interesting subjects’ of 
study. Theory-building can be possible ifmore and 
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more empirical studies are made of the various 
kinds of public organisations, The evolving 
discipline of organisation theory is in many 
ways helpful in understanding the organisation 
and working of public organisations. Ir needs 
to be pointed out, however, that most writings 
on organisation theory are based on the study 
of business administration, The special features 
of government organisations are often ignored 
or not properly understood by organisation 
theorists, Since its empirical base is primarily in 
business administration, organisation theory has 
to be carefully adapted to the study of public 
administration. Nevertheless, it has.cmerged in 
recent times as a powerful tool of analysis.of 
public administration as well. 

The most important paradigm in public ad- 
ministration has been the Weberian concept of 
bureaucracy, Generations of scholars on gov- 
ernment organisations have relied heavily on 
the steactural and“ behavioural implications of 
Weber's theoretical formulation. [he Weberian 
formulation, as we will discuss later, has re- 
mained a general conceptual fraptework for 
the understanding of the nature of bureaucracy. 
Organisational complexities of contemporary 
public organisations in terms of structures, proc- 
esses and behaviour cannot, however, all be fully 
comprehended by reference to Weberian theory 
alone. 

Theoretical concerns in public administration 
have thus to be pursued in a somewhat eclectic 
fashion. Organisation theory can be helpful, 
provided its application takes care of the 
special features of public administration and is 
related to government organisation. Weberian 
formulation continues to be the dominant 
paradigm in the study of administration. Since 
public administration is peculiarly embedded in 
politics, administrative analyses have necessarily 
to.draw mostly on political science. With intense 
intermingling of politics and administration, 
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theories in political science become fairly 
freely interchangeable with those in public 
administration. ‘Principles’ are practical recipes 
growing out of the world of work and practice. 
They do not have the rigour and durability of 
‘theories’. Scientific nianagement which we 
owe mainly to Taylor laid down some of such 
‘principles’ or action prescriptions. 


ORGANISATION THEORIES § 


The theories of public administration, as the 
previous discussion points out, are drawn 
on from a variety of sources, The term 
‘administration’ refers to an activity or function. 
Organisation, by contrast, stands for the object 
within which administration resides and takes 
place. Conceptually, organisation has wider 
connotation than administration. Hence instead 
of talking about administrative theorics, we 
prefer the phrase organisation theories. The basic 
character of the theories of organisation and 
an understinding of the nature and typologies 
of organisation should therefore engage our 
attention first. 


NATURE AND TYPOLOGIES OF ORGANISATION 


Organisation theory has been described 
as the study of structure and functioning of 
organisations and the behayiour of groups and 
individuals within them. Drawing primarily 
on the disciplines of sociology and psychology, 
as also on economics and, to a lesser extent, 
on production engineering, a new science of 
Organisation has been emerging. 

We need to distinguish here complex 
formal organisations from. what is called social 
organisations. Formal organisations haye been 
defined as those whith have been established 
for the explicit purpose of achieving certain 
goals. They possess rules designed to anticipate 
and shape behayiour in the direction of these 


goals. Further they have formal, status structure 
ith clearly marked lines.of communication and 
uthority. Where social life is cartied.on without 
a framework of explicit goals or rules which 
define a formal status structure, it is usually 
ht more appropriate to use the term ‘social 
Anisation’, 

The study of formal organisation has, been 
Prompted by many considerations. As human 
is affected more and more by. numerous 
g¢ scale, complex organisations, it has been felt 
to study them scientifically. To quote 
ef eminent organisation theorist, “No matter 
hat you have to do with an organisation— 
hether you are going to study it, workin. it, 
ensult for it, subvert it, or use it in the interest 
ef another organisation—you must have some 
of the nature of the beast with which you 
re dealing”,* There is also the practical need 
= understand organisations to produce better 
seults, How is it that one organisation produces 
more than another? How does an organisation 
aduce at the lowest cost, relative to other or- 
misations? These and similar other questions 
great practical value can be answered only by 

tematic and scientific study of organisations, 

Organisation theory, therefore, has value both 

= pursuit of knowledge about organisations 

das a practical aid to actual organisational 

pblem-solving. 

The scope of our field can, be delineated with 

#erence to the three characteristics common 

all organisations: structure, processes and 

chaviour. 

Organisations have been studied from a 

riety of perspectives. The situation, has. been 

cened by Mason Haire, a leading writer, to 

proverbial story of the blind men describing 

elephant: cach believing he is describing a 

ferent animal, 

It is possible, despite considerable variability, 

distil a certain amount of common viewpoints 
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expressed about organisations, The fact remains, 
however, thar study: of organisations is not the 
exclusive province of any single discipline. 
Each disciplinary orientation tends to focus 
on a particular aspect or set of features of 
Organisations. 

Economists, for instance, tend to deal’ with 
how organisations allocate resources and 
how decisions:are' made urtder conditions of 
uncertainty. Industrial engineers focus on the 
technological underpinning of organisational 
activities. Sociologists have been mainly concerned 
with the structure of organisations and'the ways 
in which organisations try to cope with their 
external social environments. Psychologists have 
been interested in’ the behaviour of individuals 
and groups within organisations. Again, such 
issues as power and authority in organisational 
settings have attracted the attention of political 
Scientists, 

In essence, therefore, the analysis of 
organisations 1s a fertile meeting ground for 
a number of disciplines and has the distinct 
character of an interdisciplinary field. Turning 
to definition, the term: ‘organisation’ is not easy 
to: define, In. fact, March and Simon in their 
widely referred book, Organisations choose not 
to define this word but instead state “it is easier 
and probably more useful, to give examples of 
formal organisations than to define the term”. 

From a representative sample of some of the 
widely cited definitions, a summary of fanda- 
mental characteristics of organisations can be 
abstracted: 

Organisations consist of individuals and 
groups; their existence is geared to achieve cer- 
tain goals and objectives and they operate by 
means, of differentiated functions and intended 
rational coordination, 

Organisations can thus be understood in the 
context of their objectives, human context and 
operational modes. 
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Since formal’ organisations are highly com- 
plex entities, classificatory schemes should rep- 
resent this complexity. The essence of the ty- 
pological effort really lies in the determination 
of the critical variables for differentiating the 
phenomena under investigation. 

We can now teview some of the efforts:made 
to classify organisations and consider some 
possible future directions for taxonomic efforts. 


Tyrotoctes By GOAL: OR FUNCTIONS 


Talcow Parsons’ has a scheme of classificaion 
‘based on the type of function or goal served 
by the organisation. Here the concern is with 
the linkages between organisations and the 
wider society, The four types, of organisations 
distinguished, on this basis are: 


(i) Production organisation: This type of 
prganisation makes things which are 
© ‘consumed-by thé-society. 

(di) Political organisation; It is oriented toward 

_ political goals. It generates and allocates 
power within the society, * 

(iii) Integrative organisation: It seeks: to settle 
conflicts, difect motivations toward 
the fulfilment of institunonalised 
expectations and ensures that the parts 
of society work together. 

(iv). Pattern maintenance organisation: Icauempts 
to provide societal. continuity through 
educational, cultural and expressive 
activities, ~ 

The same approach has been further 

elaborated by Katz and Kahn." Their typologies 
are: (a) production or economic organisation; (b) 
managerial or political organisation (concerned 
with adjudication, coordination and control of 
resources, people and subsystéms); (c) aduptive 
organisation (that creates knowledge and develop 
and test theories) e/g. ‘universities, research 
organisations etc.; (d) maintenance organisation 


(which is devoted to the socialization of people 
for their ‘roles in other organisations and the 
larger society), e.g. church, school, health and 
welfare institutions. 

Katz and Kahn also refer to organisational 
characteristics as they highlight these major 
functions. They select four basic characteristics 
thar seem important for organisational opera- 
tions. 

First: the differentiation can be on the basis 
of the ‘through-put’. There are organisations 
that transform ‘objects and others that’ transform 
people. 

Second: There can be differentiation between 
expressive and instrumental orientations on the p: 
of organisation members. Expressive orientations 
are characteristic of organisations in which mem- 
bers participate for some intrinsic satisfactio 
gained from participation, An instrumental ori 
entation is one in which participation is for th 
purpose of receiving some material reward. 

Third: Another basis of differentiation 1 
the ofganisation’s structure itself. Organisatio: 
vary according to the degree to which thei 
boundaries are open’ and permeable; the de; 
to which the structute is differentiated, bo! 
horizontally and vertically, into sub-units 
hierarchical levels and the nature of allocatio 
system within the organisation. 

Fourth; The final, basis of differentiation is 
mariner in which organisations attempt to utili 
the energy or resources at their disposal. Th 
ranges from those organisations that seek't 
maintain equilibrium, in terms of not expandi 
or contracting the amount of input or outp 
to those that seek to maximise the utilizati 
of input so that more tesources are kept in 
organisation than spent. 


TYPOLOGIES ON ‘THE Basis OF COMPLIANCE 


Etzioni’ uses compliance as the major source: 


tiation between organisations. Compliance 
the manner in which lower participants in an 
anisation respond to the authority system 
the organisation. It is expressed through the 
of the lower participant's involvement 
the organisation. When coercion is the basis 
authority, compliance is alicnared; when 

neration is the basis of authority, compliance 
ees a calculative (utilitarian) turn; when authority 
18 normative (expressed through persuasion), 
pliance is moral. Most organisations would 
as fall into congruent types where three types 
authority would combine with three types 
compliance. 


OLOGIFS ON THE BASIS OF THE 
ONSUMER 


D 


ther formulation by Blau and Scott’ is based 
‘the principle of cui bono or who benefits. 

main consideration is who is the direct 
msumer of the output of the organisation, or 
othe prime beneficiary is? Four basic types 
derived on this basis. 

The first is the mutual-benefit: association, in 
ich the members themselves are the prime 
ies of the organisation's actions, 

The second type is the business concern where 

owners are the prime beneficiaries. 
Whe third type is the service organisation where 
clients served are the prime beneficiaries. 
Finally, there is the commonweal organisation 
which the public at large receives the major 
nefits. 
These taxonomic efforts are useful no doubt, 
these do not differentiate clearly between 
isations in terms of the variables that are 
aidered important. These are mainly deductive 
the sense that some characteristics have 
een considered important and then a system 
been sought to be developed around the 
jor variables. There have been some attempts 
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to construct empirically derived taxonomy 
of organisations. Following such’ efforts, it is 
now thought that empirical demonstretion 
of relationships between organisational 
characteristics might serve the major basis 
for organisational classification especially in 
government. : 


Two Approacues 


Studies on organisation have been an ongoing 
process and the body of knowledge now 
available as organisation theory is the product 
of constantly evolving discussions on the 
phenomenon of organisation, The theories in this 
field are naturally very diverse, as various writers 
have written for different purposes and differing 
from disciplinary bases. Keeping in mind our 
interest in public administration, a convenient 
way of looking at the large body of literature 
on organisations would be to concentrate 
on the broader and more general theories or 
‘principles’ that help us to understand the design 
or structural problems as these are related to 
efficient performance of organisational tasks. 
Writings on organisation can broadly be 
classified into two basic categories, One group 
stands out as a distinct cluster because of its 
substantive interest in finding out and advovating 
“one best way” of structuring organisation. This 
stream of thought has been called the ‘universdl 
design theory’. The second group, by contrast. 
is much less orthodox and more flexible, as 
it concedes a degree of structural fluidity 
and adjustment in response to such factors as 
technology and environmental changes. ‘This 
second group has been labelled ‘situational 
design theory’. The two contrasting streanis 
of thought are also known as. ‘closed system’ 
and ‘open system” approaches to organisational 
analysis. 
Under universal design theory, influential 
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thoughts that have relevance to) public 
administration can be identified as: 


(a) Scientific management school; 

(b) Classical theory of management, or 
administrative management theory; 

(c) Bureaucratic theory. 


Scientific Management; In the later part of the 
nineteenth century and early part of the present, 
the Scientific Management Movement was 
initiated by’ Frederick W, Taylor (1856-1915) 
who began his career as an apprentice in a small 
machinery-making shop in Philadelphia. Later 
he rose to the position of a machinist foreman 
and in that capacity he became interested in 
improving methods of work and efficiency in 
organisation. With his pragmatic concern for 
efficiency, he placed emphasis on planning, 
standardising and improving human effort at 
the level of the worker. He was keerto find out 
scientifically ‘the one best way’ of doing each 
task and thus to increase productivity in the 
organisation, Increased productivity, according 
to him, would benefit employer and employee 
alike and in this process bring about a ‘mental 
revolution. “By, maximising the productive 
efficiency of each worker, scientific management 
would also maximise the earnings of workers 
and employers. Hence, all conflict between 
capital and labour would be resolved by the 
findings of science”.” 

The focus of scientific management was 
rather narrow, as it essentially concentrated 
on the work done at the lowest level in the 
organisations. The purpose was to analyse the 
relygonships between the physical nature of 
work and the physiological nature of workers 
to determine job definiuons. 

Objective analysis of facts and data collected 
at the work place would provide the basis of 
determining the one best way to organise work. 
Also, it was the management's responsibility 


alone to find out this one best way. To quote 
Taylor: 

“It is only through enforced standardization 
of methods, enforced adoption of the best 
implements and working conditions and 
enforced cooperation that this faster work can be 
assumed and the duty of enforcing the adoption 
of standards and of enforcing this cooperation 
rests with the management alone,”'" 

The essence of scientitic management was 
stated by Taylor thus;- 

First: Develop a science for each element of 
a man’s work which replaces the old rule-of- 
thumb method. 

Second: Scientifically select and then train, 
teach and develop the workman, whereas in the 
past he chose his own work and trained himself 
as best he could. 

Third> Heartily cooperate with the men 
so as to insure all of the work beimg done in 
accordance with scientific Principles. 

Fourth: There is aliost an equal division 
of the work and ‘the responsibility between 
the management and the workmen. The 
management takes over all work for which they 
are better fitted than the workmen, while in 
the past; almost all of the work and the greater 
part of the responsibility were thrown upon the 
men. 

Taylor and his associates such as Henry Gantt 
and Frank and Lillian Gilbreth wrote books and 
articles spreading the principles of scientific 
management far and wide. These writings 
had profound impact on industrial structures 
and practices in the U.S.A. and Europe. Gantt 
became well known for the invention of the 
Gantt chart on which process of work could 
be plotted continuously against time. Gilbreth’s 
system became known as ‘speed work’ as it 
involved reduction in the amount of work 
through the elimination of unnecessary motions. 
Taylor initiated, improved methods of work, 
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but Gilbreth’s work to find out the best way of 
doing each job was much more far-reaching and 
laid the foundation of modern motion-study 
techniques. The other contribution of Gilbreth 


was the ‘flow process chart’. An operation is ~ 


broken down into steps that may be performed 
by several workers. This helps to discover 
whether some of the steps in the operation can 
be eliminated ‘or shortened. 

The main features of scientific management 
are as follows: 


1. The separanon of Planning and 
Execution was one of the basic tenets of 
Taylorism, 

. Concept of Functional Feremanship was 
evolved: to underline the need for so 
dividing the work of management that 
each man at the supervisory level would 
have as few functions as possible. 

. Motion and time study: The best way to 
do a work and the standard time for 
completion of the task. Motion study is 
to determine a preferable work method 
with consideration to raw materials, 
tools and equipments, hand and’ body 

d motion etc. 

Time Study is the fixing of appropriate 
time to complete a task after the 
preferred way is determined, 

4. The Taylor system introduced a 
differential piecework plan of payment 
to encourage workmen to put forth 
their best efforts. 
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Taylor’s scientific management was soon 
opposed both by managers and workers. 
Managers did not like the substitution of the 
scientific methods for their own judgement and 
discretion, Workers were opposed to time study 
procedures and standardisation of all aspects of 


their performance, as they did not like to be 
treated as machines. Greatest resistance came 
from the labour leaders who found in Taylorism 
a threat to their role and to the growth of trade 
union movement. It was Taylor’s conviction that 
effective cooperation between employer and 
employees would flow from better manage- 
ment through the application of the scientific 
principles. Unions would then be unnecessary. 

Taylor and his followers had viewed 
organisation mechanistically. They were 
essentially practitioners who were interested in 
improving workers’ performance at the level of 
the shop oor. The neglect of the human side 
of the organisation has been one of the major 
criticisms of Taylorism. Nevertheless, the ideas 
of scientific management greatly influenced 
administrative thought and management practices 
in subsequent years. The conceptual framework 
adopted later by the administrative management 
theorists was derived basically from Taylor's ideas. 
Clear delineation of authority and responsibility, 
the use of standards in control, separation of 
planning from operation, the functional 
organisation, incentive system for workers, the 
principle of management by exception and task 
specialisation—these were Taylor's ideas that 
greatly influenced management thought in later 
periods. 


CLASSICAL THEORY OF MANAGEMENT 


Scientific management also in the classical'‘mould 
as developed by Taylor and his followers was 
narrowly conceived as it focussed.on efficiency 
at the operative level. During the first half of this 
century, a broader approach to organisation was 
initiated by a group of writers whose interest 


- was chiefly in formal organisation structure and 


the basic management process. March and Si- 
mon have characterised this body of knowledge 
as ‘administrative management theory’ and its 
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proponents were called ‘departmentalists’, This is 
also known as the traditional or classical theory 
of management. The combination of the detini- 
tion of the field as proposed by Wilson and the 
Scientific Management and Departmentalists 
prescriptions for organisational management and 
structure (relying heavily on hierarchy as a pri- 
mary mechanism for control and coordination) 
constituted the core of the classical approach to 
public administration. Weber is also related to 
the classical approach, but his analysis covered 
much wider ground. 

Henri Fayol, a French engineer who 
was chief executive of a large coal and steel 
company from 1888 to 1918, was one of 
the earliest writers on the general theory of 
management. He believed that there was a 
single ‘administrative science’ whose principles 
were applicable not only to business but also to 
government, religious and other organisations. 
In 1916, he published a paper entitled ‘General 
and Industrial Management’ which was later 
brought out in a book form, Even now, this is 
considered one of the classics of management 
thought. Knowledge of administration rather 
than technical knowledge, according to 
Fayol, is what is needed at higher levels of an 
organisation, He defined the primary function 
of administration as 


. To plan 

. To organise both men and materials. 

. To command or to tell the subordinates 
what to do 

4, To coordinate 

5. To control. 


whe 


For the guidance of practising administrators, 
Fayol laid down a number of principles, as he 
said: 

“The soundness and good working order of 
the body corporate depend on a certain number 
of conditions termed indiscriminately principle, 


laws and rules. For preference I shall adopt the 
term principles while dissociating it from any 
suggestion of rigidity, for there is nothing rigid 
or absolute in management affairs, it is all a 
question of proportion. Seldom do we have 
to apply the same principle qwice in identical 
condinions; allowance must be made for different 
changing conditions.”"' 

Fayol’s Principles of Management, Fayol 
evolved fourteen principles of management 
which may be briefly stated as follows: 


1. Division of work. The object of division 
of work is to derive the benefits from the 
principle of specialisation which can be 
applied not only in technical work but 
in all other work as well. Unlike Taylor, 
Fayol pointed out that the division of 
work has its obvious limits. 

2. Authority and responsibility. Au- 
thority and responsibility are correlated 
terms. Responsibility is the essential 
counterpart of authority and they go 
hand in hand together. An ideal manager 
is expected to have official authority 
arising from official position as well as 
his inherent personal authority. Such 
personal authority is ‘compounded of 
intelligence, experience, moral worth, 
ability to lead, past service, etc’, 

3. Discipline. ‘Discipline is in essence 
obedience, application, energy behaviour 
and outward marks of respect’ shown 
by employees. ‘Discipline is what the 
leaders make it’ through the observance 
of agreements, because agreements spell 
out the formalities of discipline. Three 
requisites of Jiscipline are (a) good 
supervisors at all levels, (b) clear and fair 
agreements and (c) judicious application 
of penalties or sanctions, 

4. Unity of command. This principle 
requires that an employee should receive 
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from one superior only. Dual 
it wrecks havoc in all concerns, 
authority is undermined, disci- 
is in jeopardy, order disturbed and 
threatened’. 

of direction. Fayol discussed 
is principle of unity of direction in 
different way from that of unity of 
nd. While unity of direction is 
erned with the functioning of the 
corporate, unity of command is 
ly concerned with the functioning 
personnel at different levels. For the 
lishment of a group of activities 
@ the same objectives, there should 
one head and one plan. ‘A body 
with two heads is in the society as in 
the animal sphere a monster and has 
difficulty in surviving’ 

Subordination of individual interest 
to general interest. Common inter- 
‘est_ must prevail over individual interest 
ut some factors like ambition, laziness, 
weakness and others tend to reduce the 
importance of general interest. 
Remuneration of personnel, As the 
price of services rendered, remuneration 
should be fair and satisfactory to both 
the parties. 

Centralisation. Everything which 
goes to increase the importance of the 
subordinate’s role is decentralisation; 
everything which goes to reduce 
it is centralization. The question of 
centralisation or decentralisation holds 
the key to the effective utilisation of all 
faculties of the personnel. 

Scalar chain. It is the chain of superiors 
or the line of authority from the highest 
executive to the lowest one for the 
purpose of communication. The need 
for swift action should be reconciled 


, with due regard to the line of authority 
by using ‘gang plank’ or direct contact. 

10. Order. This is a principle of organisation 
relating to things and persons. Material 
order requires ‘a place for everything and 

» everything in its place’ while social order 
demands the engagements of ‘the right 
man in the right place’. 

11. Equity. Equity is greater than justice, 
since it ‘results from the combination of 
kindliness and justice’. The application 
of equity requires much good sense, 
experience and good nature with a view 
to securing devotion and loyalty from 
employees. 

12. Stability of tenure, Stability of tenure is 
essential to get an employee accustomed 
to doing a new work and to enable him 
to perform it well. 

13. Initiative. The freedom to propose a 
plan and to execute it is what is known 
as initiative that increases zeal and 
energy on the part of humus beings. 
Since initiative is one of ‘the keenest 
satisfactions for an intelligent man to 
experience’, Fayo! advised managers to 
secure as much initiative from employees 
as possible. 

14, Esprit-de-corps. It rests on the adage 
‘union is strength’, It is also an extension 
of the principle of unity of command 
whereby teamwork is ensured. To 
maintain proper esprit-de-corps in the 
enterprise, organisational politics and 
abuse of written communication are to 


be guarded against. 


UNIVERSALITY OF MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 


In his monograph, General and Industrial 
Management, as well as in his public speeches, 
Fayol has time and gain pointed out the 
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universality of management principles. To quote 
from his monograph, “This (Management) 
code is indispensable. Be ita case of commerce, 
industry, politics, religion, war or philanthropy, in 
every concern there is a management function 
to be performed and for its performance there 
must be principles,....” 


PARKINSON'S Law 


Parkinson in his book, Parkinson’s Law, has 
written satirically on political organisation and 
publie administration and. has developed.a list 
of principles. 


1. Administrators create work for each 
other by artificial means and swell 
their ‘rank’ by more than five per cent 
every year, irrespective of the volume 
of work to be done. That is, the empire 
~ building tendency prevails in such 
situations. Managers who manipulate 
the organisation: structure to’ maximise 
their personal prestige and benefits are 
referred to as empire builders. 

. Executives increase the number of 
subordinates so as to move one level 
upward in the organisational structure 
and they refrain from increasing their 
tivals who may bar their further 
promotion. 

3. Organisations grow more stupid as 
years roll by, since executives select 
subordinates who are Jess smart than 
themselves with a view to preventing 
their potential rivals. 

4. Committees tend to grow in size until 
they lose their effectiveness. At that state, 
the inbreeding of small committees takes 
place and they in turn grow and the 
Process is repeated. 

5. In committee meetings, according to 
the law of triviality, the time spent 


N 


on subjects varies in inverse ‘proporti 
to the sum involved. Because of t 
members’ ability to comprehend sr 
things easily, the discussion of pe 
matters is prolonged by way of curtail 
the deliberation of important an 
expensive propositions. 

6. The grandeur of buildings and facili 
reaches its climax when the organisati 
starts decaying, 

7. Expenditures of an Organisation ri 
to eat up the available money, This 
particularly true in respect of bud; 
based institutions. 

Peter Principle. Another so called princi 
the Peter principle, involves a cynical notion 
errors in selecting managerial candidates. 
cording to Lawrence J.Peter and Raymond 
managers tend to be promoted until they reai 
to the level of their incompetence. Once a 


Position, irrespective of his personal skill 
capacity. This is an open censure of mechani 
promotion, 

Administrative management theory, as 
evolved later, was founded on the fourte 
principles of Fayol. Unlike Taylor whose 
focus was the shop level worker, Fayol 
concerned with ‘management’ and the tas! 
of the manager. His Principles were meant 
Tais¢ management to the level of a science. 
laying down the ground rules of manageme: 
he acknowledged the need for flexibility a 
timely adjustments. 


Fayou's Fottowers 


After Fayol, his line of thought was fu 
elaborated by a number of writers during 
1920s and 1930s. The names of Luther Guli 
and Lyndall Urwick deserve special mention 


connection. They had wide experience in 
and government and had been active as 
reformers. Inefficiency at the municipal 
ent level in the U.S.A, came in for 
criticism as city administration suffered 
under the spoils system and incompetent 
ical bosses, Municipal reform movement 
extended to state and federal levels and the 
rs sought to justify administrative changes 
terms of the ‘principles’ of Administration, 
1937, Gulick and Urwick edited Papers 
the Science of Administration, which was a 
to President Roosevelt’s Committee on 
istrative Management. As they said: 
"it is the general thesis of this paper that 
are principles which can be arrived at 
ly from the study of human organisation 
weh should govern arrangements for human 
tion of any kind. These principles can 
studied as a technical question, irrespective 
7 ppecepose of the enterprise, the personnel 
ing it; or any constitutional; political or 
theory underlying its creation” 
This is an assertion of positivism and univer- 
Administration is a science and the prin- 
are universally applicable. In their enthusi- 
8 for scientism Gulick and Urwick laid down 
principles of administration that came to 
expressed as POSDCORB (planning, organ- 
staffing, directing, coordinating, reporting 
budgeting). Their general approach can be 
ed up as follows: 


(a) There must be a close match between 
people and organisational structure. 

(6) Unity of command is essential to the 
organisation. 

{c) Departmental structure should be based 
on purpose, process, persons and place. 

(d) Responsibility should be commensurate 
with authority, Delegation should be 
carefully planned. 
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(e) Spans of control should be rightly 
constructed in an organisation. : 

() Source of authority should be clearly 
concentrated in’ one top executive. 


Two General Motors executives in the 
U.S.A, James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, 
made important contributions to administrative 
management theory, They laid emphasis on four 
major principles: 

(a) The principle of coordination in pursuit 
of unity of action, 

(b) The scalar principle emphasising 
hierarchy in organisational design, 

(c) The functional principle to be followed 
in organising tasks into departments, 

(d) The staff principle for giving advice and 
information alongside line management 
for the exercise of authority. 


Their writings popularised such devices as 
organisational charts and manuals. 


Mary PARKER FOLLETT 


Special mention should be made of Mary Parker 
Follett, a contemporary theorist, who contrib- 
uted significantly to the development of man- 
agement thought but at the same time differed 
from other writers of the period. Organisation 
was, to her, a social system and management a 
social process, Psychological and sociological 
aspects of management were given prominence 
in her writings. Unlike most of her contem- 
poraries, she attached special significance to 
lateral coordination, authority acceptance in 
an organisation, integration of individuals and 
organisation as well as administrative change. 
In many ways, Follett can be looked at as the 
harbinger of behavioural science approach to 
organisational analysis.'* 

Of many of her innovative ideas, four deserve 
special mention. First, social conflict, in her view, 
is inevitable; it is neither good nor bad and it all 
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depends on how conflict is put to use, Conflict 
can be used,to. produce harmony, not simply 
victory or accommodation, 

Second, ¢ooperation in an organisation, according 
to Follett, is a process and an outcome, not a 
precondition. This goes against the dominant 
paradigm in organisation theory literature that 
organisation is a cooperative social system. 

Third, group process constitutes a critical 
theme in Follect’s thought process. As she said, 
individuals achieve their true expression in 
group reladonships; individual activities realise 
increased range and enhanced significance in 
the group setting. 

Fourth, communication in an organisation, 
in her view, should flow horizontally. This 
is in refutation of the classical view’ that 
communication should follow the formal chain 
of command. According to Follett, control in the 
organisation is plaralistic and cumulative. Here 
also, her view runs counter to the conventional 
idea of control berg coneentrated in the apex 
of the organisational pyramid. She has argued 
that avthority should flow from the ‘law of the 
situation’, rather than be based on personal 
imposition. [n a novel way, she has conceptualised 
leadership as the ‘ability to create functional unity 
in the organisation through proper Correlation of 
controls instead of personal power to command 
based on position.’ J 

A person well ahead of her time, Follett 
presented innovative ideas that have influenced 
behavioural analysis of organisational life very 
significantly, 


Crmnicism 


The classical theory has many critics; it has many 
adherents as well. It goes to the credit of the 
classical theonsts to point out that ‘management’ 
in an orgamsation deserves careful observation 
and analysis. The ‘principles’ identified by 


them have been followed in the structuring 
of organisations. Many of these are still found 
useful in organisational analysis. In the evolution 
of administrative theory, the classical theory 
occupies a prominent place for its contribution 
to some of the main organising principles and for 
its emphasis on the importance of management 
in organisation, 

The critics, however, have not spared the 
classical theorists, A few major criticisms are as 
follows: 


1. The classical principles are lacking in 
specificity and hence are not very helpful 
for the practising administrator, For ex- 
ample, the principle of division of work 
and specialisation is easy to understand, 
but it tells very little about how the task 
in an organisation should actually be 
divided. The principle of span of control, 
which looks apparently acceptable, does 
not provide a specific guideline, In actual 
situations, the span of control has been 
found to be much wider than what the 
principle suggests and yet the organisa~ 
tions concerned have operated success~ 
fully, 

. The classical principles cannot be wholly 
followed and some of the principles 
contradict others, Thus, a short span of 
control and a short chain of command 
do. not go together. Herbert Simon has 
severely criticised the classical theorists 
and has rightly dismissed the principles 
as ‘no more than proverbs’, He has 
pointed out the serious contradictions 
thus: 


to 


One of the most important uses to. which 
authority is put in an organisation is to bring 
about specialization in the work of makin: 
decisions, so that each decision is made at the 
point in the organisation where it can be made 


expertly... ‘If am accountant in a school 
tment’is subordinate to"an educator then 
finance department cannot issue direct 
rs to him regarding the technical, accounting 
Spects of his work. Similarly, the, director of 
ster vehicles in. the public works department 
be unable to issue direct orders.on care of 
gtor equipment to the fire-truck driver... 
The principle of unity of command is perhaps 
defensible if narrowed down to the 
flowing; In case two authoritative commands 
flict, there should be a single determinate 
son whom the subordinate is expected to 
sy and the sancuons of authority should be 
plied against the subordinate only to enforce 
@ obedience to that one person... Even this 
mower concept of unity of command conflicts 
th the principle of specialization, for whenever 
greement does occur and the organisation 
members revert to formal lines of authority, 
en only those types of specialization which 
represented in the hierarchy of authority can 
press themselves on decision." 
Gulick’s recommendation for depart- 
entalisation has been criticised by Simon 
its ambiguity. An education department, as 
© points our, can be looked at as a ‘purpose’ 
nisation (meant for education) or a clientele 
snisation (for children), Similarly, the forest 
ice organisation could be thought of being 
don purpose, clientele, or area. 
Classical theory has been most severely 
siticised by the behavioural scientists. It has 
characterised as. too mechanistic and 
patible with human nature. March and 
anon!’ have called it the ‘machine model’ 
eory, while Warren Bennis has observed that 
focus of classical theory is on ‘organisations 
ithout people’. ’ : 
As earlier pointed out, the classical theory, 
Aspite such criticisms, has its importance in 
history of administrative thought. Its proper 
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evaluation lias to be made against the historical 
fie period of its’ birth. What the classical 
theorists wrote was naturally conditioned by the 
state of society and technology of their ume. 

The classical viewpoint can be considered as 
a: first,approximation to theory in the develop- 
ment of concepts of organisation and manage- 
ment. The ideas of the classical theorists regard- 
ing unity of command, delegation of authority, 
span of control and departmentalisation are still 
much in use in the structuring of organisation, 
Many of the present day management theo- 
rists accept the basic framework of the classical 
school and seek to enrich it with the recent 
developments in the behavioural and manage~ 
ment sciences. Essentially, however, the so-called 
theories of the classical school are principles, as 
these are practice-derived prescriptions to help 
management produce planned results. Subse- 
quent developments in the nature of work and 
technology have, of course, brought about radi- 
cal changes in formal organisations and organi- 
sation theory. 
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CHAPTER 5 


common parlance, bureaucracy is 
juated with public administration. The 
ganisation and working of bureaucracy 
: remained the core concern of public 
Gistration. 
pedigree of the term ‘bureaucracy’ is not 
elear. As Morstein Marx points our, “it was 
din the French form bureaucratie by a 
&& Minister of Commerce in the eighteenth 
FY to refer to the government in opera- 
d to Germany during the nineteenth 
Ey as burokratic, and has since found its way 
and many other languages”.' 
al writings on bureaucracy can be 
f several sources. The central concern 
writers on bureaucracy has been to find 
ther bureaucracy is an administrative 
for the implementation of social 
ternatively, has it become the master 
mg the general goals to be pursued. The 
F contributions have come from Marx, 
eber and Roberto Michels. The most 
Srly writing on the subject is by Max 
= (1864-1920). To note the contributions 
er writers very briefly one can say that 
meept of bureaucracy does not occupy 
=| position in Marx’s thought, But he 
views on bureaucracy and its relations 
power structure of society. According 
mex, bureaucracy like the state itself is 
nent by which the dominant class 
ses its domination over the other social 
According to this logic, the interests of 


em 
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bureaucracy are closely linked to those of the 
dominant class and the state, The Marxist ideas 
were later elaborated and modified by Lenin 
and Trotsky. A brief sketch of Marx's thought 
on bureaucracy is presented below which may 
be contrasted with Weber's views on the subject 
and be usefully deployed to the search for 
“alternatives” in the Third World nations. 

In public administration, it needs to be em- 
phasised that the general trend of theory-build- 
ing, especially in the hands of scholars in the 
U,S.A,, has been along the orthodox Weberian 
line, Enhancement of rationality in ordering 
and operating organisations has been the chief 
concern. Largely divorced from wider social 
concern, most of the American ideas have been 
basically mechanistic and highly conservative. 
Public organisations originate and exist in po- 
litical situations which in turn reflect the con- 
temporaneous social conditions in a country. 


_ Under conditions of developed capitalism the 


state of public organisations in most Western 
nations can be related to the needs of the spe- 
cific socio-economic formation, It is now be- 
ing argued by writers in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America that the administrative theories for- 
mulated in the capitalist milieu may not fit the 
organisational needs of what is called the Third 
World countries. Most of these countries are en- 
gaged in rapid socio-economic transformation 
under varying ideological Jabels. What kinds of 
organisations can be created for this purpose? 
How can these be manned and managed? What 
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can be done to ensure public participation and 
public accountability? These and other related 
questions are now being raised in course of a 
serious search for new organisational paradigms 
im the context of the less developing nauions. 


Marx ON BurEAUCRACY 


As Wright observes, “Marxists have generally 
continued to focus on the dynamics and 
contradictions of capitalist society seen as a total 
system, while paying relatively lite attention 
to the orgamisational dynantics of the state.” In 
his earlier writings Marx showed interest in the 
internal organisation of the state. He analysed 
specific events as a journalist and later made a 
pretty thoroughgoing job in conceptualising the 
role of the bureaucracy in the corpus of state 
organisation. One has to examine carefully if in 
his monumental macro social theory there are 
explicitly stated ideas about the role, structure and 
working of public organisations. While trying to 
develop a critique of the political economy of 
capitalism in 19" century Europe, Marx has been 
a sensitive and keen observer of contemporary 
European public administrative organisations. 
His writings on ‘administration’ are ‘scattered 
Gver numerous books, monographs, letters and 
editorial comments. It was never his purpose 
{0 build up a theory of public administration 
as such. From his many-faceted writings, each 
discipline has tried to scrape as much as possible. 
Public administration has been rather late in 
joining this effort to look for disciplinary cues 
in Marx. We would, indeed, benefit from such 
efforts as public administration experts, but to 
dismember Marx is to destroy him. Marx's ideas 
on ‘administration’ must be related to his wider 
macro-social concern that cannot be tortured 
into disciplinary cubicles. 

More precisely, Marx’s ideas on bureaucracy 
and. administration need to be situated within 


his sociology of politics. Scientific treatn 
of bureaucracy is generally attributed to | 
Weber. But much before him, Marx wrote 
incisively on the bureaucratic structure 
behaviour and the relationship of bureauc 
with the state and the society. 

In the evolution of Marx’s own thoughts 
encounter with politico-administrative rea 
of his time provoked his writings on diffe 
administrative situations. Taking over as 
editor of Die Rheinische Zeitung, he wrote ar 
in the newspaper on free press and state censo 
and on the law on thefts of wood. He poi 
out the repressive character of bureaucr 
censorship of the press and the contrast bety 
the apparent role of the legislature as a fr 
of ‘universal laws’ and its teal role of prom« 
particular interests, Censorship, he comme’ 
is a bureaucratic instrument for maintal 
politics as a private and reserved domain 
particular class. Commenting on the legis! 
debate over thefts of wood, Marx observed 
the customary rights of poor peasants to 
dead wood from the forests were sougl 
be criminalised to defend the property r 
of private owners. of the forests. The pol 
system thus appeared clearly as an instrume 
the private interest, as against universal inte 

It is in his critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
that Marx (1843) came out openly questic 
Hegel's basic political theory and the idolis 
of the state. Conceiving bureaucracy as a bi 
between the state and the civil society, F 
regarded bureaucracy as the medium thr 
which particular interests were trans! 
into general interests. Controverting Hs 
assumption that bureaucracy has the insigh 
the universal will Marx argued that bureau 
does not know better, since hierarchical 
functional differentiation leads to a | 
combination and mutual reinforcemet 
incompetence. The superior does not | 
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specifics of the case, the subordinate does 
ot know the general principles; and none can 
te the totality of a situation. Bureaucracy 
a whole has a corporate particular interest to 
id against other specific corporations and 
hsses in socicty. So, the external relations of 
reaictacy are of 4 conflicting and ‘private’ 
fre Within bureaucracy, the relations form 
uiterplay of particular strategies. Information 
f other resources are manipulated to serve the 
te ambitions of individual careerises and the 
petition for power among rival bureaucratic 
Tques, In sum, bureaucracy symbolises the 
Hcularisation or privatisation of the civil 
peiety. It is a bearer of private interests and a 
anforcement of the private spirit. 
‘Boreaucracy, as Marx saw it in the Feudal- 
pitalist Prussian situation, is a form of society 
aminated by the state and its tendency is to 
eparate itself from the content. It assumes 
ormalism’ and as such presents itself as a 
ior ‘consciousness’ — as the will of the 
Thus a particular interest lays claim to 
tality while the general interest is reduced 
the status of a special interest. It is a tissue 
Practical illusions. It embodies and furthers 
‘illusion thar the state is indispensable and 
fal. Examinations to recruit bureaucrats are 
lity. These do not reflect an objective 
betweet: the individual and the state: rather 
stress the need for a dual knowledge—one 
equired for life in civil society and one required 
life in the state. The examination is merely a 
tis into bureaucratic knowledge, he noted. 
fy terms of competence, the bureaucrat can- 
be a rational actor. The hierarchy of struc- 
means a hierarchy of knowledge. Compre—_ 
¢ Knowledge is not possible in a situation 
vledge is deliberately split up. Reality 
sonceived in dual terms, one practical and one 
eatscratic. The real beings are treated accord- 
to bureaucratic perceptions and the image 


sere krit 


the world of bureaucracy forms of them. The 
bureaucracy reserves to itself the rationality con- 
densed in the social world, sets up a monopoly 
over it and the consequence is that rational- 
ity is changed into its opposite.” Thus Marx's 
view stands in sharp contrast to the Weberian 
conception of bureaucracy as rationalisation of 
Organisation, 

Another attribute that Marx exposes clear- 
ly is much more serious. Bureaucracy. changes 
knowledge into secrecy and competence into 
mystery. Its actual operations are surrounded 
by secrecy, The higher functionaries do not re- 
veal their secrets to their subordinate, while the 
closed character of bureaucracy as a corporate 
body protects its secrets from the yew of out- 
siders, 

The truth, as Marx says, is that bureaucracy 
captures and holds the substance of the state. 
It stands between, the state and public opinion 
to prevent profanation of the state, the crown 
on the bureaucratic pyramid. The bureaucratic 
mentality expresses itself fully in the worship of 
authority. The only bond between bureaucratic 
minds is passive obedience to the next higher 
rank in the hierarchy. 

Marx’s observations on the changing role 
of bureaucracy can be found prominently in 
his most brilliant political pamphlet The 18th 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. During and after 
the French Revolution (1789) the bureaucracy 
had facilitated the class rule of the bourgeoisie. 
It contintied to be the instrument of the class 
under Louis Philippe and the parliamentary 
republic, There was apparent independence of 
the state under Second Bonaparte. But, as Marx 


_ pointed ont,“ the-state power is not suspended 


in mid-air. Bonaparte represents a-chrs—the 
most numerous class Of French sniall-holding 
peasantry.” Referring to the huge executive 
body in the then Franée, Marx called it an 
appalling, parasitic body which enmeshes the 
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body of French society like a net and chokes all 
its pores. It sprang up in the days of the absolute 
monarchy, with the decay of the feudal system, 
which it helped to hasten. Again, when the state 
power rests on the large mass of small-holding 
peasants, the situation suits the flourishing of an 
all-powerful and innumerable bureaucracy, as 
an apparatus of uniform action from a supreme 
centre on all points of this uniform mass. 
Marx’s analysis of the role of the bureaucracy 
under feudal capitalist Prussian situation and 
the classical capitalist French situation needs to 
be supplemented by his fragmentary writings 
on the British Civil Service in his Capital. 
Referring to the enactment of the Factory 
Laws at the enc of a process of power struggle 
between the establishment reflecting agrarian 
and commercial interests and the industrial 
middle class, Marx noted the contribution of 
the corps of Factory Inspectors and the Health 
Inspectors in terms of recording of crucial facts. 
This fraction of the Civil Service argued the 
case in terms of long term interests as well as 
responsibilities of government for the common 
good of all. The inspectors, as Marx points out, 
had to overcome the resistance of their own 
Home Secretary and the Justices of the Peace. 
This episode exposes the availability of a number 
of mechanisms to transform social pressures 
into public policies: workers’ complaints to 
Factory Inspectors, Press campaign, petitions 
to Parliament. It also serves to demonstrate the 
possibility of occasional control over the state and 
the bureaucracy by the civil society, No doubr, 
here, as some critics have pointed out, Marx’s 
account poms to a double-edged consequence: 
small concessions by the capitalist state may not 
haye endangered its continued existence; rather 


the concessions insured the reproduction of the _ 


working population. But, at the same time, the 
bureaucracy and the state appear malleable and 
somewhat amenable to pressures posing thereby 
a possibility of gradual reform of the regime. 


If we leave out this fragmentary referc ice in 
Capital, the fact remains that in his later writings 
Marx did not engage in detailed discussions on 
bureaucracy or state administration. He was 
more and more engrossed in the real momentum 
of developed capitalism as originating in the 
struggle between the capitalist and the worker, 
in the face of which bureaucracy had no choices 
bur to act formally and negatively, As he sai 
‘where bourgeois life and activity begin, th 
power of the state bureaucracy ends. 

This is obviously a very hurried glance at 
phenomenon which admittedly deserves mon 
careful analysis. To this one can add Marx’ 
descripuon of the Paris Commuine as the dire 
antithesis to the Empire and the positive form 
the republic. This is portrayed in more idealistic 
terms, as compared to his earlier observation 
on the actual form and working of bureaucracy 
under capitalism. If the purpose of theory is 
comprehend reality succinctly and synopticall 
it is his earlier observations that contain 
elements of a bureaucratic theory that is in 
many ways useful in explaining the bureaucratic 
phenomena in many of the developing counts 
Also, one should mention another line o} 
thought that Marx called the ‘labour proc 
in the capitalist system which illuminates 
work organisation in production orgamsatio! 
This has been further elaborated by writers li 
Braverman and Stephen Marglin, Even one ca 
stretch out to include Gramsci’s thoughts on th 
Factory Council in dus stream of explanat, 
Public administration as u discipline has no! 
cared much for Marx's views on bureauc 
Tt has generally been held that bureauer: 
is subsumed in Marx's macro. theorisation 
the capitalist state, Recent Marxist scholarshi 
admits the concept of ‘relative autonomy’ 
the state, opening up thereby a fresh line of 
thought on the analysis of bureaucracy as a fi 
autonomous social category.” 
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Roserrvo Micuets 


€ other important contributor, Michels, 
foncentrated his analysis on the internal politics 
flarge central organisations, as he drew attention 
6 the striking phenomenon of elite domination 
Srgunisations. Basing his observations on the 
ternal structure of the German Socialist Party 
ich was supposed to be Organised along 
mocraitic principles), he discovered that the 
tem was oligarchic as power was unevenly 
stributed in the parvy hierarchy. He concluded 
at all big organisations tended to develop a 
feauicratic structure which ruled out the 
sibility of internal democracy, The writing 
‘Michels has thrown light on democracy- 
featicracy conflict. 


e WrBertan Moper 


ee a Comprehensive theory of bureaucracy is 
buted to Max Weber, his formulation deserves 
ful analysis. His thought has influenced 
merations of scholars on bureaucracy and 
mal organisation. As one of the founders 
modern sociology, his writings covered a 

tange of subjects including economics, 
ology and administration. Historically, 
Was contemporary with the scientific 
magement movement and the earlier writers 
lassical administrate thought. His ideas on 
jereaucracy’ need to be placed in the larger 
nework of his writings on the economic 
political structure of society. He traced the 
pact of religious views on the growth of 
italism and dealt on the relationship between 
ustrialisation and organisational stricture. 
thoughts on bureaucracy evolved out of the 
ger considerations of socio-historical forces 
led to the growth of complex organisations. 
us, Weber's ideas on bureaucracy form an 
gral part of his macro view of history and 
a] theory. 


THE OriGtns or BuREAUCRACY 


Weber went back into ancient history in order 
to find out thé chief reasons for the rise of 
bureaucratic government in the modern state. 
As he observed, the avocation system of Roman 
administration could be traced to Greek practices. 
There was no colonial officer in Rome despite 
the vast Roman empire. Provincial governors 
Were sent out on an annual tenure supported 
by a very limited staff, Julius Caesar's effort 
to create a permanent civil service ended in 
failure. In this respect, Augustus and Hadtian 
were, to some ‘extent, successful. A full-blown 
bureaucracy had come into being by the reign 
of Diocletian. The fall of Rome was as much 
due to the burgeoning bureaucracy as to the 
creeping corruption of the ruling class. The 
Roman bureaucracy held sway over the weak 

rulers and rode roughshod over civil liberties, 
They had compelled imposition of special taxes 
to oil the wheels of a vast administrative machine. 
Here Weber found the clue he was searching for. 
Bureaucratic administration, he observed, could 

survive only when there would be a developed 
money economy capable of sustained economic 

growth. To quote Weber, “The development of 
the money economy, in so far as a pecuniary 

compensation of the officials is concerned, is a 

Presupposition of bureaucracy.” This was not the 

case with Rome and her provinces which were 

not far removed from a subsistence economy. So, 

the Romans could not afford a large bureaucratic 

structure. 

A developing economy is able to produce 

a surplus of food and commodities and this 

surplus forms the basis of payment of salaries 

to the members of the civil service. Increasing 

need for public revenue compels the state to 
develop a rational system of public finance. To 

quote Weber, “a stable system of taxation is the 
precondition for the permanent existence of 
bureaucratic administration.” 
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The developed post-subsistence economy 
may not automatically lead to the emergence 
of bureaucratic administration, as the rulers in 
the newly emerging states may still continue to 
use privilege as a matter of policy and distribute 
public services on the basis of personal whim 
and traditional status, The bourgeoisie wanted 
security of their newly acquired wealth and 
property. Stable economy could be guaranteed 
by stable administration. To the newly emerging 
middle class, bureaucratic administration with 
its emphasis on uniform and stable rules and 
regulations was therefore almost a godsend. 
In Weber's view, a second prerequisite of 
bureaucratic growth was the demand of a larger 
middle class for the benefits of mass democracy, 
especially for social and economic equality. 
Bureaucratic development, as Weber observed, 
was closely associated with the negation of the 
practice of according special privileges, To quote 
Weber, “Bureaucracy inevitably accompanies 
modern mass democracy... These results from 
the characteristic principle of bureaucracy: the 
abstract regularity of the execution of authority, 
which is a result of the demand for ‘equality’ 
before the law and the principled rejection of 
doing business, from case to case’.” 

The development of money economy and 
the emergence of mass democracy prepared the 
ground for the rise and growth of bureaucratic 
administration. But these, in Weber's view, were 
not the cause of bureaucratic ascendancy in the 
modern state. The real causes could be traced 
to the human motivations springing from what 
Weber called the Protestant ethic and the spirit 
of capitalism. According to Weber, the Protestant 
ethic was instrumental in bringing about a 
revolution in human existential condition. A 
radical transformation took place from an insular 
feudalism to a worldly asceticism. Protestantism 
engendered a social psychology supportive of 
rational planning, personal discipline, technology 
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and bureaucratic organisation. Capitalis: 
advanced on the principle of survival of the 
fittest in the market place. In the face of fi 
economic competition, capitalist enterpriss 
needed a highly efficient organisational form 
The bureaucratic principles gave the enterprise 
the capacity to accomplish economic planning w 
maintain a stable market for goods and service 
It was on the demand of the capitalist enterprise 
that corporate principles of administratio! 
were soon transferred to public agencies. Thu 
bureaucratic government and bureaucrat 
capitalism went hand in hand together. 

It was Weber's contention that capitalism an 
bureaucratic administration were bolstered up b 
the psychology of work generated by sixtes 
century religious radicalism. Early monasticisi 
of the Catholic faith laid stress upon a Pope an 
priests to act as spiritual policemen and to fo 
give sins. By contrast, the anxiety of wor! 
about one's fate here on earth, Weber observes 
caused the Puritans to work too hard, to devo 
themselves to a worldly asceticism and to purst 
their worldly vocations religiously, The Refo 
mation thus created a spiritual clinzate for th 
blossoming of bureaucracy. 


Tueory OF DOMINATION 


‘Weber was interested in a full-blown discussi 
on bureaucracy as a sociological phenomeno 
His thought needs to be placed in the mo 
general context of his theory of dominatia 
Domination refers to a power relationsh 
between the rulers and the ruled. In any ki 
of established authority, there exist a number 
beliefs that legitimises the exercise of power 
the eyes of the Jeaders and the led. The oth 
important element in this approach is the not 
of the administrative apparatus. Dominati 
when exercised over a large number of peo 


necessitates an administrative staff whil 


execute demands and serve as a bridge 
the ruler and the ruled. The beliefs 
legitimating and the administrative 
us constitute the two important criteria 
Weberian construction of typology of 
mination. Weber identified three types of 
iting, each corresponding to/a particular 
‘ef domination. 
. Charismatic domination: Charisma 
literally means gift of grace. By virtue of 
possession of charisma or an exceptional 
quality, a hero or a leader casts a spell 
over his followers, who accept his 
domination because of their faith in the 
person. In such type of domination, the 
administrative apparatus is very loose and 
unstable. It usually consists of the most 
faithful followers or disciples who play 
the role of the intermediary between the 
leader and the followers. 

2. Traditional domination: The legitimating 
in this form: comes from the belief in 
the goodness of the past, in the appro- 
priateness of traditional ways of doing 
things. This kind of patrimonial author- 
ity receives ready obedience because of 
a peculiar faith in traditional status and 
personal loyalty to the dominant per- 
son. The administrative apparatus in. this 
kind of domination would consist of the 
personal retainers, servants and relatives. 
Under feudal system, the feudal lords, 
interposed between the king and the 
people, constituted the administrative 
apparatus. 

3. Legal domination; Legitimating of legal 

type of dominaton is based on the 

belief in the rightness of law. People 
obey the laws because they believe thar 
these are enacted by a proper, objective 
procedure. The typical administrative 
apparatus corresponding to this kind of 
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domination is bureaucracy, The position 
of the bureaucrat, his relations with the 
ruler, the ruled and his colleagues are 
regulated by impersonal rules. These 
rules delineate in a rational way the 
hierarchy, the rights and duties of every 
position and the methods of recruitment, 
promotion and other conditions of 
service. 


Bureaucratic SrRUCTURE 


In designing the legal-rational authority system, 
Weber formulated the following structuring 
propositions: 


1. Official tasks are organised on a 
continuous, regulated basis. 

2. These tasks are subdivided into 
functionally distinct spheres, each 
furnished with the requisite authority 
and sanctions. 

3. Offices are arranged hierarchically, the 
rights of control and compliant between 
them being specified. 

4. Official work is conducted according 
to the rules which are either technical 
or legal. In either case, trained men are 
necessary. 

5. The resources of the organisation are 
quite distinct from those of the members 
as private individuals. 

6, The holder of an office cannot 
appropriate the office. 

7, Administration is based on written 
documents or files. This tends to make 
the office the hub of the modern 
organisation. 

8, Legal authority systems can take many 
forms, but are seen at their purest in a 
bureaucratic administrative staff. 


These eight principles of authority 
informed the organisation of the bureaucratic 
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adininistrative staff, in Weber's view. Following 
this line of thought, the defining characteristics 
of the bureaucracy in its most rational form 
were identified as follows: 


1, The administrative staff members are 
engaged in the discharge of only the 
impersonal duties of their offices; they 
are personally free. 

2, There is a clear hierarchy of offices, 

3. The functions of the offices are clearly 
specified. 

4. Officials are appointed on the basis of a 
contract. 

5. They are selected on the basis of profes- 
sional qualifications, ideally substantiated 
by a diploma gained through competi- 
tive exanunation. 

6, They have a money salary. and usually 
pension tights. The salary is graded 
according to position in the hierarchy. 
The official can always leave the post 
and under-certaitt circumstances it may 
also be terminated, 

7. The official's post is his sole or major 
occupation. 

8. There is a career structure and promotion 
is possible both by seniority or merit 
and according to the judgment of 
superiors, 

9. The official may appropriate neither the 
post nor the resources that go with it. 

10. He ts subjected to a unified control and 
disciplinary system. , 


“These ten features” as Martin Albrow puts 
it,"“constituted Max Weber’ ideal, pure or most 
rational type of bureaucracy”. 

Weberian formulation has been characterised 
as value neutral; it simply provides a 
conceptualisation of a form of social organisation 
with certain characteristics, It can be examined 
from three different points of view which 


are not, of course, mutually exclusive, Firstly, 
bureaucracy can’ be viewed in terms of purely 
structural characteristics, In fact, the structural 
dimension has attracted the most attention in 
the discussions on bureaucracy. The features 
like division of work and hierarchy have been 
identified as important aspects of structure. 
Secondly, bureaucracy has been sought to be 
defined in terms of behavioural characteristics, 
Certain patterns of behaviour form an integral 
part of the conception, To quote Weber, “When 
fully developed, bureaucracy also stands in a 
specific sense under the principle of sine ira ac 
studio, Its specific nature, which is welcomed by 
capitalism, develops more perfectly the more 
the bureaucracy is ‘dehumanised’, the more 
completely it succeeds in eliminating official 
business love, hatred and all purely personal, 
irrational and emotional elements. which 
escape calculation. This is the specific nature of 
bureaucracy and its special virtue.” 

Thirdly, bureaucracy has been looked at from 
the point of view of achievement. of purpose. 
This is.an instrumental view of bureaucracy. As 
Peter Blau suggests, it should be considered as 
an “organisation that maximises efficiency in 
administration or'an institutionalised method 
of organised social conduct in the interests of 
administrative efficiency." 

All these approaches have their respective 
values and the critics of Weber have often taken 
one or the other view as the starting point of 
their criticism. 

In evaluating Weber, one has to understand 
that Weber wanted to construct an “ideal type” or 
a mental map of a “fully developed” bureaucracy. 
The ideal type is a mental construct that cannot 
be found in reality, It is an abstraction and as such 
exaggerates certain features and deemphasises 
certain others with a view to convey an image 
or an idea. 


In Weberian formulation, bureaucracy is not 
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e confused with the civil services. It refers 
sociological concept of rationalisation of 
ptive activities. As a form or design of or- 
Sation it assures predictability of behaviour 
Organisational members. The bureaucratic 
m™., according to Weber, is the most efficient 
pnisational form for large scale, complex 
tration that has been developed in the 
world so far. [t is superior to any other 
tin decision precision, stability, maintenance 
cipline and reliability. For the heads of 
ations, it makes possible a high degree 
bility of results. Bureaucracy compares 
her forms of organisations as does the ma- 
with non-mechanical modes of produc- 
As Weber wrote: “The development of the 
dern form of the organisation of corporate 
in all fields is nothing less than identi- 
ath the development and continual spread 
aucratic administration. This is true of 
ch and state, of armies, political parties and 
enterprises, organisations to promote 
“Kinds of causes, private associations, clubs 
; many éthers. Its development is, to take 
“most Striking case, the most crucial phe- 
enon of the modern Western State.... The 
pattern of every day life is cut to fit this 
ork. For bureaucratic administration is, 
eer things being equal, always, from a formal, 
nical point of view, the most rational type. 
© the needs of mass administration today, it 
pletely indispensable. The choice is only 
cca bureaucracy and dilettantism in 
field of administration.”” 


ai 


ERISTICS OF BUREAUCRACY 


growth of capitalism, according to Weber, 
Hitated the birth and development of 
meaucracy. As he wrote, “Today, it is primarily 
© capitalist market economy which demands 
the official business of the administration be 


discharged precisely, unambiguously, continuously 
and with as much speed as possible.” In his 
view, the very large modern capitalist enterprises 
proved to be the “unequalled models of strict 
bureaucratic organisation”.* 

A major technical advantage of bureaucratic 
organisation, according to Weber, is the opti- 
mum possibility that bureaucratization offers 
“for carrying through the principle of specializ- 
ing administrative functions according to purely 
objective considerations”. There is room for 
steady improvement of functioning through 
training and constant practice. The objective 
discharge of business means, as Weber explained, 
the discharge of business ‘according to calculable 
rules and without regard for persons’. 

While discussing the permanent character 
of the bureaucratic machine and its socio- 
economic consequences, Weber made some 
incisive comments on how the bureaucracy 
tends to operate in practice. A fully developed 
bureaucracy, he argues, is among those social 
structures which are the hardest to destroy. As 
an instrument of ‘socialising’ relations of power, 
bureaucracy is practically unshatterable. The 
individual bureaucrat is reduced to “a single cog 
in an ever-moving mechanism which prescribes 
to him an essentially fixed route of march.” 

On the part of the ruled, the bureaucratic 
apparatus of authority, once it comes into 
existence, becomes almost fixed and unalterable. 
“More and more the material fate of the masses 
depends upon the steady and correct functioning 
of the increasingly bureaucratic organisations of 
private capitalism.” 

Weber had foreseen the far-reaching socio- 
economic consequences of bureaucratization. 
But he thought that the distribution of eco- 
nomic and social power in a specific country 
and the particular spheres of activities placed 
under bureaucratic ¢ontrol would go to de- 
termine the actual results of bureaucratization. 
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He was very. emphatic on the idea that the 
consequences of bureaucracy would ultimately 
depend “upon the direction which the powers 
using the apparatus given to it.” 

In Weber's view, despite the fact that “the 
modern state is undergoing bureaucratization”, 
whether the power of bureaucracy as such has 
been increasing cannot be decided a priori. As he 
argued, “The drawing in of economic interest 
groups or other non-official experts, or the 
drawing in of non-expert lay representatives, 
the establishment of local, inter-local, or central 
parliamentary or other representative bodies, or 
of occupational associanons—these seem to run 
directly against the bureaucratic tendency.” 

There are hints in these remarks of possible 
de-bureaucratise in a polity that would be 
able to develop countervailing institutions and 
associational groups. 

Weber had, however, admitted that normally, 
the power position of a fully developed bu- 
reaucracy was everywhere overpowering, The 
political master is no match for the expert bu- 
reaucrat. Another feature of bureaucracy, as he 
pointed out,is to increase the superiority of the 
professionally informed by keeping their knowl- 
edge and intentions secret. The concept of the 
‘official secret’ is an invenuon of bureaucracy, as 
it tries to hide its knowledge and actions from 
criticisms, It does not want to divulge informa- 
tion even to the representative parliament. As 
Weber puts it, “Bureaucracy naturally welcomes 
a poorly informed and hence a powerless par- 
liament, at least in so far as ignorance somehow 
agrees with the bureaucracy’s interests,” 


Turet Aspects OF WEBER'S THEORY 


David Beetham in his seminal work on Max 
Weber and the Theory of Modern Politics draws 
attention to three aspects of Weber's theory of 
bureaucracy, First was his familiar conception of 


bureaucracy as a technically efficient instrument 
of administration. Here, Weber's main emphasis 
is on the purely technical, instrumental nature of 
bureaucracy. The second aspect of his theory refers 
to bureaucracy’s inherent tendency to exceed its 
instrumental function and to become a separate 
force in society. As a separate power group, a 
separate status stratum within society at large, 
bureaucracy is capable of usurping the societal 
goal-setting function which properly belongs to 
the politician, As Beetham observes, “central to 
this second conception of bureaucracy, therefore, 
was an account of its inherent limitations, ‘what it 
can not achieve; where the emphasis in Economy 
and Society was on the technical superiority 
of bureaucracy, Weber's political writings were 
concentrated explicitly on its negative side, on 
what it could not achieve.” The third aspect 
of Weber's theory involved a conception of 
bureaucracy as reflecting the class structure of 
society. It was unable to free itself from the 
outlook of the social classes from which it was 
recruited and to which it was allied. 

Relying on Weber's writings on German 
politics and later political writings, Beetham has 
thus presented a very different and modified 
version of Weber's conceptualization © 
bureaucracy.” Weber's concern about the power 
position of a fully developed bureaucracy has 
also been noted by Alfred Diamant. According 
to Diamant, Weber's treatment of bureaucra 
reflects a dualism in his thought. The severe 
rationality of his ideal-type construct leads him 
to consider bureaucracy as a neutral tool. But 
his own political experiences convinced him 
that the power interests of bureaucracy might 
threaten the mastery of political ‘leadership’ 

In his most important essay in political 
polemics, Parliament and Government in the 
Newly Organized Germany (1918), Weber wrote 
explicitly on the problem of beamtenherrschafi 
or rule by officials which, in his view, was 
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rent from bureaucracy, How to prevent the 
ent tendency of bureaucracy to accumulate 
et bothered him very much. As Albrow 

mts out, Weber was, therefore, considering a 
ber of mechanisms for limiting the scope of 

ems of authority generally and bureaucracy 
ticular, Five mechanisms identified by 
ow'! in Weber's writings are: 


. 


i) Collegialiy 
The Separation of Powers 
Amateur Administration 
) Direct Democracy 
W) Representation. 


Cellegiality or the collegial principle is the 
psite of monocracy. As soon as more than one 
an would be involved in decision-making, 
fight, the collegial principle would come 
being. Weber referred to several forms of 
egiality such as the Roman consulate, the 
mxsh Cabinet, various kinds of senates and 
ts. While acknowledging the role of 
seuality in limiting bureaucracy, he had also 
out its disadvantages in terms of speed 
jon and fixing of responsibility. 
paration of powers meant dividing 
ponsibilicy for the same function between 
© or more bodies. In such an arrangement, 
mMpromise has to be reached between 
volved bodies. Weber referred to the 
omise over the budget which historically 
to be reached by the British monarch and 
ment. Such a system, in Weber's view, 1s 
erently unstable. 
phenomenon of amateur administration 
to a situation when the government 
not pay its administrators. and depends 
those who have: the resources to permit 
ar spending time in unremunerated activity. 
$ system is.no match for administration by 
jonals and experts under conditions of 
dern society, 
principle of direct democracy may take 


many forms such as short term of office, selection 
by lot and possibility of recall. 

The underlying idea has been to place the 
officials under the guidance of an assembly to 
ensure their accountability to the people. 

Historically, charismatic and traditional leaders 
claimed to have represented their followers. The 
peculiarity of the modern age is the existence of 
collegial representative bodies. Their members are 
selected by vote and are free to make decisions 
and share in authority over those who elect 
them, It is the existence and operation of 
political parties that make this system work. It 
was through this medium that Weber saw the 
greatest possibility of a check on bureaucracy, 

Leadership recruited and developed in 
Parliament in Weber's view, provided the only 
means of controlling the administration. To quote 
Weber, “It is only this school of intensive work 
in the realities of administration...that equips an 
assembly to be a selecting ground, not for mere 
demagogues, but for effective politicians with a 
grasp of reality, of which the English Parliament, 
is the supreme example. Only this kind of, 
relationship between officials and professional 
politicians guarantees the continuous control of 
the administration and through this the political 
education of both leaders and led”." 

Weber was conscious of the fact that in 
empirical situations bureaucracy tended to 
exceed its instrumental function. For a check 
on the usurpation role of bureaucracy, he relied 
on the proper selection process of politicians 
with the capacity for leadership and the control 
of the administrative apparatus. 


Critiquk OF WEBER 


The Webcrian model has been criticised from 
a variety of standpoints. It has been generally 
characterised as “machine theory” and a 
closed system model taking little account of 
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organisational interactions with the environment. 
The Weberian model, the critics point out, is 
subject to the dysfunctional consequences of 
failing to consider the individual or behavioural 
aspects of the people in the organisation, The 
bureaucratic design can at best function in a 
stable environment; it will be unsuitable for an 
unstable environmental situation. 

Secondly, the structural features of bureaucracy, 
according to the critics, might be suitable for 
routine and repetitive tasks, but these would 
produce dysfunctional consequences in terms 
of human behaviour if the jobs would involve 
innovation and creativity. 

Robert K. Merton, the eminent social sci- 
entist, points out that although close control 
by the rule favours reliability and predictability 
of employee behaviour, at the same time it ac- 
counts for lack of flexibility and a tendency sets 
in to turn means into ends." The instrumental 
and formalistic aspects of the bureaucratic job 
become more important than the substantive 
ones (e.g. service to the people) and the ef- 
fectiveness of the whole system suffers accord- 
ingly. Selznick" conceives the central dilemma 
in bureaucracy as arising out of the need for del- 
egation of power to organisational sub-systems. 
The increasing complexity of organisational 
tasks compels decentralisation and delegation of 
responsibility to intermediaries, Such a meas- 
ure brings forth the organisational paradox of 
goal displacement, the bifurcation of interest 
between the central system and its decentralised 
sub-units.'* 

To quote Mertom “An effective bureaucracy 
demands reliability of response and strict devo- 
tion to regulation. Such devotion to the rules 
leads to their transformation into absolutes they 
are no longer conceived as relative to.a given set 
of purposes. This interferes with ready adapta- 
tion under special conditions not clearly envis- 
aged by those who draw up the general rules. 


Thus the very elements which conduce toward 
efficiency in general produce inefficiency in 
specific instances, Those very devices which 
increase the probability of conformances also 
lead to an over concern with strict adherence to 
regulations which induces umidity, consumer- 
ism and techniques”, 

Alvin Gouldner'® advances the thesis that 
bureaucratic techniques produce their own re- 
actions. Organisational rules tend to define the 
minimum levels of acceptable behaviour, As 
managers become aware of their subordinates’ 
behaviour, they respond by enacting additional 
rules and procedures. This leads to tension be- 
tween managers and subordinates and thus to 
displacement of organisational goals. 

There have been other writers on bureaucracy 
(e.g. Presthus) who are of the view that the 
Weberian model is a product of alien culture 
not quite suitable for transplantation in the 
developing socicties. Observers of bureaucracy in 
developing countries have noticed behavioural 
aberration reflecting societal culture of the 
countries studied, Where the need to fulfil 
developmental programmes was most urgent, 
much of the, bureaucratic pursuit was directed 
towards activities other than achievement of 
goals, as many field studies in India have revealed. 
A new branch of public administration called 
development administration has emerged in 
response to the special administrative needs of 
the ‘developing’ countries. 

Social scientists like Warren Bennis predict 
that bureaueracy is likely to go out of use in 
the wake of new social systems better suited to 
the 20th century demands of industrialization_ 
According to Bennis, the forecast is based 
on the evolutionary principle that every age 
develops an organisational form appropriate to 
its genius, The vacuum created by the eclipse of 
bureaucracy, according to Bennis, will be filled 
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by temporary work-systems which will be 
adaptive to rapid social change." 

“Lloyd Rudolph and Susanne Rudolph have 
sestioned the central theme of the Weberian 
odel of bureaucracy as the most rational con- 
in terms of production of organisational 
erenicy. As they point out: 
ormal rationality (and technology) can 
mibute to organisational efficiency, but can 
contribute to organisational ineffectiventss 
building up the sources of alienation and 
Stance and fuelling the struggle for power 
inst authority. The persistence or retention of 
montal elements in bureaucratic adminis- 
Gon can mitigate if not eliminate the struggle, 
as the presence of bureaucratic features in 
amonial adininistration can (and did) en- 
ee its efficiency and effectiveness!"™ 
Tecent umes, a very incisive comment on the 
erian model has been made by Claus Ofte. 
bureaucratic administration, as Offe points 
4s “that improbable and conditional form of 
isation of social action that precludes the 
ization of its own premises.” The rule- 
d bureaucracy means that the premises 
sHon are not at the disposal of the actors 
elves. All that is needed is to blindly and 

ically apply the legal norms to specific 
ons. This kind of bureaucratic rationality 
calls “the unadulterated realization of 
or, in brief, organisational rationality. There 
Psecond type of rationality which he calls 
it rationality. It refers to the bureaucratic 
Hment of the functional requirements of 
societal environment. As Offe observes, 
der conditions of developed, welfare-state 
ism, the rationality of bureaucratic action 
S not guarantee, but rather perhaps conflicts 
Gs functional rationality of the political 


Dife’s comment on the Weberian model 
up a new line of analysis that has consid- 


erable relevance for the ‘third world’ countries, 
Essentially, his typology of rationality ~ organi- 
sational and systemic - raises the question of 
their congruence in reality: A$ he points out, 
under exceptional circumstances whet societal 
conditions permit the highest degree of wnre- 
stricted application of rules, the two criteria of 
rationality may be congruent. But this kind of 
déterminate administrative action tends to freeze 
administrauve atitonomy. Under conditions of 
uncertainty and rapid societal changes, produc- 
tion of results and achievement of objectives 
become much more importane than blind ad- 
herence to frozen work norms. To quote Offe's 
memorable sentence in this connection: 

“The premises of administrative action are 
no longer rules to be imperatively complied 
with, but are instead treated as resounes. which 
are to be weighed from the standpoint of their 
adequacy for specific tasks,""” 

The rule-bound bureaucratic system in a 
developing country is thus. incompatible 
with the many-faceted and complex tasks of 
socio-economic development, Organisational 
rationality and systemic rationality will be 
at loggerheads in a situation. of speedy social 
reconstruction, Most post-colonial societies are 
faced with this dilemma and any attempt to 
innovate new modes of administration is often 
frustrated by bureaucratic dominance, The kind 
of’systemic’ rationality Offe has in mind will have 
its source in the societal environment. Instead 
of fixed bureaucratic rules predetermining 
administrative action, the social expectations of 
programmes and results will be the main motor 
of government policy and action. 


Tae Genper [ssur In BurEAuCRACY 


Bureaucratic theory’s standard recipe is the 
rational organisation administered by impersonal 
and objective rules and procedures, The Weberian 
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model portrays the bureaucracy as meritocracy 
in which rewards are determined by technical 
competence; it rules out any other form of 
non-rational evaluation such as sexual or racial 
discrimination. Thus the ethnicity or gender of 
the employees is of minor concern compared 
to their formal and technical qualifications, The 
employees are judged on what they do within 
the organisation rather than who they are in 
terms of their gender or ethnicity, As Weber 
wrote: Lhe development.of bureaucracy greatly 
favours the levelling of the social classes...” 
Mainstream organisation theory has generally 
accepted this idealized image of the bureaucracy. 
Very little attention has been paid to the actual 
work experiences of minority. Only recently, 
there has been a salutary change in isational 
studies and minority groups have attracted the 
attention of a newer generation of theorists 
who have focused on the issue of inequalities of 
power and status that exist in bureaucracies. Far 
from being a‘rational’ organisation, bureaucracies 
have been found in real life mirroring the 
prejudices of the larger society. Not until 1869, 
for instance, the Blacks were allowed to work 
in the American federal bureaucracy. Outright 
discrimination against women was ended in 
the federal bureaucracy not until 1967. So, 
the “merit myth” of bureaucracy has been 
questioned by many critics. Kathy Ferguson 
has pointed out that the so called bureaucratic 
rationality has in reality worked in such a way 
that women have been judged unfavourably as 
potential members of the bureaucracy. It has 
been argued that a “discourse of bureaucracy" 
with emphasis on rationality, objectivity and 
impersonality ran alongside a “discourse of 
domesticity” that stressed emotional and familial 
values. Historically, as against domestic principle, 
bureaucratic principles came to be associated 
with males and maleness and served to exclude 


women from the bureaucracies or to confine 
them to the lower levels. 

Researchers like Kanter, Beattie and Abella have 
successfully discovered the unequal distribution 
of power in the organisation and the general 
trend toward restricting women to the lower 
rungs. Women, they point our, have less chance 
than men to rise in the organisation. There exists 
an “opportunity structure” in the organisation 
which serves to signal women that they are not 
fully valued organisational members. In India, the 
constitutional provisions guaranteeing ‘equality 
before the law” and ‘equality of employment 
opportunities’ mark a watershed in the history 
of the civil’services. Despite such constitutional 
guarantee, two problems that persist in India are 
the lower representation of women at all level: 
in government and gender inequalities within 
the service. To illustrate, in 1989 the percentage 
of women in the Central Government both at 
gazetted and non-gazetted levels was only 6.¢ 
per cent. In the All India Services as of 1995 
there were less than 10 per cent women, In the 
IFS and IPS in 1992, the corresponding figun 
was 1.8 per cent only. It seems the picture thai 
emerges in India is that bureaucracy contribute 
and reflects the biases of a larger socictal contex 
and is responsible for creating, maintaining ant 
reproducing such biases, 

The several criticisms of the Weberian mode 
show the importance of the original Weberi 
formulation. Many empirical researches in b 
developed and developing countries have 
cepted Weber as the starting point and th 
gone into the actual manifestanons of bureauc 
racy in. real-life situations. These efforts hav 
opened up new ways of viewing Weber's ides 
and testing many of the manifest and laren 
properties of his basic model. At the conceptus 
level, the attraction of Weber's formulation h 
never faded away which is a clear proof of 
paradigmatic strength, 
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it is commonly believed that Weber was a 
#ampion of bureaucracy and spoke cloquently 
it the rational character of bureaucratic ad- 
tration. No doubt, Weber wrote about the 

al superiority of bureaucracy in Economy 
Soviety, But, as David Beetham, has pointed 
in his authoritative study, Weber's political 
itings had focussed on the negative side of 
paucracy and its essential limitations. Any as- 
sment of Weber has to take into account the 
ire corpus of his writings, especially his polit- 
writings, where Weber appears as.a critic of 
eaucracy in real life politics and not so much 
spokesman of an exclusivist ‘rationality’, 
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tganisation theory has basically been 
private organisauon~ based and micro- 


biased. Its applicability to public 
organisations has to be carefully considered 
in view of (a) the public interest philosophy 
of government that upholds certain values, 
norms and ethics that are peculiar to public 
administration; (b) the interconnection among 
most public organisations as they function on the 
basis of regular interdependence among different 
organs (executive-legislature relationships for 
instance) and (c) the overarching presence 
of ‘democracy’ as a guiding norm suggesting 
participation and openness in government. The 
‘efficiency’ criterion of private organisations 
may not, therefore, wholly apply to public 
organisations, as there are other democratic and 
public interest considerations that weigh heavily 
in public administration transactions. 


TRADITIONAL THEORY 


The traditional theorists from Taylor to Weber 
laid emphasis on the physiological and mechanical 
aspects of work organisation. They had taken 
a rather simplistic view of efficiency which 
they thought could be achieved by following 
certain specific principles of organisation 
and management, The environmental and 
organisational characteristics of the Industrial 
Revolution in contemporary Europe greatly 
influenced the thoughts of the traditional 
theorists. 


CHarTer 6 
2 
Behavioural and Systems Approach 


The mechanistic orientation of the traditial 
alists has been counterbalanced by the hu: 
istic view of the behavioural scientists. Berelson 
and Steiner! have defined the behavioural sci 
ences thus; 

“By the behavioural sciences we mean the 
disciplines of anthropology, psychology and so 
ciology-minus and plus: Minus such special 
sectors as physiological psychology’, archaeology 
technical linguistics and most of physical anthro 
pology; Plus social geography, some psychiatr 
and the behavioural parts of economics, politica 
science and law. In short, we are concerned hen 
with the scientific research that deals direct! 
with human behaviour.” 


Human RELATIONS APPROACH 


Starting with the human relations, many and 
varied contributions from the behavioural 
scientists. have enriched administrative theory 
and management practice. The human relation 
approach had its origin in a series of studie 
conducted between 1927 and 1932 by a grou 
of researchers from Harvard University at th 
Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electri¢ 
Company at Chicago. Originally, the researcl 
team was headed by Elton Mayo and the studie 
were published by Roethlisberger and 
Dickson.? 

The Hawthorne researchers got the impet 
from earlier studies that were based on the sci 
entific management tradition. Initially, a stud 
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undertaken to find out the relationships 
ct b intensity of illumination and workers’ 
efficiency as measured by output. The study 
d not come out with any consistent rela- 
ips between the two variables, Strangely 
“stiough, with reduction in illumination output 
Segistered an increase. This led the researchers 
take into account other variables such as 
of the working day and rest periods. The 
arch finding was that regardless of any varia- 
on in the physical conditions of work, produc- 
gen continued to increase. At this stage, it was 
esised that changes in output were not 
to changes in physical condirions, Rather 
se were related to changes in social situations 
the workplace and changes in the motivation 
d satisfaction and the style of supervision. The 
search was pursued in two other phases. In the 
cond phase, the importance of social factors in 
work situation was confirmed. In the third 
hase, small group behaviour was the focus of 
ch. It was found that actual production 
a were set by the informal work group 
d such norms were often at variance with 
fixed by the management, The experi- 
mt clearly revealed the critical influence of 
i organisation on an individual worker.The 
tal organisation was the network of relation- 
among workers based upon attitudes and 
iments. The Hawthrone researchers made a 
nction between the formal and the informal 
mucture of the organisation. The former is rule 
ed and structured, while the latter is a prod- 
of actual behaviour of organisation members. 
Most important finding of the Hawthorne 
dies was that social and psychological factors 
the workplace are the major determinants of 
"satisfaction and organisational output. 


Pe eee eS me 


e0-HumAN RELATIONISTS 
management's core assumption has been 


that the individual worker is simply an operator 
and not a social being. It is therefore possible 
to adjust the individual through traning and 
innovative schemes in order that his actions are 
fully consistent with the pursuit of organisational 
goals, The social-psychological need of the 
individual worker is therefore a non-issue. The 
other assumption of scientific management has 
been thap money 1s the chief motivating factor, 
so far as the worker is concerned. Control 
over the worker was achieved, in the industrial 
era, through the application of technological 
advances supplemented by tighter superyision, 
more minute tasks and the application of 
increasingly complex systems of piece rate and 
incentive payments. This has been the hallmark 
of Taylorist method of work specification and 
supervision, 

These assumptions about the low-level 
members of the organisation led to the gradual 
introduction of particular kinds of technology 
to. achieve control over individuals who were 
defined as untrustworthy, lazy and unreliable. 
To remedy this situation, specific technologies, 
work. designs and organisational arrangements 
(The so-called principles of classical theory) 
came to be imposed on the individuals. And 
this in curn created disaffection and alienation 
among organisational members. Management 
looked at it as lack of commitment, idleness and 
unreliability, 

Since the 1960s, it could be seen that much of 
the writing on organisational behaviour stressed 
the need for new work designing in order to 
ensure that the tendency towards low-discre- 
tion roles in organisations could be reversed or 
at- least arrested. The literature that dealt with 
this situation came to be characterised as the 
‘neo-human relations’ movement. The repre- 
sentative writers in this stream of thought are 
Argyris, McGregor and Herzberg. What they 
were essentially pointing at was that discre- 
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tion could be given to lower-level organisa- 
tion members because of the move towards a 
‘post-industrial’ system of production that had 
been emerging steadily. In the new production 
system, greater involvement and commitment 
would be required of organisation members for 
the achievement of organisational effectiveness, 
The organisational arrangements based upon the 
principles of scientific management would be 
incapable of achieving the required levels of in- 
volvement and commitment. What was needed 
in the new system was direction - enlargement 
exercises through job-enrichment, development 
of autonomous work groups, the use of socio- 
technical concept, etc. 

The human relations writers, like the tradi- 
tional theorists, acknowledged the crucial im- 
portance of ‘management’ in production, They 
differed from the traditionalists in their basic 
approach to the organisation which they charac- 
terised as a social system consisting of individu- 
als, informal, groups and iritergroup relationships 
in addition to the formal structure. To sum up, 
human relations focussed their attention on the 
social environment of the job, whereas the tra- 
ditional theorists concentrated basically on the 
physical environment. 

The behavioural scientists have been con- 
tributing to our knowledge of organisational 
dynamics since the days of the Hawthorne stud- 
ies, Some of the great names in this school of 
thought are Carl Rogers, J. L. Moreno, Kurt 
Lewin and A, H. Maslow. Rogers is well known 
for huis clinical approach to counselling therapy 
and Moreno for his studies of interpersonal 
relations. Lewin and his followers pioneered 
the action research approach to organisational 
development. Their contributions to group dy- 
namics and field theory have inspired researches 
in the field of behavioural change through such 
methods as sensitivity training and other group 
approaches. Maslow’s theory of motivation has 


exerted strong influence on studies of organi. 
sational behaviour. He postulated a hicrarchy 
of needs in an ascending order from basic eco: 
nomic and survival needs to social, self-esteen 
and self-actualisation needs. 


Cuester BARNARD 


In this context, the contribution of Cheste 
Barnard, the former President of the New Jer 
sey Bell Telephone Company, deserves specia 
mention. Barnard's approach to organisatior 
can be called behavioural, as he laid emphast 
on the psychosocial aspects of management, Hi 
book. The Functions of the Execitive (1938), is; 
product of ripe experience and abiding interes 
in economics, psychology and allied fields a 
knowledge. Like Mary Parker Follett, he viewet 
the organisation as basically a social system, 
formal organisation, according to Barnard, is 
system of consciously coordinated activities 
forces of two or more persons.’ He developed 
equilibrium theory of organisation by su 

ing that the organisation exists by ini 
an equilibrium between the contributions 
the satisfactions of its participant members. 
elaborating his notion of efficiency, he point 
out that the members participate in organi 
tional activities because they receive actual 
efits or they perceive that they are receivi 
certain rewards. So, both material inducem: 
and’ psycho-social rewards are important, 
Barnard observed, efficiency in organisation 
a personal matter related to individual sati 
tion; effectiveness, however, is related to 
accomplishment of a common organisatio’ 
purpose: He referred to the existence of i 
mal organisations and noted their signi 
for the formal structure. His theory of autho! 
in organisation differs radically from the 
berian concept of formal positional author 
In an authority-relation situation, authority 


d's view is a matter of acceptance of the 
ior role of the supervisor by the subordi- 
It is ‘acceptance’ by the subordinate and 
willingness to comply that lends support to 
nisational authority, 

» quote Baniard’s memorable statement: 
SA person can and will accept a 
munication as authoritative only when 
conditions simultaneously obtain: (a) he 
aud does understand the communication; 
a the time of his decision he believes that it 
ef inconsistent with the purpose of the 
isation; (c) at the time of his decision, he 
es it to be compatible with his personal 
estas a whole; and (d) he is able mentally 
physically to comply with it.” 

the motivation to work, Barnard made 
ving in-depth and analytical observa- 


ifseems to me to be a matter of common 
erience that material rewards are ineffec- 
seyoncl the subsistence level excepting to a 
muted. proportion of men; that most men 
work hard for more material things, nor 
induced thereby to devote more than a 
on of their possible contribution to organi- 
 effort.”* 
deemphasised economic motives and 
ed such inducements as desirable working 
ions, satisfying associations at the work- 
Opportunity for participation and distinc- 
nd power and a chance to experience 
sof workmanship. Individual participants in 
amisation look for'the condition of com- 
sation that offers opportunities not only 
mpanionship’ but also mutual support for 
atutudes, From practical experience 
d could see how the incentives actually 
din the organisation: 
...different men are moved by different 
or combinations of incentives and by 
it incentives or combinations at different 
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barons: A second fact is that organisations are 

probably never able to offer all the incentives 
that move men to cooperative effort and are 
usually unable to offer adequate incentives,” 

Barnard looks almost like a full-blown be- 
haviourist. He believed in the importance of 
persuasion as a means of motivation and un- 
derplayed the role of coercion in organisation. 
He pinned his faith in organisational leadership 
which, he thought, was the most important fac- 
tor in organisational management. 

Herbert Simon developed Barnard’s thoughts 
further, especially in his collaborative work with 
March,’ Simon's contribution to administrative 
thought will be discussed in much more detail 
later in connection with decision-making. At 
this stage; it needs to be emphasized thar Simon 
has been basically concerned with the behaviour 
of organisations as goal oriented and adaptive 
entities. 

He focuses on the cognitive aspects of 
organisational operation and emphasises problem 
solving and rational choice. Instead of the 
classical, rational economic view of ‘maximising’ 
human behaviour, Simon introduced the 
concept of satisfying’ behaviour in organisational 
situations where human beings, according to 
him, scek really to attain a satisfactory level of 
performance (as distinguished from maximum 
or ideal return). 

On the theme of organisation-individual 
relationships, two writers deserve special mention: 
E. Bakke and Chris Argyris. Bakke belonged to 
the Yale Labour and Management Centre. He 
was interested in the realities of organisational 
life rather than the formal principles of 
organising. He identified the individual goals 
as security, progress and justice in respect of 
acquisition of means, optimum performance, 
internal harmony, understanding, autonomy, 
integration and respect. According to Bakke, 
the individual, seeks: to use the organisation as 
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a means to further his own goals, whereas the 
organisation tries to use the individual to attain 
its own goals. 

The ‘personalising process’ by which the 
individual makes use of the organisation and 
the ‘socialising process’ by whith organisanon 
puts the individual to its own use get mixed up 
in rea) life. This is what Bakke called the ‘fusion 
process’ To quote his observation: 

“The question about loyalty to the organisanon 
is not merely ‘what can the orgamisation do 
for or to its participants in order to win their 
loyalty’ but also, "How can what the partidpant 
does, i.e., his organisational function, be so 
arranged that loyalty is generated as a by-product 
of his organisationally and personally effective 
participation in orgaiisational activities?” 

Chris Argyris, Bakke’s former associate and 
a renowned behavioural scientist, speaks of a 
basic incompatibility between the needs of a 
mature personality and the requirements of a 
formal organisation designed on the classical 
principles of rigid task specialisation, span of 
control and unity of command. Strict adherence 
to classical principles, according to him, is likely 
to create an organisation that will rend to make 
the employees dependent and passive.’ 

The notion of participation in organisation 
has been advanced by a number of theorists, 
Maslow’s ideas on hierarchy of needs have influenced 
administrative thought greatly, Other notable 
contributions have come from McGregor (his 
theory X and theory Y will be discussed later), 
Likert and Herzberg, A more detailed discussion 
of their writings will be presented in a later 
section dealing with the problem of motivation 


in 


The behavioural scientists have given a new 
orientation to administrative thought by focussing 
attention on the role of the individual, leadership 
in organisation, group dynamics, motivation and 
satisfaction.’Phe behavioural studies are a growing 


body of knowledge and these are increasingly 
being used in organisational redesigning and 
problem solving. More importantly, many of the 
behavioural scientists are now active in the role 
of change agents. They are not merely satisfied 
with interpreting the organisation; they are also 
interested in changing it. As the scientists put 
it, “Human interventions designed to shape 
and modify the instirutionalised behaviours 
of men are now familiar features of our social 
landscape." 


SysTEMS APPROACH 


Organisational realities have, from time to tim 
been investigated from different points of vi 
The structural aspect, the technological asp: 
the human or social-psychological aspect are 
some of the instances of partial analysis of o 
ganisation, Divergent theories have thus emerged 
out of the microscopic analyses and a need h 
arisen for looking at the organisation as a whole; 
In recent years, advances in scientific knowledge 
in general have made possible the formulation 
of a general systems theory for the integration 
of scientific knowledge. 

The term, general systems theory, owes it 
origin to the famous biologist Ludwig von Ber 
talanffy (1901-1972).'' Traditional knowledg 
according to Bertalanffy, has grown around spe: 
cific subareas or subject matters. Many a tim 
similar ideas have been advanced in differen 
subjects without an effort being made to 
thesise them. The basic problem in modern sek 
ence is to promote dynamic interaction amon 
diverse fields. To quote Bertalantty: 

“Lf we survey the various fields of moder 
science, we notice a dramatic and amazin 
evolution, Similar concepnons and principl 
have arisen in quite different realms, although th 
parallelism of ideas is the result of independe: 
developments and the workers in the individu 


its are hardly aware of the common trend, Thus, 
inciples of wholeness, of” organisation and 
© dynamic conception of reality become 
rent inall fields of science”. 
eneral systems theory is an attempt to join 
different approaches in science and so.as 
ide a broad macroscapic view of different 
& of systems. 
#he systems approach has been, evolving 
ym the social sciences where knowledge- 
ation has been most keenly felt. Por 
4€c, 11 sociology Talcott Parsons applied 
eu systems approach to the study of social 
ures,’ In the field of individual personality, 
1s well known for his application 
tenets of Gestalt, psychology (gestalt in 
H uneans pattern). Purely psychological 
mtions of personality were found in- 
and emphasis was laid on. the socio- 
forces impacting on personality. The 
Hs approach has thus been spreading fast in 
Physical and social sciences as a powerful 
@ scientific explanations. As Robert Chin 


ychologists. sociologists, anthropologists, 
mists and political scientists have been 
ering’ and using the system model, In 
So, they find intimations of an exhilarating 
of science, because the system models 
biological and physical scientists seem 
exactly similar. Thus, the system model is 
mled by some system theorists as universally 
fable to physical and social events and to 
@ relationships in small or large units.” 


1s A System? 


t defines a system as “A set or 
ement of things so related or connected 
form a unity of organic whole”, A system 
a unified whole having a number of 
ependent parts or subsystems and it 
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has identifiable boundaries that distinguish it 
from its surrounding environment in which 
it is embedded and with which it interacts. 
Systems are often characterised as ‘closed’ or 
‘open’, Biological and social systems are open 
systems in the sense that they are in constant 
interaction with their environment. By contrast, 
physical and mechanical systems are closed in 
relation to their environment. The concept of 
‘boundary’ is important in understanding the 
domain of « system. Physical and mechanical 
systems have easily identifiable boundaries. But 
the boundaries of social organisations have 
to be understood from their activities and 
functions in real life situations, Closed systems 
have the general tendency toward ‘entropy’ and 
disorganisation; open systems, on the other hand, 
have'the tendency to develop through greater 
internal differentiation and move toward higher 
levels of organisation. Most social systems fall in 
this latter category. They grow through internal 
elaboration of their organisations and tend to 
develop more and more specialisations leading 
to increasing organisational complexity, 


RELEVANCE OF ORGANISATION THEORY 


The systems approach is particularly relevant 
to the study of complex public organisations 
that have elaborate structures and that are 
embedded in larger social, political and 
economic environments. According to the open 
system perspective, an organisation survives and 
grows by drawing inputs from the environment 
which are processed internally to produce its 
output, It is through these input-conversion- 
output processes that an organisation sustains 
and develops. The systems thinking help us to 
have a total view of the organisation including 
its different parts and their interrelationships. 
C. West Churchman!* draws attention to five 
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basie considerations in ‘relation to the systems 
approach to management: 


. The total objectives of the system and the 

measures of system performance, 

The systeny’s environment acting as 

constraints. 

3. The system's resources that are put to use 
in performance. 

4. The system's components and their goals 
and activities (subsystems). 

5. The management of the system (the 

regulating and decision-making aspect). 


ie) 


The systems view of organisation was latentin 
the writings of Mary Parker Follett and Chester 
Barnard. Herbert Simon's decision-making 
scheme follows the systems approach which was 
further elaborated by him and his associates later. 
Philip Selznick has used the systems framework 
in his studies of governmental and other complex 
organisations. To quote Selznick: 

“Cooperative systems are constituted of in- 
dividuals’ interaction as a whole in relation to 
a formal system of coordination. The concrete 
structure is therefore a resultant of the reciprocal 
influences of the formal and informal aspects of 
organisation. Furthermore, this structure is itself 
» totality, an adaptive ‘organisny’ reacting to influ- 
ences upon it from an external environment,” 

The ‘Tavistock Institute of Human Relations 
in England has produced a number of researches 
based on systems framework. The organisation 
has been conceived as a socio-technical system 
comprising both the social and technical 
variables. As Miller and Rice put it: 

“Any enterprise may be seen as an open 
system which has characteristics in common 
with a biological organism. An open system exists 
and can only exist, by exchanging materials with 
its environment. It imports materials, transforms 
them by means of conversion processes, 
consumes some of the products of conversion 


for internal maintenaitce and exports the rest 
Directly or indirectly, it exchanges its output 
for further intakes, including further resources te 
maintain itself. These import-conversion-expor 
processes are the work the enterprise has to dc 
if it is to live!" 

The systems approach is now being widelj 
used in organisational analysis. It has provet 
to be a very useful tool for the conceptualisa: 
tion of the organisation and its internal an 
external relationships. Also it has facilitatet 
the ‘contingency’ or ‘situational’ view o 
organisations which mark a radical departur 
from the traditional approach that emphasise 
generally the ‘one best way’ of structuriny 
organisations, Under the influence of system 
theory, the current view in organisational analysi 
is that the structure can vary from situation t 
situation depending on such factors as thei 
environmental conditions and technology. 


SITUATIONAL THEORIES 


This brings us to the modern approac! 
to organisation theory that underlines th 
importance of dynamic interaction wit 
environment and other ‘situational’ factor 
influencing organisational design. 

In organisation theory, the present trend ist 
design organisation relative to a situation. Th 
situational point of view does not require thy 
we dismiss earlier ideas about organisations, be’ 
classical design theory or bureaucratic theory: A 
that is being suggested is that there is no sing! 
organisational model which is good in ever 
situation. To be effective, an organisation desig 
has to fit the situation. 

‘Two important lines of thought are significar 
in this context as they seek to determine th 
key situational factors. One of these underling 
the significance of ‘technology’ in determinin 
organisation design. The other line of though 


#ggests the importance of ‘environment’ in 
ping the design. 


« 


CHNOLOGY 


Technology’ has been defined differently by 
ferent writers. A less controversial definition 
Id be like this: the techniques used by 
sations in work-flow activities to transform 
uts into outputs. 
Technology is a term: that is applicable to all 
pes and kinds of organisation. Irrespective of 
@bether an organisation is production-oriented 
service-oriented, the role of technology 
be seen in the activities that result in the 
Sesformation of things coming in (request, 
material etc,) into things going out. 
There have been many studies on the 
uonship between technology and structure. 
most influential study on the subject was 
by Joan Woodward" in England in the 
8s which had a strong impact on organisation 
This study stimulated a number of follow- 
sesearches in the area of technology-structure 
tons. 
Woodward's was a fairly large scale research 
ing a detailed analysis of the structure 
100 firms in south-east England. All were 
facturing Companies and most were quite 
tn size, Data were collected on structural 
es (¢.g., ratio of managers and supervisors to 
=f personnel) as well as on the relative success 
fehe firm in its type of industry (judged on 
basis of share of market, profitability, capital 
ion, reputation of the firm etc.). 
The study first attempted to relate the 
muctural features of the organisations to their 
but found litle or no such relationship. 
en the research team devised a categorisation 
Seme based onthe type of | technology employed 
each firm. All the firms were grouped into 
st primary categories of technology: unit or 
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small batch, mass production or large batch and 
condnuous process production. 

When this grouping was done, a number of 
interesting relationships was noticed as follows: 


1. Levels of authority increased with 
technical complexity": Unit production 
having least, more in mass production 
and most in process production, 

. Ratio of managers to total personnel 
increased with technical complexity, 

3. Span of control of first line supervisor 

increased from unit to mass and then 
decreased from mass to process. 


we 


The most intriguing aspects of Woodward's 
data and the findings that have attracted the 
attention of organisation theorists concern the 
relationship of technology to structure and that 
in turn to organisational success, There was a 
distinct tendency for successful firms in each 
category to cluster about a particular span of 
control, with the less successful firms sceming to 
have either a too small or a too larger span for 
their particular technology. 

To quote Woodward, “The fact thar 
organisational characteristics, technology and 
success were linked together in this way suggested 
that not only was the system of production 
an important variable in the determination 
of organisational structure, but also that one 
particular form of organisation was most 
appropriate to each system of production”. 

An additional important observation was that 
the administrative or operational procedures 
that typified each firm varied by the type of 
technology. At what Woodward calls the ‘top 
and bottom of the technical scale’ (i.¢. unit and 
process firms), there was a tendency toward 
fewer rules, controls and definitions of duties 
and flexibility in interpersonal relations and 
delegation of authority, compared to the middle 
Tange mass production firms. Firms in a given 
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technological category that deviated from this 
general pattern tended to be less successful. 
Strikingly, more successful mass production firms 
were those which emphasized tight controls, high 
specification of duties—characteristics that came 
close to."burcaucratic’ type of organisation. 


How Important 1s TECHNOLOGY? 


To what extent technology itself causes organi- 
sations to be structured and operated in certain 
ways? Is technology an independent variable? 
This leads one to think of some kind of tech- 
nological deternunism. 

It is not, however, true that technology is not 
amenable to change dictated by human choice. 
‘To say that technology plays an important role in 
affecting organisation design does not preclude 
its being considered something that in itself can 
be changed and altered. 


ENVIRONMENT AND ORGANISATION 


In organisation theory literature, the impact 
of environment on organisation design has 
been widely discussed. There have been quite 
a few influential researches in this area which 
have sought to highlight the vital influence of 
environment on organisational structure. 

Environment, for this purpose, cat be consid- 
ered as the immediate ‘operating environment’ 
of an organisation which would refer to the set 
of conditions outside the organisation that have 
a direct impact on the day-to-day functioning 
of the organisation, 

The basic designs. of organisations seem to 
have been critically affected by two inter-related 
dimensions of the environment: 


(a) The environment's relative stability 
versus its instability; and 

(b) The environment’s relative simplicity 
versus its complexity. . 


Research findings suggest that relatively s 
and simple environments seem to permit 
indeed encourage the development of hi 
structured organisations approximating the 
reaucratic type’. At the other end, enyironn 
which have been changing rapidly and w 
involve considerable uncertainty and un 
dictable, tend to lead to more fluidly desi; 
organisations that deemphasize structured 
tionships. 

Also, there is certain evidence to suggest 
if an organisational structure is not keepin 
step with the salient features of the environn 
it is apt to be less effective, It follows th 
fore that if the environment is highly dyn: 
and turbulent, the hierarchical and rule-be 
bureaucratic organisation would be at a 
advantage. However, within a relatively sit 
and slowly changing environment, the hi 
structured, bureaucratic organisation appea: 
have an edge over the more loosely struct 
and less rigidly controlled organisation. 

The upshot of these findings is that diffe 
types of environments require different typ: 
organisational designs for the sake of effect 
ness. 


Two Srunies 


The relationship between, environment 
orgamisation can be examined in some 1 
details by referring to two very signifi 
studies: one by Burns and Stalker” and the o 
by Lawrence and Lorsch,”! 

Burns and Stalker studied some twe 
manufacturing concerns in Scotland 
England. They were primarily interested in 
types of structure and management pract 
that developed in relation to the rates of cha 
in the markets for the firms’ products ant 
technological innovation. 

From the information they could gather, 
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hers were able to distinguish between 
o distinct types of systems of management: 
called “mechanistic! and the other ‘organic’, 
former seemed particularly characteristic 
stable environments and the latter of rapidly 


‘The mechanistic system has been described 
follows: 
“In mechanistic systems the problems and 
ss facing the concern as a whole are broken 
n into’ specialisations. Each individual 
s his task as something distinct from the 
eal tasks of the concern as a whole, as if it were 
subject of a sub-contract. ‘Somebody at the 
ip’ is responsible for seeing to its relevance. The 
chnical methods, duties and powers attached 
each functional role are precisely defined. 
tion within management tends to be 
, Le., between superior and subordinate. 
erations and working behaviour are governed 
instructions and decisions issued by superiors, 
This command hierarchy is maintained by 
implicit assumption thar all knowledge 
put the situation of the firm and its tasks 
or should be, available only to the head of 
firm. Management, often visualized as the 
pmplex hierarchy familiar in organisational 
, operates a simple control system, with 
formation flowing up through a succession 
filters and decisions and instructions flowing 
bwnwards through a succession of amplifiers.” 
By contrast, the organic system exhibits the 
wing characteristics: 
“Organic systems are adapted to unstable 
conditions, when problems and requirements for 
stion arise which cannot be broken down and 
buted among specialist roles within a clearly 
efined hierarchy. Individuals have to perform 
sir special tasks in light of their knowledge 
of the tasks of the firm as a whole. Jobs lose 
‘h of their formal definition in terms of 
ethods, duties and powers, which have to be 


redefined continually by interaction with others 
participating in a task. Interaction runs laterally 
as much as vertically. Communication between 
people of different ranks tends to resemble lateral 
consultation rather than vertical command, 
Omniscience can no longer be imputed to the 
head of the concern.” 

Burns and Stalker did not say that one 
system is by itself superior to the other. As they 
observed, 

“We desire to avoid the suggestion that either 
system is stperior under all circumstances to the 
other. In particular, nothing in our experience 
justifies the assumption that mechanistic systems 
should be superseded by organic in conditions 
of stability.” 

The other study by Lawrence and Lorsch is 
much more methodical and its findings-have had 
considerable impact on organisation theory. 

Lawrence and Lorsch based their research 
on detailed case studies of firms in the plastics, 
packaged food and-tontainer industries. The 
initial study was focussed on six firms in the 
plastics industry. A number of critical questions 
was sought to be answered by the researchers. 
These are: 


1. How are the environmental demands 
facing various organisations different 
and how do environmental demands 
relate to the internal finctioning of ef- 
fective organisations? 

— Is it true that organisations in certain 
or stable environments make more ex- 
clusive use of the formal hierarchy to 
achieve integration and if so, why? Be- 
cause less integration is required, or be- 
cause in a certain environment these de- 
cisions: can be made more effectively at 
higher organisational levels or by fewer 
people? 

3. Is the same degree of differentiation in 

orientation and in departmental struc- 


iO 
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ture found in organisations in different 
external environments? 

4. If greater differentiation among func- 
tional departments is required in differ- 
ent enterprises, does this influence the 
problems of integrating the organisa- 
tion's parts? Does it influence the or- 
ganisation’s means of achieving integra- 
tion? 


These four questions summarise the thrust 
of the research. Three key concepts used 
in this connection need to be understood: 
differenuation, integration and environment. 

Differentiation stands for ‘the state of 
segmentation of the organisational system 
into subsystems, each. of which tends to 
develop particular attributes in relation to the 
requireinents posed by its relevant external 
environment, The concept refers in part to 
structural aspects (division and specialization of 
labour) and partly to behavioural attributes. of 
employees of subsystems. 

Integration is the “process of achieving unity 
of effort aniong the various subsystems in the 
accomplishment of the organisations’ task. 
This can be achieved in a variety of ways. The 
classical theorists rebed on creation of rules and 
procedures governing the behaviour of members. 
In a relatively unstable environment, integration 
might be better achieved through plan. In a 
highly unstable environment, coordination may 
be achieved by mutual adjustment which would 
require-a great deal of communication through 
open channels throughout the orgamsation. 

Environment, which is the independent 
variable in this case, was conceptualised from the 
perspective of the organisation members as they 
looked outward. The assumption was that a basic 
reason for differentiating into subsystem is to 
deal more effectively with sub-environments. 

Lawrence and Lorsch identified three main 


sub-environments: the market, the technical. 
economic and the scientific. These correspond tc 
the sales, the production: and the research anc 
development functions, 

It was hypothesised that the degree o: 
differentiation would vary within each subsysten 
depending upon the following attributes o 
the sub-environment: (i) the rate of change 
of conditions over time; (1i) the certainty of 
information abour conditions at any particulas 
time; and (iii) the ume span of feedback on the 
results of employee decisions. 

It follows, therefore, that the greater the 
differences among the three sub-environments ir 
terms of rate of change, certainty of information 
and time span of feedback, the greater will be 
the differences among the three subsystems in 
terms of organisanonal structure and behavioura 
attributes. The greater these differences, that is 
the more differentiated are the three stibsystems 
the more important is the task of integrating 
these subsystems, 

Lawrence and Lorsch propose that the relative 
effectiveness of an organisation is directly 
related to the extent to which it achi 
required differentiation. Given the attainmel 
of an optitnal differentiation in a particular s 
environment, the departments then must 
integrated to the degree necessitated by the tota 
environment. 

One can calculate three scores for each of 
six organisations (mentioned earlier): a score 
measure the degree of attainment of require 
differennation, a score to, measure the degree ¢ 
attainment of required integration and a score 6 
measure the effectiveness of total organisati 
The scores were rank-ordered into high medi 
and low, It was noticed that effectiveness 
related to the degree of required differenuati 
and integration, 

Two high performance organisations achy 


high differentiauon and high integration 
e Table 1). 
Table 1 


= 


study by Lawrence and Lorsch shows that 
is no one best way to organise. Internal 
etural adjustments would have to be made in 
with the state of the environment. Hence 
erent organisations can go in for different 

rating mechanisms depending on the 
; ent in which they would be working, 


sand traditional theories of organisation 
a limited perspective and in their quest 
efficiency they mainly concentrated on the 
erating level conceiving the organisation basi- 
ly in: mechanistic term. The human relations 
roach laid emphasis on the psycho-social 
em without much regard for the structural 
environmental aspects of the organisation. 

ems approach, on the other hand, takes 
pen ended view of the organisation which 
sidered. in the context of an interacting 
d dynamic environment. The organisation. as 
mB open, socio-technical system receives inputs 
m the environment, uses these for mainte- 
ce and production purposes and. sends. the 
oducts out in the environment. The technol- 
y and the psycho-social system (because of 
ployment of human beings) are structured 
perly to conduct the input-conversion-out- 
it processes. Being embedded in an ‘envi- 
iment’, the organisation has to intelligently 
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relate itself to the relevant aspects of the envi~ 
romment, Internally, various subsystems within 
the organisation coexist in both differentiated 
and integrated states. The psycho-social subsys- 
tem is represented in the behaviour of human 
beings at work, The technical subsystem takes 
care of the mechanistic processing of inputs 
into outputs. The structural sub-system for- 
malises the relationship between the technical 
and psycho-social subsystems through definition 
of jobs and positions, authority allocauon and 
determination of flows of communication and 
work. Within the structure lies ‘management’ as 
a distinct and vital.node integrating the different 
parts together regulating internal relationships 
and conducting external negotiations 

The systents view of organisation consciously 
identifies the different sub-systems within the 
organisation and locates it in the environmental 
setting, This approach is obviously at a very 
high level of generalisation. Its purpose is to 
‘provide us with a macro paradigm for the study 
of organisations’. 

The contingency or the situational view of 
organisation follows this conceptualisation and 
seeks to make the systems view implementable 
in. practice, Its focus is on more specific 
features and patterns of interactions among the 
organisational sub-systems. Kast and Rosenzweig 
have explained the relationship between the 
systems view and the contingency view thus: 

“The contingency view of organisations and 
their management suggests that an organisation 
is a system composed of sub-systems and delin- 
eated by identifiable boundaries from its envi- 
ronmental supra-system. The contingency view 
seeks to understand the interrelationships within 
and among sub-systems as well as berween the 
organisation and its environment and to define 
patterns of relationships or configurations. of 
variables. It emphasises the multivariate nature 
of organisations and, attempts co understand 
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how organisations operate under varying condi- 
tions and in specific circumstances. Contingency 
views are ultimately directed toward suggesting 
organisational designs and managerial actions 
most appropriate for specific situations.”” 

This approach departs radically fromythe 
traditional theorists’ view of ‘one best solution’. 
At the same time;it is much*moté'complex and 
demands a high dégree of managerial talent to 
identify the different organisational variables 
and the network of relationships both within 
and without. 


Tie CLosep AND Open Mopets 
(CM Anp OM) 


As earlier stated, the two contrasting strands of 
thought on organisation have also been labelled 
as ‘closed’ and ‘open’ models. At this stage, it will 
be appropriate to identify their basic differences. 
The two models can be compared, along 
following aspects: (i) social role of organisations; 
(ii) organisational view of man; (iii) concept 
of organisational structure; (iv) concept of 
organisational order; and (v) perceptions of the 
environment. 

On the first issue’ of social role, GCM ‘seems 
to be erecting a wall of separation between 
the organisation and the larger society outside. 
Rationality has been the organisation’s sole 
prerogative. Hence, society has to be manipulated 
by organisation. The bureaucracy remains inside 
the organisation and the’ client outside. The 
civil servants are viewed as a class apart from 
citizens. 

By contrast, OM has a different conceptu- 
alization of social role of the organisation. So- 
ciety is looked at as an inter-locking system 
of organisations and there is no ‘hon-rational’ 
organisation to be manipulated and controlled 
by a ‘rational’ organisation. The bureaucrat and 
the citizen are one and the same. Thus OM 


views the organisation as an essential form 
society and its purpose and objectives are 1 
different from those of the society in which 
is embedded. 

In the second issue of concept of man, t 
views of CM and OM are often present 
as theory X and theory Y (a-la McGrego 
The CM view is more or the side of strict 
supervision and higher level manipulation 


man in organisations, as man is thought to | 


work-avoiding and dependent. By contrast, 1 
OM view is more positive about man as se! 
actualising and self-controlling. In this vie 
most men enjoy work and tend to be creati 
External manipulation curbs initiative ar 
creativity. 

On the third issue, concept of structure, 
follows what has been stated above that C! 
would favour a rigid, hierarchical structure wii 
heavy formalism and ordered communicatio 
The OM view would be just the opposite, 
it would support a more participative structu 
with fairly free flow of communicatic 
and considerable flexibility in inter-lev 
relationships. 

On the fourth issue of organisational ord 
maintenance of order and discipline within th 
organisation is locked at differently by the tw 
models. The CM view would be to characteris 
orderin organisation as an imposed thing comin 
from the top of the organisation. ‘Order’ is thus 
policed or supervised organisation's atmospher 
According to the OM view, organisational ord 
grows out of spontaneous human behaviou 
Men in orgamsation need ivas they need air an 
water. It need not be superimposed from abow 
Order is sought to be artificially imposed in: 
situation of authority crisis in an organisation. 

On the fifth issue of environmental perception 
CM with its insular and inward looking stane 
tends to shut the organisation off from th 
environment in search of stability. In fact, cn 
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on stable environment assumption, 
whereas the OM view has been that the 
avironment is the soil in which the organisation 
ains planted. Hence an organisation has to 
fegrate itself with the environment and reorder 
internal structure and operations in response 
changing environmental situations. OM thus 
presents an appropriate organisational design 
situations of environmental instability and 
rtainty. 
fn conclusion, it can be said that both 
odels are ideal constructs, Organisations in 
ality fall somewhere in between the two 
fremes. A living organisation is essentially an 
organisation; total closure is inimical to 
aanisational survival. 
As Nicholas Henry” has pointed out, there 
been a virtual new school of model synthesis’ 
© whose view the closed and open systems need 
at be looked at as opposites; rather the two are 
\esised in practice on the basis of three very 
onable assumptions: 


1. Orgamsations and their environment 
change. 

2. Organisations and the people in them 
act to survive. 

3. Organisations and the people in them 
learn from mistakes. 


To quote Henry: “The essence of the litera- 
© of model synthesis is that it starts with the 
model (thar is, it assumes that organisa- 
§ are spontaneous collectives of people with 
sir goals and drives, operating in an uncertain 
tronment), but explains organisational be- 
our as being motivated by a need to rou- 
and rationalise the organisation's internal 
orkings and its relationships with its environ- 
pent whenever possible. ‘This is essentially a 
winian nouon (adapt or die). Another way 
‘saying the same thing is that organisations try 
= become rational. Consider the same concept 


from another perspective: organisations try to 
make all variables (such as member behaviour 
and technological and environmental develop- 
ments) predictable. From a still different angle, 
we can perceive that organisations try to achieve 
closure. Yet another (and perhaps the best) way 
of expressing the same idea is to say that organi- 
sations try to reduce uncertainty.” 
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rganisations are essentially goal-seeking 
entities, It is through the achievement 
of goals that organisations receive 
Enued support from the environment and 
egitimised socially. For the managerial cadre, 
goals show the way to specific tasks that 
@ be done at the operative level. For other 
isational participants, activities become 


ingful in the context of the goals. 


ING 


has defined it, ‘an organisational goal 
d state of affairs which the organisation 
emipts to realise’. The goal concept is, however, 
free from controversy. 
The meaning of organisational goals is not 
ways quite clear. ‘Goals’ can be approached 
m a variety of perspectives. According to the 
ificatory scheme of Talcott Parsons, at the 
sietal level organisational goals are really an 
ension of what the society needs for its own 
|. At the other extreme is the position 
organisational goals are nothing more than 
goals of the individual members of the 
eganisation. A critic may, however, quip that 
x emphasis is on the variety of individual 
als, the whole point of ‘organisation’ will be 


Organisational goals are creation of individuals 
@ groups in the organisation. Yet, the 
unonly based goals seldom remain constant. 
considerations imposed from within or 


CHAPTER 7 
——_ 


Goals, Policies and Implementation 


without might deflect the organisation from tts 
original goal. The important point is that the 
goal of an organisation is an abstraction distilled 
from the desires of members and pressures from 
the environment and the internal system. 

Herbert Simon, while discussing 
organisational decision making, develops his 
own approach to the goal concept which is 
not much different from what has just been 
stated. According to Simon, ‘We must explain 
organisational behaviour in terms of the goals of 
the individual members of the organisation, or 
we must postulate the existence of one or more 
organisational! goals, over and above the goals of 
the individuals.” 

Simon keeps the goal idea (as input to 
decision) at the level of the individual, but 
offers the important notion that the goals of 
an organisation at any point in time are the 
result of the interaction among the members 
of the organisation. In Simon's approach, goals 
become constraints on the decision-making 
approach, The constraints are based on abstract 
values around which the organisation operates. 
Decisions are made within the framework of 
a set of constraints (goals) and organisations 
attempt to make decisions that are optimal in 
terms of the sets of constraints they face. 

With slight modification of this stand, it 
can be observed that organisationa] actions 
are constrained not only by goals, but also by 
pressures from the external environment and by 
forces generated within the organisation. 
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When goals are treated as abstract values, it has 
the merit of showing that organisational actions 
are guided by more than the whims of individual 
members. At the same time, organisations need 
specific guides for actual operational purposes. In 
this connection, Perrow distinguishes. between 
two kinds of goals. ‘Official goals’ are the general 
Purposes of the organisation as can be found in 
statutes, annual reports and other authoritative 
statements. ‘Operative goals’ designate the ends 
sought through the actual operating policies 
of the organisation; they tell us what the 
organisation actually is trying to do,? 

Operative goals reflect the derivation and 
distillation of a set of goals from both. official 
and unofficial sources. These are developed 
through interaction patterns within the 
organisation and through pressures from the 
external environment. It is the combination of 
official goals with internal and external factors 
that defines an existing set of operating goals, 

Both for the researcher and the employer, 
the goal determination is important to make 
any sense out of existing personnel and resource 
allocation, organisational structure and processes 
wid output. Also it is important from the point 
V view of understanding of organisational ef- 
fectiveness. Official goals are easy to determine 
from the sources as mentioned earlier, But op- 
« ative goals have to be distilled from the actual 
decisions of top decision-makers in the organi- 
sation. The kinds of decisions that are taken 
about allocation of resources such as money, 
personnel, equipment ete. are a major indicator 
of the goals of the organisation, 

It will be wrong to imagine that organisational 
goals remain constant through time. These 
change mainly for three reasons, There is direct 
pressure from external forces, Secondly, there 
can be pressures from the very internal system. 
Thirdly, there are changed enyironmental 


and technological demands that prompt t 
Organisation to redefine its goals. 

‘The impact of external relationships on go 
has been a fact of organisational life. The clas 
study in this area is Selznick’s T'VA and the Gn 
Roots (1966), which documents the impa 
of bringing new societal elements into ¢ 
governing structure of the TVA. Currently, 
this country students and workers are gradual 
being brought as members of governing bodi 
of the universities and industries. This is expect 
to have some effect on the goal sles 
organisations. 

The operative goals of an organisation cs 
undergo drastic changes due to changes in th 
‘power system’ of the organisation. There c: 
be a sudden influx of new kinds of people ¢ 
leaders in the organisation who might set ne 
standards and change earlier goals. 

‘Goal displacement’ may occur due als 
to what Etzioni calls ‘over measurement’ an 
Bertram Gross labels ‘number magic’. Whe 
organisations tend to organise their activitic 
around more easily quantifiable sphere: 
organisational goals become deflected towar 
the achievement of the easily measured aspec 
This may in turn actually defeat the purpos 
for which the organisation was designed at th 
outset. 

The final source of goal change is a mon 
generalised environmental pressure. New tech. 
nological developments, for instance, may lea 
to internal readjustments of strategy and struc- 
ture of an organisation, 

Apart from technology, general values in the 
environment surrounding an organisation als¢ 
affect its operation (operative goals). Educational 
policies in a country may undergo changes 
for instance, if general societal values take 3 
turn for, say, the use of only the mother tongue 
as the medium of instruction. Because of the 
complex interplay of forces, it is better to talk in 


ofa goal structure or a goal set. The goals 
be derived from legislations and charters; 
canvbe influenced by managers and other 
isational participants. Goals can also be 
ed by powerful external influences. As such, 
Organisation evolves its goals through a 
Emious process of bargaining and learning. 


VENESS 


analysis of goals is rather empty exercise 
the second part of the equation is added. 
se a goal is something that is sought, the goal- 
g leads to the issue of goal accomplishment, 
tiveness. 
flectiveness is the extent to which an 
anisation achieves its objectives (goals) within 
constraints of limited resources. Efficiency, 
h is often confused with effectiveness, 
Sto the process by which the organisation 
ises its objectives with minimum use of 
ees, Organisation can thus be effective 
out being efficient. 

actual process of evaluating organisational 
iveness is considerably more difficult than 
might suspect. Two alternative models 
been suggested in this context. One is 
as the ‘goal model’. This approach 
miphasises that organisational effectiveness 
id be evaluated solely in terms of goals or 
ats; As a conceptual framework, the goal 
el is deficient for a number of reasons, For 
nce, it does not account for the fact that 
gers must allocate resources ‘to activities 
ich have little vo do with goals or outputs. 
ources, to cite an instance, must be allocated 
recruitment of personnel. Again, for many 
ice organisations (like police), the use of 
ductivity as a. major indicator of effectiveness 
tht be misleading. An alternative and a more 
1 conceptual framework has been 
d in terms of systems theory. In an open 
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systems perspective, the organisation is viewed 
as one element of a number of elements which 
interact Interdependently. The organisation takes 
resources (input) from the larger system (the 
environment), processes these resources and 
returns thei to the environment in changed 
form (output), An organisation will cease to 
exist when it no longer contributes to the larger 
system of which it is one part; it will no longer 
contribute when it is ineffective. 

The systems concept emphasizes two 
important elements. The ultimate survival of the 
organisation depends on its ability to adapt to the 
demands of its environment and in meeting these 
demands, the total cycle of input-process-output 
must be the focus of managerial attention. The 
criteria of effectiveness must reflect these two 
considerations and we must define effectiveness 
accordingly. 

Effectiveness can thus be defined in terms 


of the optimum balance among the various” 


adaptation and maintenance activities, These 
activities of the organisation, determining 
performance, can be identified as follows: 


1. Acquiring resources, 
2. Making efficient use of inputs relative to 
outputs, 
3. Producing outputs—goods/services, 
4. Performing technical and administrative 
tasks rationally, 
. Investing in the organisation, 
. Conforming to codes of behaviour, 
7. Satisfying various interests of people/ 
group. 

Effectiveness of an organisation depends upon 
the extent to which it maintains a balance, that 
is, achieves an optimum relationship among all 
its activities. Thus, effectiveness is a composite of 
a number of activities, each of which is related 
to the input-process-ourput cycle and adaptive 
to the larger environment. 


nw 
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Goat-Ssrrine In GOVERNMENT 


In public administration goal-setting posses 
peculiar problems. The idea of orderly and 
authoritative goal-setting can be traced 
to traditional management thought that 
recommended rigid hierarchy and supremacy 
of top management in the organisation, With 
the advent of democracy, as a system of political 
governance and with the rise of general levels 
of literacy among workers, a new culture of 
‘participation’ has been slowly gaining ground in 
business administration, Trade union movements 
have further pressed for participative decision 
making. 

In public administration, clear-cut goal 
setting is beset with a number of problems. 
First, the politicians who are at the helm of 
affairs as ministers or committee chairmen are 
birds of passage. They stay in their positions for 
a limited period. To take a longer term view of 
things, thus, becomes difficult for then. Long- 
term goal setting often suffers in government 
because of the transient nature of the political 
executive, 

Second, politicians are not trained managers. 
They are essentially mediators in a crossfire of 
complex and often incompatible demands and 
pressures. Living in the midst of conflicting pres- 
sures.and forces, they seek to manage conflict 
by making compromises and vague statements. 
These are a far cry from specific, clear-cut goal 
setting so glibly talked about in mattagement 
hterature. 

Third, at the higher levels in government, 
goals and policies (deduced from the former) 
are the product ofa joint venture between the 
polineian and the-administrator’ The minister 
ina department and his secretary’ work hand 
in hand together in managing the affairs of 
the department. The minister is expected to 
bring in ‘values’ and the secretary-is supposed to 
internalise it and translate it into definite policies 


for execution, In: real life situations, things ; 
nop so neatly subdivided. The two intermin, 
freely and the goals and policies flow out 
this close relationship. So, the process of go 
setting in government is rarely a straight-forwa 
exercise by a single individual. It is much me 
complex.in character and needs the meeting 
many minds. 

The complicated process of goal setting a 
plies to the government sector as a whole b 
this does not preclude the possibility of clear-c 
goal setting in particular departments such as 
agriculture and irrigation. To this extent, go: 
would be clearly set, these would facilitate fo 
mulation of fairly clear policies, which in tw 
could help in proper designing of the organis 
tion and successful completion of the tasks. 


POLICY-MAKING IN GOVERNMENT 


The terms—goals, purposes, policies an 
objectives—are often used interchangeabl 
Their differences lie in the degree of specificit 
Goals and purposes refer to broad intents fi 
which policies and objectives are formulate: 
In this sense, goals and policies.are value loade 
terms referring to a distant state of things th: 
are intended to be achieved, Thus, removal 
poverty can be considered a goal which th 
Government of India wants to pursue. Rur. 
development, urban development and industri: 
development policies are then geared to attai 
this broad public goal. Policies, in this context.an 
major instruments that are carefully formulate 
to move the society toward the goal. Objective 
are mote conorete products or end-state to b 
achieved by pursuing specific policies. Ir is it 
this sense the technique is called ‘managemen 
by objective’ seeks: to formalise organisationa 
effort to-achieve definite results, Objectives an 
thus:much more concrete and often ast 
quantifiable. 


A subtle distinction needs to be drawn here 
en policy making and decision making, 
Vickers makes a distinction between 
making and executive decisions “the first 
g designed to give direction, coherence and 
auity to the courses of action for which 
e decision making body 1s responsible, the sec- 
designed to give effect to the policies thus 

$ down,” Institutions like municipalities and 
nt departments are engaged in, regu- 
numerous kinds of relationships in society, 
ds have to be maintained and developed for 
oad users. Schools have to be set up and 
gained for different groups of students, In 


ged in maintaining the existing relations. 
stegulations, school enrolment and educa- 
syllabi fall in this cavegory of maintenance 
urrently held governing relations. However, 
dons arise when the governments have to 
and introduce large-scale changes to 
© with rising demands and with new situa- 
For instance, traffic regulation may accept 
‘Present traffic volume with marginal chang- 
d will be satisfied with some additional 
ie constables at road crossings, mobile traffic 
and better utilisation of road capacity 
th stricter parking regulations. This would 
a number of executive decisions to see 
traffic does not go out of control. But, there 
be an altogether new situation when mere 
sing with existing regulations may not 
The traffic volume and complexity may 
Gergo such dramatic changes over time that 
might call for new policy initiative from 
government institutions. New roads and 
would have to. be constructed; much 
ae may have to be pushed underground or 
ground along a new metro, as it has been 
se in the Kolkata and New Delhi. 

2 situation of rapid change, major policy 
sions become necessary as the on-going 


instances, the government institutions are” 
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regulative process can no longer cope with 
events. The differentiation between executive 
decisions.and policy decisions has been made by 
Vickers in the following way: 

“That clement of the regulative function 
which ‘consists in maintaining the course of 
affairs in line with the current governing 
relations I regard as the executive element. 
That element which consists in modifying 
the governing relations T regard as the policy- 
making element” 


Nesp por Poucy ANALysts 


Public policy analysis is concerned with 
government's behaviour, What the government 
actually chooses to do or not to do forms the 
core of policy inquiry. Major policy decisions 
are taken by the government in such areas as 
defence, industry, agriculture, education and so 
on. These decisions involve enormous costs to 
the nation. Besides financial expenditure, such 
decisions produce important and wide-ranging 
consequences. Why parucular kind of decisions 
were taken, how were these arrived at and what 
would be their likely consequences?—These 
questions are now being raised by policy analysts. 
Since policies determine the future shape of 
the society, scientific knowledge about policy 
making needs to be built up. Empirical studies 
in various fields of government operations are 
expected to yield critical evidences that could 
be used for creation of a more general body 
of knowledge called policy science. Yehezkel 
Dror, who has been passionately pleading for 
more and more social science applications to 
public policy problems, presents his point of 
view thus: 

“Policy science can be partly described as the 
discipline that searches for policy knowledge, 
that seeks general policy issue knowledge and 
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policy making knowledge and integrates them 
into a distinct study.” 

Policy issue knowledge refers to knowledge 
related to a specific policy. Policy making 
knowledge has wider concern it deals with 
the system of policy making activity—how it 
operates and how it can be improved. As Dror 
exhorts, “The development of policy science 
must be speeded up and this advanced policy 
science put to its fullest use, if critical problems 
are to be adequately solved."* 

Further, Dror points out that technology has 
facilitated effective control of the environment, 
but the policy makers are unable to design ef- 
fecuively and operate the systems needed for 
controlling. He pleads for an optimal approach 
for policy making and evaluation. There should 
be, in his opinion, the broadest use of informa- 
tion and the best policy should be adopted by 
a careful examination of goals, values, alterna- 
tives, costs and benefits. He insists on the use 
of extra-rational information to enrich policy 
analysis. Intuition, value preferences, extraordi- 
nary leadership and acute reality perceptions are, 
according to him, valuable aids to analysis. 

For this wide sweep, Dror has often been 
dubbed an utopian and his views are considered 
too abstract to be of any use to the practising 
administrator. Yet, his insistence on rigorous 
analysis has gained general acceptance. Policy 
analysis today is emerging as a sub-discipline 
with its attention focussed on three things: 

(i) Understanding policies rather than 
recommendation; the accent is on 
explanation and not directly on 
prescription; 

(ii) Scientific quest for causal relationships in 
policy issues. Causes and consequences of 
public policies are now being subjected 
to rigorous analysis; and 

(iii) Creation of a body of policy science 

knowledge; micro or specific policy 


studies are being used for reachi 
broader generalisations for unive 


explanatory purposes. 


PoutricaL SctENCE AND PuBLic 
ADMINISTRATION 


Policy studies have been the confluence zoni 
for the meeting of experts belonging to Politic 
Science and Public Administration. Politi 
scientists have been basically interested in th 
‘politics’ of policy making in specific sectors sud 
as health, education, pollution etc. The question 
raised are how the issues surfaced; who are th 
actors; what kinds of power groups or influen 
are involved in raising and pursuing the poli¢ 
objectives, By contrast, the public administratio 
expert is concerned with organisation, decision 
process and implementation of policies. V 
political science has looked into substanti 
fields ‘sectors), public administration has cho 
to probe into organisational and administrati 
processes and execution and implementatio 
More theoretically oriented discussions are th 
to be found in Public Administration focussin 
on organisation theory, political economy an 
programmes implementation. In a way, pub 
policy field has supported the application’ 
political science knowledge to government 
behaviour. This, of course, does not belittle th 
importance of public administration as a distin 
mode of policy analysis with its emphasis o 
action-orientation. 


Mopets of Pustic Poticy 


There are different ways of looking at pub 
policy. These are of course not mutually exclusi 
Each has a distinct focus and’ each sugge: 
specific things about public policy. Followi 
the classificatory scheme of Dye®, the mode 
can be presented in the following way: 
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initionalism 

g to this view, public policies have their 
Bf government institutions that formulate 
ent them, A policy becomes public 
‘when it is authoritatively determined by 
ment instututions, Government lends 
acy to policies. Also, policies assume 
Salistic character because of their 
smental origin. Government policies are 

plicable to everybody in a society. 
institutional approach has been the 
anally accepted the way of looking at 
formulation in government. It assumes 
tonal arrangements have their impact 
sblic policy. So, structural changes in 
ment are often attempted to bring about 
changes. In India, institutional changes 
the Small Farmers Development Agency 
B introduced to improve the economic 
Bon of small and marginal farmers, Such 
changes may not always produce the 
sonsequences, Environmental forces may 
the way of institutional functioning 
wen direct the operations in such a way 
® intended policy impact would become 


Theory 
g to the group theorist, public policy 
pint of time reflects the equilibrium 
sin the group struggle. As different 
groups struggle among themselves to 
public policy, actual policy making 
mment tends to tilt toward the groups 
= gaining influence. By contrast public 
noves away from the demands of the 
|Sroups. To quote Earl Latham, “What 
called public policy is actually the 
auim reached in the group struggle at any 
ment and it represents a balance which 
ding fractions or groups constantly 
8 tp in their favour... The legislature 


referees group struggle, ratifies the victories of 
the successful coalition and records the terms of 
the surrenders, compromises and conquests in 
the form of statutes.” 

The big farmer lobby in India is often quot- 
ed in connection with agricultural price fixa~ 
ton. Similarly, the influence of big industries 
in changing the industrial regulations is widely 
acknowledged: These are concrete illustrations 
of powerful interest groups exerting decisive 
influences on government policies, 


3. Elite Theory 


Another way of looking at public policy is thar 
it reflects the preferences of a governing elite. A 
policy is sought to be given a public character, 
as if it is the result of accommodation of people's 
demands. Actually, the people as a whole do not 
care much for government policy, nor do they 
have adequate knowledge about what goes on 
in government. They are led and manipulated 
by the elites. Public policies do not, therefore, 
arise out of the demands of the masses. These 
flow from the top and do not move up from 
the bottom. 

The elite theory has close resemblance 
with the group theory, as both refer to policy 
generation through pressures from specific 
interests in the society. Group theory, however, 
is basically pluralistic, whereas elite theory is 
essentially monistic. 


4. Rational Model 

A policy is rational when it is most efficient. In 
calculating efficiency, all social, political and eco- 
nomic values achieved or sacrificed by a public 
policy have to be considered. Maximisation of 
‘net value achievement’ is thus the hall mark of 
a rational policy, ‘Net value achievement’ means 
that in framing a policy all relevant values should 
be explicitly taken into account and sacrifices of 
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some values must be more than compensated by 
the attainment of some other values. 

As Herbert Simon defines it, “rationality 
is concerned with the selection of preferred 
behaviour alternatives in terms of some system of 
values whereby the consequences of behaviour 
can be evaluated.” In formulating 4 rational 
policy, the processes will be as follows: 


(i) All the societal, values relevant for the 
policy in question should be identified 
and weigh-age should be given to each; 
All the alternative courses of action (policy 
alternatives) should be considered; 

(iii) All the consequences of each alternative 
course of action should be identified and 
evaluated which would mean calculating 
the ratio between the values achieved 
and those sacrificed in respect of each 
policy alternative; and 

Selection of one alternative the probable 
consequences of which would be 
preferable in terms of the most valued 
ends, 

According to Simon.” three kinds of activities 
are involved in a rational policy-making process: 
intelligence activity, design activity and choice 
activity. As he describes the process: 

“The first phase of decision-making proc- 
ess—searching the environment for conditions 
calling for decision—I shall call. intelligence ac- 
tivity (borrowing the military meaning of intel- 
ligence). The second phase—inventing, develop- 
ing and analysing possible courses of action—I 
shall call design activity, The third phase—se- 
lecting a particular course of acnon from those 
available—I shall call choice activity.” 

Prerequisites of rauonal policy-making are 
many. Firstly, an adequate understanding of 
societal values is extremely important, Secondly, 
data and information regarding the alternative 
courses of action must be readily available. Thirdly, 


(ii) 


(iv) 
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there must be a definite decision-making systet 
in the organisation with adequate capacity 
identify relevant data, analyse them properly 
predict the consequences of alternative cou 
of action. 

It should be clear by now that there are 
barriers to rational policy making. There is 
unanimity of views on societal values and givit 
weigh-age to any one of them is far mé 
difficult. The vast amount of data and infor 
needed to support the policy making proe 
may not be easy to collect and the cost wo 
naturally be too high. The decision-maki 
system ‘itself is many a time very complex d 
many minds have to meet and there are confi 
of values and personalities impeding the prog 
of reaching decisions. As Meyerson and Banfi 
concluded in their study of Chicago p 
housing, “Obviously no decision can be perfeg 
rational choice since no one can ever kno 
the alternatives open to him at any moment 
all the consequences which would follow f 
any action. Nevertheless, decisions may be m 
with more or less knowledge of alternatt 
consequences and relevant ends and so we 
describe some decisions and some decisi 
making process¢s as more nearly rational 
others." 

In the framing of public policies, ‘optis 
ity’ on the basis of purely rational calculati¢ 
as important as acceptability. That is why 
a rationalist like Dror wants policy a 
broaden their use of extra rational infor 
including intuition and exceptional leade 
with acute perceptions of social reality. A re 
study of policy making in India reaches a 
similar conclusion. As the researchers insist 
believe that neither science, nor an ‘opt 
system in policy formulation could replaq 
decision maker's wisdom, experience, judgz 
and sensitivity for the environment and com 
sion for people”"' and as they observed, "P 
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y in a vastly complex techno-social envi- 
tt like India would have to be concerned 
‘both acceptability and optimality. For with- 
Jedicious mix of these two, a policy may 
® have the anticipated impact." 
sum up, rational policy making is more 
ered ‘thing’ than what actually goes on in 
ment system. In reality, che process of 
¥ making i is beset with many problems and 
astitutional, personal, environmental 
al, "To conclude with Martin Rein, 
need a combined standard for judging 
esirability of policies able to pass the tests 
phat is politically feasible, ideologically 
ble and rationally compelling; and such 
standard can never be developed.”" 


intalism 


tncremental model acknowledges the 
Seal difficulties in rational-comprehensive 
ey making and draws attention to several 
constraints on administration such as 
ints of time, cost, intelligence and politics. 
ment disclaimer is best represented in 
fement of Charles Lindblom, an eminent 
ist. Commenting on the rational model, 
om writes: 
‘asumies intellectual capacities and sources 
tion that men simply do not possess 
# is even more absurd as an approach to 
y when the time and money that can be 
ted to a policy problem is limited. Of 
eular importance to public administrators 
fact that public agencies are in effect 
instriicted not to practice (this) method. 
“35 to say, their prescribed function and 
nts—the politically or legally possible— 
their attention to relatively few values 
ively few alternative policies.”" 
ording to Lindblom, policy makers always 
the accepted programmes and budgets 
try to add new programmes and poli- 
to the existing ones. What actually goes on 


in government is ‘incrementalism’ in the sense 
that past activities are virtually continued with 
certain modifications, The incremental approach 
Sets up a model of" successive limited compari- 
sons, The assumption here is that in government 
a historic chain of decisions exists which the 
administrator can use as a basis for making fu- 
ture choices. 

‘Two concepts used by Lindblom (with Bray- 
brooke) are ‘marginal incrementalism’ and ‘ ‘par- 
isan mutual adjustment’ to explain the actual 
policy process in government. The first con- 
cept explains the limited and fairly conservative 
change of policy which is feasible in a specific 
situation. The second underlines the importance 
of accommodation of divergent viewpoints and 
interests in a particular decision situation. The 
emphasis is more‘on the practice of ‘adjustments’ 
of opinions and interests than merely rational 
and comprehensive decision-making as a scien- 
tific method. Policy making is iooked at realisti- 
cally as marginal and uncoordinated adjustments 
in situations of conflicting demands and interests 
and in the face of unforeseen consequences of 
decisions. Hence it takes the character of ‘dis- 
jointed incrementalism.'> 

Lindblom’s incrementalist model is diametri- 
cally opposite to the rationalist model of Simon 
and Dror: Criticising the increment stance, Dror 
points out that in facing new and challenging 
situations, no historical base exists for a good 
policy making and the increment is essentially 
oriented toward stability. To quote Dror, “such 
models (become) continually less usefiil for de- 
ciding what to do. When the results of past poli- 
cies have been unsatisfactory, those results count 
for little in deciding what to do next, since 
incremental changes in them cannot produce 
significantly better results." 

According to him, developments in man- 
agement science and empirical research have 
made it possible to pursue an optimal approach 
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for policy making, Despite such criticisms, the 
incremental approach has been found in most 
cases to conform to reality and this seems to fit 
in properly with the actual administrative situa- 
tions in government organisations. 

An intermediate model has been suggested by 
the social scientist, Amitai Etzioni that combines 
the elements of both rational-comprehensive 
model and disjointed incrementalism. Two kinds 
of decision processes identified by him are: 


(a) Fundamental policy making: that sets 
basic directionsyand 

(b) Allied incremental processes that prepare 
fundamental decisions and develop them 
further after these have been arrived at. 
Etzioni’s mixed scanning method pro- 
vides both by first scanning the entire 
subject area in question very broadly and 
not in great detail and then concentrat- 
ing on those aspects revealed that call for 
more detailed, in-depth scrutiny.” 


6. Game Theory 


In situations of conflict as in international 
relations for instance, game theory has been 
in use as a method for the study of decision 
making, The individual decision unit in a game 
situation may be an individual, a group, or a 
-whole nation, which is not’in coniplete control 
of other decision units with which it has to 
interact. Each decision unit has its own goals or 
objectives. Each must consider how to achieve 
as much as possible, yet each has to take into 
account that there are others whose goals differ 
from its own and whose actions have an effect 
on all others involved in the sttuation, The 
decision units or participants in a game are 
so situated that there may be many possible 
outcomes of their actions with different values 
to them, Decision makers are thus involved in a 
situation of interdependence. All have to make 
their independent choices, but the outcome 


would be conditioned by the choices made b 
each participant, Game theory is applicable t 
policy making where there is no independen 
‘best’ choice that one can make—where as 
*best’ outcomes depend upon what others do. 

As an analytical tool the game theory h 
been used by social scientists to explain soci; 
behaviour in conflict situations. In publi 
policy making, its use is not so common, as th 
conditions of a‘game’ are rarely present in pub 
administration, As Thomas Dye sums up, “Gai 
theory is an abstract and deductive model 
policy making. It does not describe how peop 
actually make decisions, but rather how ¢ 
would go about making decisions in competity 
situations if they were completely ration 
Thus game theory is a form of rationalism, b 
it is applied in competitive situations whe 
the outcome depends on what two or mo 
participants do." 


7. Systems Theory 
A very broad ‘systems’ view of public polit 
characterises policy decisions as outputs 
the political system, According to Da 
Easton," the political system stands for 
distinctive structures and processes in a sock 
that is ‘predominantly oriented toward ¢ 
authoritative allocation of values’ for @ 
society. The boundary of the system has to 
delineated with reference to the activities 
processes that are identified as ‘political’. 
system is embedded in an ‘environment’ 
which it is in constant interaction. ‘Inputs’ 
received into the political system from 
external environment in the form of det 
and supports. The demands seek to activate 
process of policy making with a view to get’ 
authoritative decision. These can be dire! 
towards reduction in prices, prohibiti 
abrogation of a law and similar other pub 
needs. Supports are indicative of accep 


blic policies and results of actions like 
, tax imposition etc. 

he authoritative allocations of Easton’s 
lation are policy decisions. Systems theory 
= conceives of public policy as an output of 
political system. The systems view has been 
accepted as an usefiil way of looking at 
Policy process as it actually works out in 
rament. Policy analysis in terms of both 
ation and impact evaluation is greatly 
d by the systems approach. 


OGIES OF PUBLIC PoLicy 


typologies are useful in understanding 
ged how certain kinds of policies are made 
they are. Also, such typologies help us 
and why some groups do better than 
im the realm of policy debates and actual 


Earliest attempts at making policy 
es generally separated policy into topical 
es such as health policy, transportation 
taxation or fiscal policy and so on. 
no doubt been useful in sorting out 
kinds of policy domains but, it has 
helpful in the matter of drawing general 
ons about the ‘politics’ of policy making 
ether words, to understand the kind of 
§ that underlie these policies. 

n era of developing policy typolo= 
be considered to have originated in 
#n Theodore Lowi laid out his scheme 
policy types”. Lowi divides policies 
pe basic categories: distributive, redistrib- 
tegulatory. Ripley and Franklin?! later 
ed the typologies by dividing regulatory 
© two categories: protective regulatory 
ive regulatory. 

m are different types of ‘policies’ that are 
Y government from time to time to 
Ne sacio-economic system. Practically 
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speaking, such policies may be categorized on 
the basis of method of control. Government 
control in the form of policy can be used through 
Patronage, regulation and redistribution. Thus 
public policies fall into three broad categories: 
(a) patronage policies, (b) regulatory policies and 
(c) redistributive policies 

The first category — patronage policy — takes 
the forms of subsidies, contracts and licenses. Of 
these, ‘subsidy’ is a familiar type which can be 
seen, for instance, in such cases where govern- 
ment wants to promote an activity for public 
welfare, Take for instance, government wants 
private transport operators to ply their passenger 
buses in a route which is initially thought to be 
a losing concern. Government may issue license 
at cheaper rate, or may even forego certain taxes, 
to start with, to encourage the private opera- 
tors to start the passenger bus service in a loss- 
making route initially. Real estate business can 
be encouraged by initially not levying municipal 
property tax. 

The second category — regulatory policy — is 
generally seen as the most important policy tool 
used by government to ‘regulate’ business, For 
instance, by taxing alcoholic drinks government 
may try to reduce alcohol consumption. Similarly, 
by imposing ‘effluent tax’, government may in 
effect raise the prices of products of a polluting 
company. The company may thus lose market 
in the process because of price increase of their 
products. Effluent tax may in this way make 
the company behave and be cautious about 
pollution. 

Following Ripley and Franklin, the two 
subcategories of regulatory policy may be 
defined as under. 

(i) Competitive Regulatory Policy involves 
policies intended to limir the provision of 
goods and services to one or a few des- 
ignated deliverers who are selected from 
a large number of competing potential 
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deliverers, Ripley and Franklin give the 
examples of allocation of radio and televi- 
sion frequencies and the awanding of cable 
television franchises in this connection. 

(ii) Protective Regulatory Policy 1s designed 

to protect the public at large from the 
negative effects of private activity such 
as air pollution, unhealthy consumer 
products ete; 

The third category — redistributive policy — is 
intended to manage the economy as a whole, 
Usually, redistributive policies take the forms 
of fiscal (tax) and monetary (money supply) 
policies. Thus a common example is to reduce 
income tax burden of the poor and the lower 
middle class and raise the tax burden of the rich 
and the corporate sector. Monetary policies 
involve regulating the economy by changing the 
rate of growth of money supply at any point of 
time, or manipulating interest rates (like banking 
loans for housing, car purchase etc.). 


A Dirrerent Approacn 


The policy study literature has been divided 
into two groups, following slightly different 
approaches. One group’ has been identified as 
having the central focus on the process of public 
policy making; another seeks to analyze the outputs 
and effects of public policy. The first group is more 
descriptive in nature, while the second is more 
prescriptive, Almost all the models classified by 
Dye fall in the first category. The incremental 
and ragonal models are placed, in this new 
approach, in the second group which takes into 
account another component which has been 
called the strategic-planning model (SPM), The 
SPM suggested by Etzioni originated in the 
business world in the context of environmental 
conditions surrounding the business firm of 
today. SPM blends economic and rational 
analyses, political values and the psychology of 


participants in the organisation, In this respe 
it is more open minded and free from many 
constraints, In the firse group, in addition to 
what Dye has presented, a new model called th 
stream and windows model (SWM) has bee: 
given prominence in recent times. The author 
SWM is John W. Kingdon (Agendas, Alternati 
and Public Policies, 1984) who has identified th 
streams in the policy making process: the problem 
stream, political stream and the policy stream, 
the stream itself suggests, the ‘problems’ streai 
involyes focussing on the ‘problems’ attractii 
policy makers’ attention. The political streai 
explains the process leading to inclusion of 
‘problems’ in the government agenda, throw 
bargaining among participants in the decisi 
process. The third stream - the policy stre 
- relates to the decision agenda or alternati 
specification for policy formulation. Here 
major forces are not political but intellee 
and personal. The Kingdon approach looks 
close to the ‘rational’ model as suggested 
Sunon. 


SuMMING Up 


The ‘goals’ or “end-states’ define the objecti 
of an organisation. The policies are formula 
to achieve the goals. The activities that 
organisation undertakes and the tasks that 
assigned to its different parts flow from 
policies that are deliberately adopted. 

Public policy analysis has been emerging as 
important sub-area of social inquiry since 
society is engaged in reshaping and regulai 
itself with the help of broad-range, imagi! 
policy interventiens. How policies are ac 
made have therefore attracted attention. 
different models discussed in this cha 
represent attempts in understanding the 
of policy formulation, These are exp! 
devices to find out the causes and consequ 


dlicy. Hopefully such attempts at model- 
¢ will eventually lead to the growth of a 
by science, as Dror has envisaged it. 


"ATION 


issue of implementation assumes 
mance in this context. Policy analysis takes 
down view of government operation, 
happens to policies in terms of their 
mal results on the ground? This raises the 
of implementation; hence, policy analysis 
fogramme implementation are like twins, 
integrally connected with the other. In 
ament administration what worries mast 
entation. We owe to Pressman and 
the interest that later became almost 
to many; in implementation studies 
ation, University of California Press, 


to their writing, students of public 
@mistration have been looking at policy 
Sing and policy execution as a seamless web 
h each strand depends on all the others. 
Srief, implementation concentrates on the 
wits of administrative action and not merely 
‘Bs process. 

oncern about execution of laws gave 
h to the new field of implementation. It 
nt in this context to quote Woodrow 
thon as he said: "It is getting harder to run 
onstitution than to frame one”, Running 
the implementation aspect of government's 


CeEss/FATLURE 


plementation success or failure is usually 
ced to the problem of achieving goals that 
to be precisely put. For instance, if a scheme 
rural housing was intended to build a cer- 
number of houses of particular specifi- 
A within a time target at specified costs, 
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implementation would mean actual construc- 
tion of those houses with proper cost, standard 
and time specifications. There are two ways of 
judging implementation: efficiency standard and 
responsiveness standard. The former means: What 
outputs are produced for a given level of inputs? 
The latter is reflected in the question: Does 
implementation represent the popular will? In 
actual administration, there is, always a trade-off 
between efficiency and responsiveness or ac- 
countability. 

Performance: Administrative performance, as 
many implementation studies point out, is de- 
pendent on a variety of factors. 

First, different kinds of wacertainties often ac- 
company programmes. Space, inputs, technology 
and even staff may not be available at specitic 
time and locations, thereby impeding the mke- 
off of the programine. 

Second, resources may fall short of requirements 
and-may not be flowing in time. It is customary 
for government construction programmes to 
wait for release of finds almost at the fag end 
of the financial year. Similarly, staff may not be 
in position because of delays in transfers and 
appoititments. 

Third, there are well known organisational 
problems affecting programme implementa- 
tion, Within a department, a new programme 
may not be welcome by all and there may be 
delay in appointments. A new programme may 
demand a new organisation which tmkes time 
to take shape.“ 

Fourth, a major problem in any organisation 
is organisation. As experience tells us, leadership 
makes or destroys an organisation and its 
programmes. Specially, when new programmes 
are launched in any sector, it is leadership that, 
toa large extent, determines the outcome. It is 
relevant in this context to quote Jams Q. Wilson, 
as he said: “The supply of able, experienced 
executives is not increasing nearly as fast as the 


fs 
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number of problems being addressed by public’ 
policy”, 

Last but not the least, many government 
programmes cut across departments and therefore 
success depends on inter-agency coordination. If 
the partners in an endeavour are not in the same 
wave length or working at cross purposes, the 
fate of the programmes can be forecast from 
this relationship pattern. Now-a-days, under 
the ‘privatisation’ philosophy, government 
programmes are contracted out to third parties 
like NGOs and private agencies. Success im that 
event would be dependent on the performance 
of the ‘outside agencies’ 

This is a brief checklist of ‘problems’ of 
implementation and in reality there can be many 
more. For instance, inter-personal relations, 
superior-subordinate relations, inability to 
monitor results in time are some of the other 
problems associated with implementation. In 
this context, the importance of administrative 
Jeedback needs to be emphasised, as information 
blockage often poses critical problems for 
implementauion. 

Richard Elmore’s concepts of ‘forward 
mapping’ and ‘backward mapping’ are of 
immense significance for implementation 
research, Conventionally, as Elmore points out, 
the administrators decide what results they want 
to achieve and then try to define in details the 
responsibilities of people at each step in the 
implementation process. This is what is called 
‘forward mapping’, In this process, the problem 
is that the implementers do not control all the 
facts affecting the process. Elmore's suggestion 
is that this can be corrected by ‘backward 
mapping’. whereby the administrators begin at 
the end (not the start), working backward and 
keeping in mind the constraints at each stage. 
The concept of ‘backward mapping’ sensitises us 
to the fact that no part of the policy process acts 
in isolation. Hence, each phase of the process 


must be integrated with the others to ensure 
successful implementation and achievement of 
goals. 

At the end, one cautionary remark may be in 
order, All failures in programme implementation 
may not be due to snags in the implementation 
process. May be, the policy choice was poor and 
ill calculated; so failure lay in the policy framung 


process ab initio. 


Recent ADVANCES IN PoLicy STUDIES 


Today, there are miore and more complexities 
surfacing almost at regular pace in the burgeoning 
areas of public policy making. Pressures are 
mounting from different quarters for urgen 
decisions in the fields of international trade and 
military relations, ever-expanding network of 
information and communication technology, 
domestic and international environmental” 
management issues (e.g. dams on rivers, forests 
conservation and expansion and global warming 
etc.). Governments everywhere are thu: 
constantly being buffeted by pulls and pressures 
and at the same time the call as for more well~ 
considered and acceptable decisions — acceptable 
to variegated groups of stakeholders, 

Against this backdrop, serious heart-searching 
has been going on among public policy analysts 
whether the contemporary context of poli 
making calls for a reopening of some of 
foundational ideas about ‘policy studies and 
analysis’. Three aspects of policy studies, in 
this connection, are assuming considerable 
significance today: (a) renewed emphasis on a 
special kind of policy termed strategic policy 
(b) post-positivist policy analysis; and (c) the 
phenomenon of ‘policy transfer’, Each aspect 
deserves attention, even if brief. 


Strarecic Poiicy 


Rooted in the military science, strategy is 


the high command ‘commands’. Strategy 
es ideas and vision, as well as planned 
expected performance and desired 
In public service management, chief 
aves — leaders and top managers — usually 
in strategy formulation in the form of 
eas and thoughts which are conveyed and 
ted to internal staff and managers at 
at levels as also to outside organisations 
estitutions for their informed cooperation 
collaboration. Strategic policy is thus a mega 
that involves multiple organisations ar 4 
elders and includes both bold ‘visioning’ 
future and planned and meticulous issues 
gement to produce desired results. In 
mes, many state governments in India, 
by the central government and the 
agencies (World Bank, DFID etc.) are 
© process of fornwlating strategic policies 
field of ‘health reforms’, for instance, in 
to espouse the cause of fulfilment of the 
on Development Goals such as reduction 
IR, MMR etc, Strategic policy making, 
tore, needs top level attention and drive 
would generate ideas and vision, carry the 
organisation and its ancillaries along, 
out performance achievement road maps 
@ build suitable organisational capabilities to 

rehend the strategic vision and the actions 
d including ways and means to achieve 
Strategic outcomes. (Paul Joyce, Strategic 
gement for the Public Services, Open 
ersity Press, Buckingham, Philadelphia, 


icy TRANSFER 


hg new situations and appreciating the ur- 
of top level decision making, many coun- 
ts have in recent times taken recourse to 
can be called ‘policy transfer’. This has led 
Specialised study of policy transfers inquir- 
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ing into situations calling for such transfers, 
modalities of transfers and their consequences 
for the receiving country, As broadly defined, 
policy transfer stands for the "process by which 
knowledge of ideas, institutions, policies and 
programmes in time and/or place is fed into 
the policy making arena in the development of 
policies and programmes in another time and/ 
or place’, (Martin Minogue, Charles Polidano, 
David Hulme (eds.), Beyond the New Public 
Management, Edward Elgar, 1998). 

Policy transfer has historically been practiced 
on different occasions. The Imperial powers 
— colonialists like the British or the French 
— have been known for their policy transfers 
when it had come to administer their overseas 
territories. In recent times, many developing 
nations are emulating the examples of other 
countries like, for example, the spread of 
‘Grameen Bank’ idea from Bangladesh as a 
model of micro-credit policy that has fund 
wide acceptance in rural deyelopment field. 
Many international donor agencies such as the 
World Bank, the DFID etc. have often been 
engaged in policy transfers among the grants/ 
loan recipient countries. After the collapse of 
the communist regimes in East Europe, the new 
post-communist regimes have been induced to 
accept new pro-market policies. Simularly, the 
world-wide spread of neo-liberal policies have 
been dictated by many of the donor agencies 
in the form of shrinkage or ‘down-sizing’ the 
state/government, privatisation policies and the 
inyolvement of civil society organisations in 
many of societal problem solving situations. 

Students of comparative politics and gov- 
ernance, public administration and others are 
therefore evincing considerable interest in the 
phenomenon of ‘policy transfer’, Policy transfers 
can be due to a variety of reasons such as lesson 
drawing, crisis copying and coerced pushing by 
donor agencies. There can be many kinds of 
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ready recipients also who are tempted to accept 
policies for serving their purposes. Politicians, 
chief administrators, influential consulting firms 
are among some of the ardent advocates of 
policy transfers. The ‘transfers’ can be both ‘vol- 
untary’ and ‘coercive’ or a mixture of the two. 
Voluntary transfers (as in the case of Grameen 
Bank idea) may take place in the expectation 
of beneficial results as seen on the ground in 
the originating country. Coercive transfers are 
imposed and dictated transfers. The well-known 
‘structural adjustment policy’ of the World Bank 
in the 1990s falls in the category of dictated and 
hence, coercive policy transfer. There would of 
course be willing recipients to dilute the impact 
of coercion, as it happened in the case of India 
during the promulgation of ‘new economic 
policy’. 


Posr-Posmivist Poticy Stupy 


The policy studies field has traditionally been 
dominated by the rationalist-technocratic 
school. Data-based technical decision-making 
approaches have ruled the roost and thanks to 
the fast development of data processing and 
programming-forecasting techniques with 
the help of computers, rational-technocratic 
approach has exerted powerful influence on the 
whole field of decision-making and analyses. 
This has no doubt brought in a lot of precision 
and speed in decision-making and enriched 
policy-making studies from the quantitative 
perspective. At the same time, the rationality 
orientation has been overplayed and become 
almost an obsession, snuffing out alternative 
ways of exploring policy making efforts. 

What used to be called ‘muddling through” 
had not existed for nothing. Public bodies 
usually consult many stakeholders and take into 
considerations things ‘political’. A major policy 
in any field, e.g. in pollution abatement or family 
welfare (also known as population control), has 


to reckon with many important and powerful 
societal forces and factors. These are not usually 
amenable to short-cut, smart and quantifiable 
solutions, despite best of itttentions of computer 
specialists. Also, a profound truth about public 
policy that needs to be acknowledged is that 
policy is about polities which is an arena of 
contestation, bargaining and negotiation. What 
are posed as ‘facts’ are all socially constructed, 
containing revealed preferences, ideas and 
emotions, Any worthwhile policy making 
exercise has to go beyond facts and draw on 
wisdom and far and hind sight, values and beliefs 
and ‘discourses’ of myriad participating actors, 
(See, for instance, Fischer and Forrester (eds.), 
Argumentative Turn to Policy Analysis and 
Planning, 1993) 

Post-positivist policy analysis does not 
altogether shun the well-known ‘rationalist’ 
project. The plea is to go beyond rationalist 
explanation to capture the real-life pattern and 
flavour of policy grounded in the rough and 
tumble of practice. The new trend to look for 
explanations in practice and trace the embedding 
of policy in values, networks and societal norms 
and subjective preferences of multiple actors 
opens up newer possibilities of policy studies 


and analyses in future. 
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FF, 
Planning, Organisation and Structural Concepts 


lanning was the first concept in the 
P classical formulation of the administrative 

process known as POSDCORB. Even 
then, administrative planning is very rarely 
discussed and followed in administration. We 
are more familiar with economic planning and 
know very little about the nature and methods of 
administrative planning. Yet every administrator 
who has earned some reputation in the profession 
does follow the same sort of a planned approach 


to his job, It is understood more as personal skill - 


than transferable knowledge. 

For many years government departments have 
worked with very little formal planning, There 
are many reasons for this state of affairs. As John 
Garrett, who was a member of the consultancy 
group employed by the Fulton Committee in 
England (1968), pointed out:! 

‘There has been a body of opinion in the higher 
Givil Service, though it is now diminishing, 
that systematic research and planning has little 
relevance to its work. Concentration upon the 
awareness of ministerial responsibility tends to 
put a low valuation on systematic research-based 
planning and a high one on rapid reaction to the 
topic of the day.” 

Conventionally estimates planning have been 
done through the budgetary process. This has 
been accepted .as some sort of planning. Also, 
planning awareness has been low in government 
often because of lack of clear obje “ives and 
standards against which achievemen ould be 
measured. 


In spite of this deficiency in government | 
operation, the need for planning has been | 
widely acknowledged and. various methods 
and techniques are now being proposed to 
make planning a reality in government. The 
socio-economic and political environment of 
government today is never a static thing and 
governments everywhere are struggling hard to 
cope with changes both at home and abroad 
(c.g. energy crisis), Also, resources are always 
scarce and they have to be allocated among 
competing alternatives to maximise production 
and all round social satisfaction. 

All these reasons are compelling enough 
to accept planning as an essential first step in 
government's operations. 


Nature OF PLANiminG 


Planning follows policy making. These 
two activities are distinct burt interrelated. 
Policies lay down the fundamental principles 
of governmental action. They provide the 
framework within which planning has to take 
place. They’set the terms of reference within 
which plans are formulated. 

Planning is a process, while a plan is a product. 
As a process, planning involves deciding in 
advance what is to be done and how. Decision 
making and planning are obviously closely 
related but there is a difference between a 
plan and a decision. A plan is oriented towards 
the future and has an action implication. A 
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don fundamentally involves selection of an 

among various choices. Concern for 

fature and for action need not necessarily 

its hallmark. Yet. at all the different stages 

planning, decisions are of paramount 
ontance. 


PLANNING Process 


first step in the planning process is concerned 
» goal classification and determination of 
aves, 

doubt this is mot an easy task in 
ment but a hard search is necessary to find 
the basic purpose and the major objective. 
on has to take place within the framework 
pose and objectives, 

inevitable next step is to forecast the 
te and try to sce through the darkness of 
© coming years as clearly as possible. The 
s-horizon of planning may be two years, 
years etc. Understanding of the future 
ilities starts with an adequate knowledge 
ting conditions. Detailed knowledge of 
t position is helpful in making future 
alternative course of action in terms of 
gramines and projects are set forth at the 
stage. The planner outlines the alternatives 
he benefit of the decision makers who 
make choices out of them, 

next step will involve arrangement 
esources to back up the course of action. 
ace, manpower and materials have to be 
ified and properly assessed. 

mother step in the planning process is to 
oncerned with organisational planning, 
ding planning of methods and procedures. 
‘existing organisation may have to be 
dified marginally or changed substantially. 
procedures may have to be adopted to 
fate action as planned. The plan procedure 


invariably contains a built-in arrangement for 
reporting and feedback in order that the results 
of action can be measured and corrective steps 
could be taken in case of malfunctioning. 


PLANNING-PROGRAMMING-BUDGETING 


As mentioned earlier, various techniques have 
been evolved to aid governmental planmng. To 
cite one example, the: planning-programming- 
budgeting system (PPBS) has been widely used 
by the U.S. Goverament. It has also been put to 
limited use by the Government of India. This 
technique grew out of Robert McNamara’s 
quest for economic rationality in defence 
expenditure, when he was the U.S. Defence 
Secretary. Very briefly, the steps involved in 
PPBS are the following: 


1. The department's objectives have to 
be defined clearly and the programmes 
needed to accomplish the objectives 
have to be outlined. 

2. Out of these, each programme has to 
be carefully calculated in relation to the 
objectives. 

3. The total costs of the programme have 
to be worked out as clearly as possible. 

4. Within a long-range and perspective 
view of the future, programme planning 
has to be undertaken on multi-year 
basis, 

5. The programme objectives have to be 
rigorously reviewed and their outputs 
and. costs examined carefully. Ultimately, 
one has to arrive at the most effecuve 
means of producing a desired output at 
the lowest cost. 

6. The last step would be to integrate PPB 
into the budgetary process as it rolls on 
from year to year, 


The introduction of PPBS is just one 
example. Other techniques like cost-benefit 
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analysis are very much in yogue in current 
days in government. Planning is thus being 
slowly accepted as an integral part of normal 
governmental functioning. 


ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Sequentially, the formulation of policy is followed 
by the creation of the machinery and procedure 
for implementation of policy, If for instance, a 
policy ss adopted that the rural poverty group 
has to be specially attended to, in order that their 
economic condition is brought to a particular 
level, it will be necessary to create organisations 
to identify the poverty groups and administer a 
programme of economic development tailored 
to their needs, Structural changes in government 
do not take place very frequently, although minor 
alterations in procedure are not uncommon. 
Stability is the hallmark of government. This 
is especially true of countries having a long 
tradition of maintaining a particular style of 
administration, India and many other developing 
countries have inherited an administrative system 
that was built during the colonial era to serve 
the needs of an imperial regime. 

The administrative machinery was basically 
meant for law and order maintenance and 
surveillance over the people and extraction 
of revenues. The organisational design and 
the nature of authority structure were thus 
influenced by the values and needs of the 
imperial regime. With the end of imperialism 
and acceptance of democracy as a form of 
government, there arose the need for remodelling 
the system of administration. As the process 
of change is noticeable in India, governmental 
functions have been increasing very fast at all 
levels; the politicians have been articulating 
various kinds of demands and pressing hard for 
their satisfaction; the “people” have emerged 
as a potent force demanding “things” from 


government and seeking access to the publi 
agencies as participants in the decision-maki 
process, The old colonial form and style 
administration will naturally be ill-suited to 
needs of the newly emerging society. Change 
to be induced and engineered; at the same ti 
the old culture of stability and administrati 
orthodoxy will be hard to overcome. This is 
dilemma before all the developing countries 


Administrative organisations have their nat 
ral growth overtime and in studying them 
fact of continuity has to be acknowledged. 
the Administrative Reforms Commission of 
Govetnment of India had put it: 

“The Administration is conditioned 
the stage of social, economic and politi 
development of the country and affected b 
the attitudes and motivations of those who 
it. Viewing the problem in this perspective, 
have found it necessary to take a realistic 
of things and strike a balance between the n 
of continuity and those of change.”? 

Organisational changes can be suggested 
a careful diagnosis of the “problem” of speci 
structures. An adequate understanding of 
structures and processes of organisation is thus 
precondition of change. 


SrRuCTURE 


Structure stands for the relatively fixed pa 
of relationships among the various parts of 
organisation. In an organisation, the total task 
subdivided into.a number of major component 
This is known as internal differentati 
Patterns of relationships are established 

the component parts or subsystems on a 
permanent basis. The formal structure « 

out of internal differentiation and the relati 


d relationships that are planned among the 
erent parts or components. 

The fixed relationships that lead to. the 
mation of the structure result from the 
sion process are noted below: 


1, The total task of the organisanon is 
broken down into: smaller components 
or subsystems, 

2, Authority is distributed among different 
levels and positions. 

3. Specific tasks are assigned to different 
units 1n space to solve the centralization- 
decentralisation. problem. 

4. The differentiated units and. tasks are 
sought to be interconnected to achieve 
coordination and integration. 


Organisational objectives are attained by set- 
forth the structure of the organisation; thus 
ture has value only in relation to the fulfil- 
ent of objectives. Usually structure is a planned 
gn. In practice, however, the way organisa- 
actually operate does not always follow the 
dictated by the formal structure: Experi- 
shows that informal relationships develop 
ancously within organisations that were 
aged in the formal organisational chart. 
sation theory, the concept of informal 
tion has gained. currency to mean those 
mincous activities and interactions amongst 
ons and groups in the organisation that 
not explicitly and formally planned. 
as structure refers to the established pat- 
of relationships in an organisation, process 
to the functional. aspect of the formal ar- 
ement. The organisavion m acuon is what 
| process stands for; hence 1t connotes the 
aspect of an organisation. 


|ENTATION IN GOVERNMENT 


m any micro-analysis of structural features, 
‘mecessary to explore the macro-design of 
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government organisations. Here the question 
that needs to be answered is; Are there 
any principles governing the formation of 
government departments and the allocation of 
functions among them? 

Earlier we had discussed how the administra- 
tive management theorists (the classical sthool) 
sought to evolve a set of “principles” of organisa- 
tion. Luther Gulick, for instance, identified four 
principles of organisation: The purpose served, 
the process employed, the persons or things 
dealt with and the area or territory covered, 
Formation of government departments can to 
some extent be explained on the basis of these 
principles. The purpose or objective is common 
to all departments. This ts the starting point of 
organising. Processes stand for the technical or 
specialised skill aspect of the organisation. The 
persons or things refer to the beneficiaries or the 
client served by the organisation. The last prin- 
ciple (area) refers to the geographical or spatial 
coverage of the organisation. The Department 
of Agriculture, for example, would have its basic 
objectives or purposes (to increase agricultural 
productivity); it would be fulfilling these objec- 
tives with the help of certain process or methods 
(distribution of inputs, for instance); it would 
serve a group of clients (farmers); and its ac- 
tivities would embrace some geographical areas 
(agricultural tracts). The difficulty with Gulick’s 
principles is that all seem important. The relative 
importance of one or two principles cannot be 
inferred from this formulation while actually 
dealing with the question of allocation of func- 
tions among government departments. 

Of all the principles, basic objective or 
purpose seems most important. It pinpoints the 
rationale of an organisation; also, it is essentially 
related to organisational output. The fictions 
of the organisation can be deduced from its 
objective and its structure will be designed with 
a view to perform these functions, 
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As Peter Self has put it so well, “Any ‘prin- 
ciples’ of functional allocation must be squared 
with requirements of political management.” At 
the Federal level in the U.S.A., the bureaux are 
the basic units which are grouped to constitute 
a small number of departments. A department 
in the Federal government is usually very large. 
Because of the Presidential system in the U.S.A., 
the President's span of control is an important 
consideration influencing the number of units 
at the highest level. 

Political mfluences decisively determine the 
number of ministries and their individual work- 
load in a cabinet system of government as in 
India, Political coordination makes it imperative 
that there should not be too many departments. 
Acthe same time, different interests and person- 
alities have got to be accommodated in the in- 
terest of party, politics. Partly due to the exigen- 
cies of departmental management and partly to 
distribute patronages, sub functions are allocated 
to second-rank ministers called ministers of state 
and deputy ministers, This arrangement keeps 
the size of the Cabinet small. It is also helpful 
in subdividing the workload in a ministry so 
that the senior minister receives assistance from 
his junior, The junior minister remains an ap- 
prentice for some years and gathers experience 
which helps him climb up the hierarchy. 

Shifts in, public policy have their impact on 
the size and arrangement of government depart- 
ments, Thus, an emphasis on rural development 
will mean more investment in this sector and 
more programmes and projects in elaboration 
of the policy, This 1s bound to lead departmental 
expansion and complexity. 

In the process of social evolution and with 
the growth of new technologies, functional 
linkages become important at the highest level. 
The department formation is thus affected in 
this process. For instance, ‘urban development’ 
assumed importance in the late sixties in In- 
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dia; in consequence, this subject appeared fo 
the first time as part of the Ministry of ‘Works 
and Housing, Previously, it was the Ministry 
Health which used to have some responsibility 
for this job. 

The need for linking up is reflected in jo 
ing together Agriculture and Irrigation, or Food 
and Agriculture. At the state level in India, many’ 
state governments have brought a number of 
subjects related to rural development, (e.g. coop 
eration, fisheries, forests and agriculture) within 
one common fold. This does of course serve the 
cause of relatedness bur at the same time, it hi 
the danger of creating an unwieldy burden for 
any minister or a permanent secretary. 

In a developing country like India, gove: 
ment functions vend to increase in number 
and complexity as socio-economic changes 
sought to be brought about speedily for 
and larger number of people. New organi 


adult literacy and so on, 

Also, the political requirements of a devel 
oping country including regional and cultur 
diversities, have their influence on the sha 
and size of the government organisation at 
highest level. Government organisation is a 
a product of history. Many departments h 
been existing for ages and’ have evolved in 
particular way. There is also the need for strikin 
a proper balance between stability and chang 
All these considerations are important im th 
process of allocation of functions among the dif 
ferent departments, The Administraave Reform 
Commission of the Government of India, whil 
discussing this problem, took note of the st 
of political development, the relative strength o 
the party in power, the number of constituen 
units in the federal systems, regional and cu 
tural variations in the country and similar othe 
considerations. However, the need for rations 
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ment was acknowledged by the Com- 
8, as ip observed: 

number of Ministries and departments 
allocation of work to them should 
mined on the basis of a scientific 
of the various functions and tasks to 
ed by the Centre—in other words, 
siderations of rationality and efficient 
eability of the charges, tempered with the 
or economy. The principle of rationality 
fot necessarily mean homogeneity of 
of work. It unplies affinity of subjects 
meks in terms of the operational inputs to 
2 particular programme goal or policy 

ihe 


statement lays emphasis at least on four 
political nianageability, econonny, affinity 
cts and programme goal or policy 
: The last iteni is similar to’ Gulick’s 
ple of basic objective or major purpose. 

dm up, the structure of government 

tion and the allocanon of functions are 
ait of a number of needs and influences. 
be wrong to say that the arrangement is 
political; it will also be wrong-to ‘call it 
rational. The organisation is never static, 
es and demands call for changes and 
cations. What exists at any point of Gime 
imulative result of history, politics and 
gning. 


ECTS OF STRUCTURE 


looks at individual organisations like a 
. or 2 public undertaking, structure 
» be viewed in its two major aspects. The 
refers to such micro considerations as 
nition and separating departments, size 
Spe of the organisation and the number of 
d spans of control. Traditional adminis~ 
hhought has been deeply concerned with 
eblems and in spite of many changes in 


organisational design concepsy, the ideas of the 
traditionalists are not altoyether valueless today. 
The second aspect of structure relates to major 
operating features such as the degree of specifi- 
cation of activities, the organisation of authority 
by centralization or dispersion and the nature 
of controls exercised in furtherance of organisa- 
tional objectives, The first aspect of structure can 
be called the anatomical outlines and the second 
the physiological features. Together they repre- 
sent the static and the dynamic aspects of or- 
ganisational structure, The concern about these 
aspects of structure has been basically expressed 
for the sake of organisational productivity but in 
recent times, structural features have been more 
and nore related to the needs of job satisfaction 
and motivation to work, 

Job definition refers to the specification of 
tasks to be performed, by a single person. In 
less complex organisations, many different tasks 
are performed by one person. For instance, in a 
small. municipality a head. clerk may be found 
doing a number of tasks such as looking after 
budget and accounts, stores and equipment and 
even typing work, In larger organisations, such 
as municipal. corporations, each of these tasks 
may be entrusted to a separate person.” Job 
specification encourages specialisation and leads 
to a division of work. How many tasks should 
a person be asked to perform or what the con- 
tents of a job should be, has been an important 
issue in organisational analysis. Very briefly, it 
can be said that the current trend seems to 
be deprecate too narrow specialisation and to 
make the job interesting and challenging for 
the performer. New concepts of ‘job enlarge- 
ment’ and ‘job oration’ have been introduced 
tovalter the content of job in order to make it 
suit the personality of the worker, Job. defini- 
tion is, however, more.a problem at the lower 
operative level of an organisation, As one moves 
up the hierarchy, the job, at managerial levels 
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can at best be broadly detined. Ir is difficult to 
define, for instance, the precise job contents of 
a Joint Sectetary or a Secretary toa department, 
but as one moves lower down, the steno-typist, 
the clerical staff and othersat the operative level 
have fuurly defined tasks. 

Precise job definition has the merit 
of communicating to the job holder the 
organisational expectations, An employee knows 
clearly what he is expected to do. This may be 
used by the employee as a'reason for not doing 
any other extra work. The scope of a job is 
thus important to an employee as well as the 
organisation. Many times dissatisfactions over 
the way Jobs are structured (job scope), leads to 
conflicts and tension in the organisation. 

Jobs are combined into work groups, as in 
most Jarge organisations a number of people 
have to work together to produce results. The 
members of a work group are engaged in in- 
cerdependent work and they are a set of people 
who usually meet each other daily in face-to- 
face relationship on the jobs. A work group can 
be formed -out of people having the same skills. 
For instanee, typists, computer specialists and 
statisticians can form a group each. Another way, 
could be to form a group consisting of ditfer- 
cnr skills that are needed to complete a specific 
type of work. In a surgical team, for example, 
there niay be an anaesthetist, a surgeon and a 
couple of nurses. A homogeneous workgroup 
with a single skill is called a “functional” group; 
whereas a multi-skill group is known as a“com- 
pound” group. 

Departments are formed by consolidating 
work groups, Homogenization of work is the 
major purpose of departmientalisation. Most big 
organisations have what may be called horizontal 
differentiation of activities. The Central Secre- 
tariat or any State Secretariat i India is a clear 
example of horizontal differentiation, as the 
Secretariat consists of a number of departments 


(c.g. Public Works, Agriculture, Fisheries 
each engaged in a specific kind of work. As da 
cussed earlier, departmentalisation van be on # 
basis of certain principles that were suggested 
Luther Gulick. In government, departmentali 
tion on the basis of “function” is the usual pi 
tice. Each department deals with a specialt 
field. In this form of organisation, coordinat 
of the different departmental activities becon 
a major problem. 


HIERARCHY 


Horizontal differentiation is the result of diviss 
of work at the same level. Division of work 
takes place vertically, This vertical differentiag 
or division of work establishes the hi 
pattern and creates the different levels. in 
organisation. The organisational pyramid g 
out of vertical differentiation of work. Accord 
to Weberian formulation, bureaucracy as a fg 
of organisation exhibits hierarchy as 2 struct 
feature. The positions in the organisation 
organised in an ascending order, as a nun 
of subordinates are held accountable to: 
superior at each level and the levels move 
in successive layers. The structure of authe 
and the formal communication pattern fo 
the organisational hierarchy, As one move 
the ladder, his status, authority, salary and o 
privileges go on increasing at successive 

Hierarchy usually deyelops out of q 
tive changes in work whereby at each hi 
level the nature of work becomes different 
demands a higher order of supervision. By 
ing the hierarchical pattern, organisations 
against possible work failure ar lower 
When established on the basis of higher 
petence, hierarchy facilitates quality conn 
work organisations. 

Av the same time, the demerits of hien 
need to be underscored. It has the tender 
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the organisation ‘tall’ and in consequence 
men at the top lose touch with the men at 
bottom. Since authority and privileges are 
wally distributed in a hierarchical pattern, 
pers relationship tends to be condi- 
ed by this fact of inequality. Organisational 
ing has often been attributed ro hierarchy 
sally where the positions at higher levels are 
pied by incompetent officers. The formal 
secupation alone does not help in elicit- 
berdinate compliance. Formal superiority 
be matched by professional competence 
ssations. Only then hierarchy can be a 
organisational feacure. 


RITY 


cally, the next concept in this chain of 
gon is authority. In traditional management 
- authority has been defined as the 
's right to issue orders directed to the 
pate, who in turn has the duty to obey 
ders. In this sense, auchority is legitimate 
» i which the aspect of legitimacy is 
rant. The exercise of power is legitimate 
of the occupation of the formal position 
© superior issuing the commands. Hence 
ty is the attribute of a position and not of 
» It isa facility or a resource that is given 
incumbent to help him discharge the 
bility encrusted to him. Authority and 
bility are thus closely interlinked. 
ionally, authority in organisation has 
dat from the superior’s, point of 
Authority asa resource is organisationally 
. This is authority in possession but 
in use brings the superior in direct 
hip with the subordinate. Hence in 
amic and practical sense authority te- 
9 is what can be found in an ongoing 
ation. Research evidence is now available 
why and under what circumstances the 


subordinates agree to. comply with the superiors’ 
orders. : 

‘Ina relational perspective where the superior 
and the subordinate are engaged in a behav- 
ioural transaction, authority is the legitimate 
exercise of power from a defined organisational 
position and at the receiving end the effective 
use of authority 1s: contingent on the willingness 
of the subordinate to comply with the superior’s 
directives, 

In this connection, Simon makes.a distinction 
between authority and other kinds of influence 
such as persuasion and suggestion. Obedience, 
he points out, is an abdication of choice, When 
authority is accepted, the subordinate “holds in 
abeyance his own critical faculties for choosing 
between alternatives”. The limits of author- 
ity, according to Simon, are set by the “area 
of acceptance in behaviour” within which the 
subordinate chooses to accept the supervisor's 
command." 

The pattern of authority in an organisation 1s 
known as authority structure. 

As Katz and Kahn’ put it: “The supervisors 
are tO instruct, communicate requirements for 
change, correct any deviations from required 
performance, in short they are to influence. In 
turn, they are to accede to the influence of their 
own supervisors and so on to the top of the 
hierarchy. The resulting set of role relationships 
constitutes the authority structure...” 

Organisational structure that establishes the 
different positions and defines their relationships 
provides the overall framework within which 
authority structure is laid out. The two are thus 
closely interrelated. 


OrHeEr CONCEPTS 


The other structural concepts such a scalar chain, 
unity of command and span of control have been 
mentioned in an earlier section. These were 
developed by traditional management theorists 
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and are still in use in organisational analysis, The 
scalar chain refers to vertical differentiation. of 
work and establishes the hierarchical structure 
of the organisation. The concept of unity of com- 
mand'is complementary to the scalar principle. 
It postulates a special kind of superior subordi- 
mate relationship under which each subordinate 
will receive orders from only one superior. A 
related principle is that the span of: ‘control, which 
signifies span of supervision. The number of 
subordinates directly placed under the supervi- 
sory control of a superior is his span of control. 
Traditional management thought suggested a 
narrow span of control for effective supervision. 
Current view is that such stipulation cannot be 
made on ad hoc basis. Actual span of control m 
an organisation will depend on many factors 
such as nature of work, the competence of sub- 
ordinates and the supervisory staff, the degree of 
mechanisation of offices and so on. 
Graicunas’s Theory. In 1933,V.A Graicunas, 
a French management consultant published a 
paper under the title Relationship in Organisation. 
He has shown mathematically that a number of 
direct, cross and group relationships exist between 
4 superior and his subordinates. According to 
him, the number of cross and group relationships 
increases in mathematical relation as the number 
of subortlinates assigned to an executive increases. 
An executive with four subordinates is required 
to deal with the four “direct” relationships, 
twelve “cross” relationships and twenty-eight 
“group” relationships. Graicunas finds that with 
five subordinates the total relationships go up 
to 100, with six subordinates to 222 with seven 
subordinates to 490 and with eight subordinates 
to 1080. He thinks that an executive can at 
best manage 222 relationships arising from six 
subordinates and he prescribes six subordinates 
as the maximum span of supervision. Other 
experts are in favour of fixing the span of 
Supervision within a range “of four to eight 
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subordinates at the upper level and of twe! 
forty subordinates at the foremen’s level. 
Graicunas has developed relevant m at 
formulas for finding out the number of diffen 
types of relationships. The formula for ct 
relationships is n(n-1), where n represents 
number of subordinares supervised. 
For group relationships, the formula is 
2 
” “A 
2 


and for the total number of relationships 
formula is 


How an executive with three subord 
required to deal with 18 relationships 
shown by the following illustrations: 

Three direct relationships 
relationships arise ftom the direct and indivig 
contacts of the superior with his ¢ 
subordinates - A, B and C. 

Six cross relationships These are m 
relationships among the subordinates thems 
which are necessary for working 
a common superior. In course of work 
required to consult B, or B is required to co 
A but the consultation may have different n 
depending on the response of the other 
Hence, six relationships include: A to B and 
A.A to C and C'to A, A to C and C to By 

Nine group relationships The 
relationships between the superior and 
more subordinates. As groups may be form 
different ways, relationships too may 
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The theory has been criticised on the 
allowing grounds: 

First the actual span of supervision is 
etermined by a number of factors which have 
ot been pointed out in the theory. As a result, 
maximum span of supervision, as prescribed 
Graicunas, is not corroborated by real life 
mictices and there is in reality a wide diversity 
the optimum span of supervision, 

Second the frequency and severity of 
ationships have not been dealt with in the 
: They form the cone and present the real 
shure in superior-subordinate relationships, 

Third al) possible relationships have not been 
uded in the theory. On the list of cross 
tionships, three other relationships with 
ee subordinates are: A to BC, B to CA and 
to AB. 

Fourth the theory deals with the downward 
nships only but the superior’s upward and 
ays relationships have been left out. 
ifth like the operating executives, the service 
rtment heads exercise line authority over 
it subordinates and supervise then. That 
‘span of supervision has a much limited 
lication in the sphere of service activity is 
arly indicated in the theory. 
tally with mechanisation of office work and 
‘use of electronic equipment and computer, 
old idea of limiting supervision does Id 
d in today’s technology-advanced world. 


AND STAFF 


paver of ‘line’ and ‘staff’ in organisation 
nt and at the same time controversial. 
line organisation within an enterprise 
es out the enterprise goal, By contrast, 
aff organisation. contributes indirectly to 
@ achtevement by helping the line to do its 
Simply put, in an irrigation department 

ers who are directly engaged in the 
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construction of irrigation dams belong to “line”. 
The engineers by procuring material and other 
supplies and keeping accounts fall in the category 
of “staff”. In classical organisation theory, line 
organisation has the primary source of authority 
as it performs the major organisational functions. 
The staff exists in a supportive and advisory 
role outside the direct chain of command. 
Executive authority runs vertically down in 
an uninterrupted flow with more specialised 
staff to lend support to the line executive but 
the staff does not exercise any special authority 
and is not permitted to disturb the hierarchical 
pattern. It is merely an aid to the executive. As 
Urwick characterised it, the staffis an extension 
of the chief executive's persona, looking after 
certain activities on behalf of the chief. The 
staff is thus attached to an individual and the 
support is to a person. Line officers, by contrast, 
perforin institutionalised (as distinguished from 
personalised) firnctions. 

Luther Gulick’s POSDCORB represents a 
pretty long list of staff functions. These can be 
condensed a bit and even reduced to only plan- 
ning, executing and evaluating. In any large and 
complex organisation, continuity demands insti- 
tutionalization of staff functions, Since top man- 
agement needs the staff support on a continuing 
basis, this is what has actually taken place. Mogi 
organisations have-now institutionalised the staff 
units. Institutionalisation has also led to speciali- 
sation, Staff functions in the fields of personnel, 
accounting, for instance, are highly specialised 
jobs now that are looked after by the specialists 
in most organisations, 

Three types of staff can be identified in large 
organisations personal staff, specialised staff and 
general staff. 

The first category consists of those who 
attend co details of daily living such as keeping 
the diary of different engagements, arranging 
and scheduling meetings, calling people and 
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receiving -messages on behalf of the chief and 
some other work of purely personal nature. Tt is 
very common now for ministers to have their 
personal secretaries who perform some of these 
jobs. The second category consists of specialists 
looking after such staff functions as personnel 
administration, accounts, stores and supplies etc. 
The third category of general staff assists the 
chief executive in his policy making role by 
gathering data and information and analysing 
them, Many ministries bring in advisers to help 
them in the specialised branches of work. 

The relationship between the line and the 
staff units is not always a very happy one in many 
organisations. The line people often criticise the 
staff unit as a usurper of their legitimate power. 
Being close to the chief executive, the staff 
men try to throw their weight about. Secondly, 
the line people usually complain against the 
unrealistic plans and ideas of the staff men. The 
staff is away from reality and the line statfis close 
to it. Hence the suspicion. At the other end, the 
staff men argue that the line people have one- 
track minds and do not bother much about 
what they suggest. Also, whenever anything goes 
wrong i) the organisation, the line people put 
the blame on the staff people and very often try 
to disown responsibility. 

Some of these complaints are very common 
in government and the line-staff conflicts are 
known to have delayed decisions and caused 
tension and misunderstanding. Stories are quite 
common that the engineers have designed 
a sound and useful project but the finance 
department has been sitting on it for years! 

The line-staff concepts have not become 
obsolete and are still very much in use. The clear- 
cut distinction between the two is, however, 
being increasingly questioned and newer modes 
of integration are being suggested. Tt has been 
argued that the line-staff distinction in its purest 
form dates back to an cra when technology used 


to be simple and uniform and the environment 
of the organisation was relatively stable and 
much less complex. Newer organisational forms 
(e.g. matrix organisation) are replacing the old 
staff-line dichotomy being suggested to suit the 
complexity of contemporary environment 
technology. 


Drrrerenr Kinps or Starr AGENCTES 


Three kinds of staff agencies have been identified 
whose main’ mission, despite differenuation 
remains the same; to conduct managerial ¢ 
‘housekeeping’ services whereby the 
function (in charge of line agencies) or the e1 
product is achieved. The three staff agencie 
are; Genefal Staff, Technical Staff and Auxiliary 
Staff, Borrowed from military admunistratio 
the general staff and technical staff represen 
two types of command ievel functions. Th 
general staff assist the commander in carryi 
out his command function. The technical sta 
also called special staff, consist of engineer 
supply corps ete, The general staff officer | 
not a specialist he is primarily an assistant 
coordination. 

Specialists in public administration sugg 
that the more purely termed staff activil 
involves only the advisory function. Auxili 
or special staff functions involve such servic 
as planning, budgeting and personnel 
There is however no unanimity among expe 
as to the ‘precise scope of the advisory funct 
and that of the auxiliary function, Dons 
Stone, for instance, has argued that accoun 
and legal services are more akin to the serv 
(auxiliary) units than they are to the gene! 
staff divisions. Another way of specifying 
general staff fiinction has been to identify th 
functions that are “non-delegatable” functio 
the chief executive. i 

Leonard D. White has explained the spec 


of the auxiliary services in the following 


he scaff function and the function of 

iuxiliary services are therefore different 
@ ought not to be confused. The auxiliary 
‘are operating agencies, the staff is a 
ing, planning and advisory agency. The 
ry agencies are concerned with the 
enance of an existing organisation and are 
concerned with major substantive policies; 
staff is concerned with the revision of 
ation as new needs may dictate and with 
reformulation of major policies’, 

conclusion it needs to be noted that sharp 
srion and watertight compartmentalisation 
ot, in actual practice, entertained. Even in 
nny, such old ideas are now being replaced 

¢ formulations like Administration and 
ation. As, White has observed; “In actual 
¢, naturally, the allocation of functions 
not always sharply recognize these logi- 
wegories; usually staff work is not clearly 
ted, the work of the auxiliary services 
partly be placed an special organs and 
agencies may also, perform, genuine 
unctions owing to lack of sharply exclusive 
sntiauon of work”. 


much to centralise and how much to 
atralise. Obviously, this problem arises 
nan Organisation becomes very large 
he activities grow in complexity. Also, 
eentralisation’ has a spatial aspect. When an 
snishtion has its activities spread over a wide 
saphical space, planning and control of the 
Aly dispersed activities may be done better 
‘points away from the central headquarter: 
‘an illustration of Gulick’s ‘area principle 
peration’. A third argument in favour of 
entralisation revolves round the need for 
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organisational autonomy. A decentralised unit 
can function better when iv is organised semi- 
autonomously withour being subjected to a 
detailed central control. Finally, decentralisation 
has been supported by the democratic argument 
that these arrangement facilities lower level 
‘participation’ in decision-making. 

Most large organisations try to solve the 
problem of over-growth and congestion of work 
at the headquarter level by the twin methods of 
delegation and decentralisation, 


DELEGATION 


Delegation means entrusting part of one’s 
work to others. The municipal commissioner 
in a city corporation is statutorily authorised to 
prepare the annual budget. He asks the accounts 
officer to do this and thus delegates his work 
to the officer. A scheme of delegation creates 
4 superior-subordinate relationship and has the 
following features either expressed or implied: 


1. A superior, in delegation, assigns duties 
to the subordinate, What the subordinate 
has to do is clearly stipulated. 


2. Along with such assignment of work, 
the superior grants authority, This is 
to facilitate the work assigned vo the 
subordinate, who is thus permitted to 
spend some money, make some purchases 
ete. 

3. The delegation scheme creates an 
obligation in the sense that the 
subordinate becomes duty bound to 
complete the job assigned to him. 

4. An obligation created by a delegation 
scheme cannot be again delegated. In 
our earlier example the accounts officer 
can get the work done with the help 
of his subordinates but this does not 
free him from his. original obligation. 
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Iv is only he who is accountable to the 
commissioner for the job assigned to 
him, 

Delegation as an organisational principle 
has been favoured for its skill-producing and 
confidence-creating attribute, The subordinates 
who are asked to do the work delegated to 
them gain experience through this method, The 
actual way a delegation plan works out in an 
organisation depends on interpersonal relations. 
‘The superior must genuinely delegate and fully 
wust his subordinate. If the former doubts the 
lateer’s capacity and intention, tié-delegation 
plan will remain a mere paper plan. 


DiCENTRALISATION 


“The issue of decentralisation”, as Fesler has put 
it, “is more complex in concept and practice 
than is generally acknowledged.” 

In organisation theory, decentralisation has 
been conceived basically as an aspect of in- 
tra-orgunisational differentiations.” A complex, 
large-scale organisation, meeting a dynamic ‘task 
environment’, seeks to adapt itself through seg- 
mentation and arrangement in self-sufficient 
clusters, each having its own domain,” De- 
centralised divisions emerge as a consequence, 
which are sometimes called product divisions 
or profit:centres. 

Decentralisation has also been approached 
from the point of view of organisational 
decision-making, Organisational complexity 
entails niore numerous and quicker decisions to 
achieve efficiency, When speed assumes critical 
importance, decentralised decision-making is 
usually resorted to. It has been suggested that 
the degree of decentralisation is greater under 
the following condiuons: 

(i) Greater number of decisions are made at 
lower levels of management; 


(ii) Decisions made at lower levels ap 
important; 

(ii) Various organisational functions an 
more influenced by decisions made 
lower levels; 

(iv) There is less monitoring of decision 
made by managerial personnel."' 


Organisational decentralisation, thi 
conceived, manifests itself in territorial dispersi 
of units and delegation of authority. Fi 
administration in the form of district and sub 
divisional administration, for instance, rep 
decentralisation through territorial differentiatio 
and dispersion. It is an integral part of stat 
administration. Its peculiarity lies in its physi 
location away from the state headquarters # 
provide access to the client. Delegation 
authority has naturally to accompany territort 
dispersion of the governmental unit. 

Theoretical knowledge about decentralisati 
in politics and organisational designing has bee 
greatly advanced by Kochen and Deutsch 
their seminal paper entitled “Toward a Ration 
‘Theory of Decentralization: Some Implication 
of a Mathematical Approach.”'* A function 
theory of decentralisation, according to them, hi 
to be related to organisational tsk performane 
and ultimate survival. Organisations depen 
critically on the feedback of information 
the environment in order to ascertain the res 
of their actions and to take corrective mea! 
The issue of centralisation versus decent 
has to be examined from the point of v: 
of exchange of information and of things an 
persons with the environment. Kochen ag 
Deutsch thus look at decentralisation as a probles 
in logistics. Decentralisation is rational or co 
effective if movement of messages, men an 
materials leads to successful task performance & 
relation to meet the demands and pressures fron 
the environment, To quote their observation," Fo 
a functional: theory of decentralization,... 
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social tasks to be performed are more important 
than the historical institutions which currently 
happen to perform them. Though institutions 
Shave a great deal of persistence and tend to 
protect their own survival, they nonetheless 
do change. Some of these changes tend toward 
wearer or lesser decentralisation and a functional 
alysis of the level of decentralisation most 
opriate to their chief task is essential in 

order to evaluate rationally the actual changes 
which occur in response to technological or 
olitical. pressures.” 

This formulation is palpably oriented towards 
nerational effectiveness of organisations. It is a 
ble contribution to theoretical knowledge 
9 doubt but the weakness of such an instru- 
ental approach lies in its exclusive emphasis on 
nctionality alone. Decentralisation has more 
functional importance. It may reflect com- 
ment to some kind of ethical and political 
jue as well. 

To return to organisation theory, 
centralisation has generally been conceived as 
‘means to organisational efficiency in limited 
umstances of complexity and scale. Its essence 
been deconcentration or decongestion of 
headquarters unit. 

In political science and public administration 
sentralisation has been discussed basically from 
% view point of arrangement of government. 
different approaches to the concept have 
sen clearly and profoundly presented by Fesler. 
lowing his classification, the approaches can 
grouped into four categories: the doctrinal, 
political, the administrative and the dual- 


The doctrinal approach seeks to treat 
ntralisation as an end in itself through a 
sess of romantic idealisation’. The Gandhian 
cept of ‘concentric circle’ of power 
ribution and the idealisation of village 
mmunity in panchayati raj have reduced 


decentralisation almost to.4 dogma and an article 
of faith. Instead of treating decentralisation as a 
means for the achievement of some end-values, 
such idealisation. tends to elevate it to the status 
of a hardened doctrine. 

The political approach underscores the essential 
political character of decentralisation, Initiatives 
to decentralise and willingness to pass on powers 
and functions to decentralise units and to allow 
these units to actually operate within a framework 
of autonomy are politically determined. 
Creation of field units of government. away 
from central headquarters, exemplifies dilution. 
Decentralisation in the shape of devolution to 
local self-governing bodies marks an attempt 
to set up autonomous governments at the 
level of the locality. Field units of government 
like district administration are the long arms 
of the central (state) government and do not 
pose problems of organisational discontinuity 
whereas local self-governing bodies that are 
elected locally to. determine local policies and 
to implement them are, in a fundamental way, 
detached from the central. (state) government. 
To create and maintain local government is 
thus a major political commitment. In the 
absence of such commitment, devolution to 
sub-national governments, including local self 
governing bodies, will remain more i law than 
in practice. This leads to what Fesler has called 
‘illusory decentralisation’. Both panchayati raj and 
municipal government in India represent to a 
considerable extent this sort of facade devolution. 
Now; of course, with the passage of the 73rd 
and the 74th Constitutional Amendment Acts 
(1992), these local government institucions 
have been accorded a constitutional status with 
necessary powers and resources. 

The administrative approach to decentralisation is 
motivated by efficiency criterion. Enhancement 
of administrative rationality becomes the 
desideratum. When. field administrative units 
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are set up through « process of dilution, the 
measure is considered appropriate for field level 
decision making and prompt problem-solving. 
In this process, administrative units might come 
up at many levels between the locality and the 
central (state) headquarters, With more and more 
demand for specialised functions, multiplicity of 
functional departments would appear at the 
field level. Phe administrative situation gradually 
presents a picture of polarisation between general 
area-based administrative demands and specific 
function-centred claims of particular functional 
departments, Currently, district administration in 
India 1s faced with this problem of area-function 
duality. Decentralisation in administrative terms 
may not therefore always guarantee “clarity 
of authority and orderliness of operations’, To 
promote such operational principles conscious 
attempts are needed to readjust from ume to 
ume, the conflicting claims of area and functions 
in diluted field administration, 

Finally, the dual-role approach, as Fesler puts 
it, is a kind of rehearsal of the area-function 
dichotomy in a new setting. Decentralisation is 
placed within a larger context of development 
and change, as distinguished from maintenance 
of status quo. Conceived in administrative 
terms, the dual-role approach seeks to highlight 
the conflict in field administration between 
tradition and change. Most field administrative 
systems were evolved in an earlier era mainly 
to maintain the established order, to collect 
revenue and to keep things from going wrong. 
Almost all the developing countries that have 
inherited the colonial field system are seeking to 
bring about speedy social and economic change. 
The functions of field administration have 
changed radically as a consequence. To quote 
Fasler,““The intent is to change established ways 
of doing things so as to carry economic and 
social development forward rapidly. This contrast 
with the status quo orientation of a field system 
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geared to maintenance of the established order 
and may conflict with the personal orientation 
of field generalists so chosen and trained as to 
identify themselves with the classes, families and 
other groups who constitute the ‘establishment’.” 
Resolution of conflict between two different 
orientations in field administration calls for 
adaptation of decentralisation to changing 
circumstances. The theme is not.unfamiliar to 
Indian administration in general and district 
administration in particular. 

The latest thinking on decentralisation veers 
around power equalisation and. participation, 
Orgamsation theory and political science which 
did not meet very often in the past have now 
almost come together in explicating the concept 
of decentralisation concertedly. The concern 
in organisation theory is increasingly about 
individual welfare which is considered feasible 
and desirable through participative management. 
In political science, decentralisation reappears 
as a means to the achievement of a more 
participative ‘democracy that goes beyond 
tradinonal electoral methods of intermittent 
representation, 

The value being maximised via organisadon 
theory is individual employee's health’; whereas 
the value being maximised via political science is 
redistributive polities as a-imeans to community 
and citizen oriented politcal “health’. 

Contemporary thinking on decentralisation 
can be looked at from three angles. First, it is 
thought of as a means to spiritual enrichment 
and growth of the individual both as worker and 
citizen. Decentralisation offers opportunity to 
participate in decision-making. For an individual, 
it is an aid to the groweh and development of 
personality. 

Second, decentralisation has an instrumental 
value as a means of improving organisational 
performance. Public administration is related 
to the operational aspects of government. 


irirnw & ae 
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Nhe operations are better done through 

atralisation which provides access to local 
ermution and data and creates conditions for 
< popular support to administrative action. 
@eunistration is opened up in a decentralised 


sem, as it no longer remains a secretive 
eration of the proud specialists, 

hind, the current thinking, very importantly, 
eflects a paradigmatic shift im public 
§nistration as a discipline. The bureaucratic 
del which has so long dominated the field 
ems inadequate to explain the contemporary 
iiico-administrative situation, As Thompson 
mted out, the Weberian formulation has 
concern for the client." As an inward- 
sing mechanistic construct; it has set up 
organisational model without reference to 
catchment area of the organisation that 
nines its locus standi. The decentralisation- 
Hcipation debate introduces a new 
exspective in public administration and calls 

its reconstruction." 


ORGANISATION 


& aumber of organisations, particularly those 
g with aerospace and weapons produc- 
have in recent times utilized structures that 
not easy to analyse along typical anatomi- 
dimensions such as number of hierarchical 
evels, etc. Their structural arrangements have a 
of names such as “project management”, 
gramme management”, “task force”, etc. 
essence of these structures is that it involves 
ts that cut across segments of both vertical 
d horizontal dimensions of the organisation. 
The term “matrix" has commonly been applied 
» structures that include a number of projects, 
ogrammmes or task forces. 
This form of structure seems to permit 
focus of resources on producing specified 
outcomes. There may also be problems 


of integrating across projects and integrating 
the projects with other ongoing work of the 
organisation. 

For the individual worker, such structure 
permits him to keep his attention focussed on 
tangible output. He can, perhaps, more easily 
see how his actions at any given moment will 
be instrumental to some final outcome. He 
may face at the same time increased ambiguity 
concerning superior-subordinate relationships. 
He may find himself with responsibilities both to 
the project in-charge and to his functional area 
(e-g., engineering, irrigation). As it used to be in 
our block administration, the subject specialist 
such as an animal husbandry man would be 
administratively responsible to the B.D.O. but 
technically responsible to his functional chief 
at the next higher level, Matrix structures are 
likely to be quite fluid and “temporary” since 
the structure is created for a time-bound specific 
purpose, it is expected to be wound after the 
completion of the project. 

To sum up, structure provides the basic 
framework for the performance of organisational 
tasks. Thoughts on organisational structure have 
evolved over the years and the primary motive 
has been to rationalize the arrangement of work 
of produce the desired output. Also, structure 
has been looked at as behaviour-producing; so 
structural changes have often been introduced 
to produce a kind of behaviour among the 
organisational members that is conducive to 
work performance. 
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Administrative Processes: Decision Making 


he administrative. processes represent the 
dynamic aspect of adininistration. These 
can be seen in situations when adminis- 
is in action. At any level—the secretariat 
field—administration has to deal with 
issues and problems. Through a learn- 
, practices and procedures are evolved 
ge the recurrent problems. New prob- 
ise which call for innovations. Within the 
jon, many kinds of relationships have 
smoothly conducted to orchestrate the 
of the organisation: Similarly, external 
with clients and other organisations 
to be managed. Internal activities need to 
ed and controlled. Flow of information 
the organisation has to be regulated to 
relationships and task accomplishment. 
Administrative organisation in action ex- 
a number of salient processes. 
important among. these are decision- 
communication, control and coordina- 


ler and Kettl explain,’ every approach 
inistrative decision making involves two 


@) What information can the decision 
makers use to make their judgments ? 
5) How do political values affect decision? 


a way, these issues remind us about the 


fact-value distinction as pointed out by Herbert 
Simon, 


APPROACHES TO DECISION-MAKING 


Since decision-making is a complex administrative 
process, many approaches have developed in the 
course of actual decision-making. Four such 
approaches can be identified as important and 
what is being noted is that in all the approaches 
the nwo issues of information and values assume 
considerable significance. Of the four approaches, 
the rational approach has been taken up later in 
the course of discussion on Simon's behaviour 
alternative model. This is basically efficiency 
oriented and seeks to explain production of 
maximum ‘output’ by expending a given level 
of “inputs”. Once there are agreements on 
basic goals, the rational approach works very 
well. Hence this, is applicable mostly to small 
scale technical problems like, which kind of 
information technology the police should be 
using to communicate across the organisation. 
The-other three approaches are: (a) the 
bargaining approach, (b) the participative 
approach and (c) the public choice approach. 
One of the main proponents of the bargaining 
approach, Charles E. Lindblom, has pointed out 
thar decision-making is essentially value-laden 
and conflict prone, It is always better to conduct 
limited analysis, as great goals are generally 
beyond reach. Lindblom, thus, prescribes 
“incrementalism”,, as it is easier to build support 
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for a series of incremental changes, from the 
current situation. In decision situation, conflicts 
are the rule end these cannot be resolved by 
rational analysis. The bargaining approach 
suggests that in such a situation “partisan mutual 
adjustment"—the polling and hauling among 
decision makers—offers the best hope for the 
best decisions, 

In studying the famous Cuban Missile crisis 
in 1962 (when American mtelligence aircraft 
discovered Soviet Missile bases in Cuba), 
Graham Allison’ argued that the events could be 
understood from three different perspectives: 


Model I : The traditional rational actor 
ipproach. 

Model II 
onentauon, 

Model Il: The bureaucratic—politics 
perspective, 

In terms of Model I, the Cuban Missile crisis 
could be analysed from a traditional rational - 
actor approach. According to Model II approach, 
decisions could be understood in terms of the 
standard operating (organisational process) 
procedures of the respective bureaucracies 
(in USA and USSR). The third approach, 
Model III, has been called the bureaucratic - 
politics approach, as decision by this method 
can be understood as “a resultant of various 
bargaining games among players in the 
national government”. A decision can thus be 
understood by understanding “the perceptions, 
motivations, positions, power and manoeuvres 
of the players”. 

In the instant case, the decision to establish 
a blockade, along with other key decision of 
the (Cuban Missile) crisis, can be looked at as 
the result of a bargaining process among the 
key players. As Allison concludes “What moves 
the chess pieces is not simply the reasons that 
support a course of action, or the routines of 


Organisation—process 


organisations that enact an alternative but thy 
power and skill of proponents and opponents o 
the action in question,” 

Bargaining provides a useful description, hox 
decisions are made in many instances, Howeve 
there are important normative problems wit 
bargaining, as not all the interests are invited t 
the decision situation. Yet, this approach attache 
importance to the role of values in decisio 
making and in this it stands in stark contra 
with the national model. 

The next approach, called participative decision 
making approach, as the name suggests, is foun 
more directly on the idea of political democrae 
It calls at the general level for participation b 
those who will be affected by the decisions 
The value of participation in a democracy) 
universally acknowledged but there are tw 
major ambiguities here that need clarification 
first, what 4s meant by participation? Does 
mean being consulted for advice by someon 
who has power to make the decision? Or does: 
mean showing decision-tnaking power? Again: 
consultation or sharing confined to specific aspee 
of decision-making (say. initianon only) or to 4 
relevant aspects. Second, who should be entitle 
to participate in decision-making? At least fio 
groups may claim entitlement in this context: 


(a) The employees of the organisatio 
making decision; 

(b) The people the organisation serves ¢ 
regulates like the client groups; 

(c) The tax payers who are affected & 
decisions; 

(d) The whole public or, at least, the vote 
in a constituency. 


Here the problem is that these different kin 
of participants may not be in agreement on 
specific course of action (decision). 

Nevertheless, participative decision-making 
as a very powerful method and, is general 
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g pursued in rural development and urban 
mmunity development projects, 
From the conception of a project to its 
plementation and monitoring and evaluation, 
Scipative decision-making has proved to be 
memely useful, 
Finally, the public choice approach to decision- 
ing has gained considerable prominence 
nt times. The main arguments of public 
¢ theory have earlier been discussed in 
pter |. Here, suffice it to say that the theory 
with che assumption that human beings 
national and seek to maximise things that are 
t to thems, It is thus argued that public 
» like all other individuals, are self-inter- 


own careers. Their’ motive is to enlarge 
# programmes and increase their budgets, So, 
mierested bureaucrats are likely to produce 
er government that is both inefficient and 
ing against the public interest. The propo- 
& of the public choice school ate in favour 
ing over governmental functions to the 
te sector, wherever possible. They contend 
®overnment functions should be contracted 
te the private sector and this process of 
tisation’, in their view stimulates private- 
competition and dilutes the influence of 
nment bureaucrats. Privatisation is likened 
fend of political guerrilla warfare that di- 
demand away from government provision 
ic services, reducing thereby the demand 

th of public budget. 

Phe basic assumption of the bureaucrat as 
Sonal human being, who single mindfully 
bes his personal power, security and income 
not public interest, is a “terrible caricature 

feality. Public service orientation in the 
saucracy is knocked off by a strange kind 

track assumption. Also, efficiency is aor 
the only value that public programmes 
to achieve. The public choice theory 


suggests that both the goals and the motives of 
the private sector are identical goals like equality 
and distributive justice, which do not have any 
parallel “in the market-led private sector”. As 
Fesler and Kettle put it:°The deepest debates 
are usually one of ends—what should or should 
not be public fianctions?—and the public choice 
movements focus on means begs the most crucial 
point. There is, quite simply, a public interest in 
public administration”. 

To sum up, the different approaches to 
decision-making underline the importance of 
plurality of ways of decision-making. Clearly, 
therefore, no single approach can be taken as a 
solution to the problems of decision-making, 
“Each approach has its own special virtues and 
its own idiosyncratic problems.” 


Mrxep SCANNING 


Etzioni’s mixed scanning marks a happy blend- 
ing of ‘incrementalism’ and ‘rationalism’. As an 
example of mixed scanning, he refers to the 
establishment of a worldwide weather observa- 
tion system utilizing satellite data. Ih terms of 
the rational-comprehensive method, complete 
attempts would be made to survey weather con- 
ditions, employing ‘cameras capable of detailed 
observations’ and ‘scheduling reviews of the sky 
as often as possible’. In this process, a huge mass 
of data would be available that would ‘over- 
whelm our action capabilities’ Following the 
increment path, however attention would be 
focused on parts of the world whereas, in the re- 
cent past, similar patterns had manifested theni- 
selves and perhaps on a few nearby regions, 
Under Etizioni’s mixed Scanning system, 
two cameras would be used, a broad angle 
one covering all parts of the ‘sky bat not in 
great detail, the other zeroing in on those areas 
revealed by the first camera to ensure a mote in- 
depth examination. This method might miss ah 
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area, where only a detailed camera shot would 
reveal trouble. At the same time it is less likely, 
than incrementalism, to miss, obvious wouble 
spots in unfamiliar areas, In mixed scanning the 
idea is to employ the two levels of scanning 
flexibly, depending upou the problem. High 
coverage scanning would, be desirable in some 
tases; the more ‘truncated view’ would be in 
others, 


Tue Garsact CAN MopEL 


Another model of decision-making known 
as the “Garbage Can Model” was developed 
by Michael D. Cohen, James G. March and 
Johan P Olsen (ASQ 1972). Decision makers, in 
their view, function in ‘organisational anarchies’ 
characterized by problematic preferences, unclear 
technology and fluid participation. As a result, 
the boundaries of the organisation are changing 
and the audiences and decision makers for any 
particular kind of choice change capriciously. 
The reality of choice (as against Simon's national 
choice) is described as.a choice opporsumity in 
the form of “a garbage can into which various 
kinds of problems an@ solutions are dumped by 
participants as they are generated, The mix of 
garbage in a single can is dependent on the mix 
of cans available, on the labels attached to them 
currently being produced and on the speed with 
which, garbage is collected and removed. from 
the science.” 

This perspective éxamines, by looking back, 
how the various unanticipated problem, streams 
flows together to produce what actually happened. 
Despite its apparent descriptive strength, this 
miodel is unhelpful to public administrators who 
have to deal with decision situations in real ame 
from within the process rather than after the fact 
and looking backward. 


Nature or Decisions 


The concept of decision-making is central to 
any theory of administration. There is now 
voluminous literature available on the different 
aspects of decision-making. The two broad 
lines of analysis followed in the discussions 
on decisions are derived from management 
science and behavioural sciences. The former 
has formulated a number of techniques such 
as linear programming, queuing theory ete. 
which emphasise maximisation principles iy 
arriving at choices among several alternatives 
The behavioural sciences, on the other hand 
concentrate basically on the individual and 
the organisation to bring out the social and 
psychological processes involved in decision= 
making. 

Two poifits deserve special mention iff 
this context. First, decisions have a sequential 
character and are rarely one-shot acts. Seve 
decisions are taken overtime or at differe’ 
levels to fulfil the organisations’ Objectives, Th 
the secretariat department may decide to’ procu 
certain quantity of agricultural produce like ti 
or jute. At the hower level, the district ‘colle 
may decide how much to procure from whi 
block or subdivision. The second point relates 
the quality and ‘relative significance of decisi 
At higher levels major decisions are taken & 
regard to pricing, procurement, cropping pat! 
etc, These are commonly known: as. poli 
decisions, which set the pattern of sub-decis 
making at lower levels.and which usually ¢ 
wider geographical areas. 


PROGRAMMED AND NON-PROGRAMMED 
Decisions 


ft is important to distinguish between 
polar types of decisions; programmed deciss 
and non-programmed decisions. The terms 
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SPviously derived from computer language, A 
gramme isa plan for the automatic solution 

a problem. When decisions are repetitive and 

utine, these lend themselves to Programming. 
Etch situation need snot be treated as a new 
and no ad hoc decisions are called for. 
led procediites are worked out to deal 
the recurrent and repetitive situations. 
mimed decisions are fhirly widely used 
Most organisations for routine cases such 
tenders and contracts, compensation policy, 
Fy administration and so ‘on, “Decisions 
nov-programmed tq the extent that they 
Wastructured, new, of high consequence, 


eive major commitments, or are elusive or 
mp! Established rules and procedures 
Hiadéquate to deal with the new kinds of 
Stions and the organisation has to innovate 
Mmprovise. In government, precedents and 
edures are generally followed in taking 
Bons but new situations might arise like 
id for unemployment allowance, or the 
Bé to undertake new activities (e.g. dairy 
Bt. cold storage ete), when decisions cannot 
much on past practices and established rules 
regulations. Non-programmed decisions 
call for more ingenuity, consultation and a 
of risk taking. 


'S Breaviour Axrernative Mops. 


Simon is widely known for his model 
BStonal decision making. Imagining the 
enmenct of the decision maker as a set 
ises upon which decisions are based, 
ee makes a distinction between two kinds 
sion premises; factual premises and value 
. The factual premises are subject to 
testing for finding out their validity, 
the value premises are not subject to 
tests. The former are concerned with the 
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choice of mivans, the latter with the choice of 
ends of action. To quote Sinion: 

“Decisions are something more than factual 
Propositions. To be sure, they are descriptive of a 
future state of affairs and this description cati be 
true or false in’a strict empirical sense but they 
Possess, in addition, an iniperative quality, they 
select.one future state of affairs in preference to 
another and direct behaviour toward the chosen 
alternative, In-short, they have an ethical as well 
asa factual content.” 

A rational) decision, under the circuntstances, 
can be looked at as the right conclusion derived 
ftom these two. kinds of premises- the value 
premises and the factual premises, 

The behaviour alternative model differs from 
the\traditional ends-means approach where “the 
initial stipulation of tends’ forecloses unduly the 
courses that are considered and ito some extent 
draws the official's attention away from the 
actual-situation in which he is placed.”As Simon 
describes. his own model: 

“At-each. moment the behaving object, or 
the organisation, composed of numbers, of such 
individuals, is confronted with a large number 
of alternatiye behaviours, some of which are 
Present in. consciousness and some of which 
are not, Decision, or choice”,... is the process 
by, which one of these alternatives for each 
moment's behaviour is selected to be carried 
out? The series of such decisions, which 
determines behaviour over some stretch of time, 
may be called a strategy, ... The task of decision 
involves three steps; (1) the listing of all the 
alternative strategies; (2) the determination of 
all the consequences that follow upon each of 
these strategies; (3) the comparative evaluation 
of these sets of consequences,” 

In constructing his model, Simon conceives 
administration largely in terms of planning. The 
administrator, in taking decisions, must weigh the 
Pros and cons of his action. His administrative 
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man comes close to the concept of the rational 
economic man that seeks to maximise net 
satisfaction, 

Simon acknowledges the limitations of the 
actual administrator in the process of his search 
for appropriate decision premises. First, there are 
habits and reflexes of the individual which are 
more or less unconscious. These are important 
determinants of individual action. Second, 
the individual's values and loyalties in the 
organisational context might act as constraints on 
rational behaviour. Third, data and information 
are likely to be limited and difficult to get and 
the decision maker has to work under this basic 
limitation. 

from the decision maker’s point of view, 
the choice of action is actually exercised in 
a perspective of simplified reality. He defines 
his own situation and takes decisions within 
the framework of his situational definition. 
This subjective frame of reference permits 
consideration of only a limited number of 
decision premises. Decision context is thus set 
by a frame of bounded rationality’, which means 
that the decision maker does not have complete 
knowledge of the situation and he has to make 
a choice to the best of his knowledge. 

Under these circumstances, the decision maker 
is not searching for the optimal decision but a 
satisfactory one. The “satisfying” administrative 
man is thus different from the maximising 
econonnc man. 

Simon's model of decision making is not 
free from blemishes. There are difficulties in 
measuring the costs and consequences of 
government action in many instances. In the 
practical world of administration, the claborate 
search process may not be feasible, as there is 
always demand for immediate action than cool 
contemplation. Yet, with all the imperfections, 
the Simon model has greatly encouraged 
the need for the use of various management 


techniques in public policy making and policy 
science has received the initial impulse from his 
formulation. 


ORGANISATIONAL CONTEXT OF DECISIONS 


Decision making in an organisation serves the 
purpose of fulfilling organisational objectives 
Hence the organisation seeks formally to arrange 
the decisional environment of the individual 
decision maker, First, the rules and. procedures 
are standardised to help decision making; the 
process of decision making is thus set in advance 
for the guidance of administrators. Second, the 
decisional space is sought to be defined by 
division of labour and by limiting the span of 
control. Work subdivision specifies the tasks at 
particular levels. Decisions will be limited w 
the tasks assigned at cach level. A limited span of 
control has-the effect of delimiting the tasks space: 
of a supervisor. Third, the authority system in am 
organisation creates a mechanism for structuri 
the different levels of decision making. Also, it # 
a way of grading different kinds of decisions 
an organisation. As Mouzelis puts it: 

“The broad and crucial policy decisio 
are taken at the top of the hierarchy. They 
subsequently transmutted to the lower echelon 
and become the guiding criteria on the basy 
of which the inferior decision-maker will tak 
decisions of a more detailed and procedu' 
character. By this process the organisations 
be viewed as a means-end chain, on each | 
of which the supervisor's decisions constitu 
the major value premises in the decisio 
environment of the inferior (the latter's decision 
making) consisting simply in finding the m 
for achieving the imposed goal). 

The authority system also acts as a qualig 
control device. When decisions taken at | 
levels are subnutted for the approval of high 
authorities, the contents of decisions 


subjected to a process of scrutiny. Fourth, the 
Organisational communication system provides 
@ formal framework of information flow in 
aid of decision-making. Data and information 
‘Sonstitute the raw material for decisions. These 
ae supplied by the structured communication 
em of the organisation. Last but not the least, 
isations usually have methods of’ ‘socializing’ 
Participants in the decision making Process. 
ining and the system of ‘under study’ for 
ts on probation are quite common in most 
“scale organisations. Organisational values, 
formal rules and regulations are sought to be 
jected into the minds of new entrants through 
and other allied methods. 

Interpersonal relations exert a strong 
uence on the decision making process-in 
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the organisation. Strained relations between 
two individuals are likely to lead blockages in 
communication and imperfect flow of data and 
information. Organisational hierarchy, from this 
point of view, may in certain situations be an 
impediment to rational decision making. 
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Communication, Control, Motivation Leadership 


mong the process concepts, 
communication occupies, a central 
lace. Herbert Simon reckons at 


conununication as a process whereby decisional 
premises) are, tansmitted from one member of 
an organisation to another, According to Simon, 
“Without! communication there can be no 
orgamisanon, for there is no possibility then 
of the group influencing the behaviour of the 
individual.” 

The decision-making process is aided by 
the organisagon communication system. Data 
and information are transmitted to the decision 
maker through the communication channels. 
The decision maker can thus be likened to an 
information processing system. 


Narurr AND MEANING 


Communication is 4 process and information 
is the ‘thing’ to be communicated. The word 
‘conimunication’ is derived from Latin communis 
which means ‘common’, In a communication 
process, the sender of information seeks to 
establish commonness with the receiver of 
information. We can now define communication 
as the use of words, letters, symbols or some 
other means to haye common information 
about any object of attention. Three aspects 
deserve emphasis in this connection. Firstly, 
when interacting with others, words, letters 
etc. are used. Secondly, two or more persons 
are involved in communication. Thirdly, the 
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interaction, process js motivated by sharing of / 
information towards a common end. 

The ‘Contemporary approach to 
communication has been greatly influenced by 
cybernetics, 4 term coined by the famous M.LT. 
mathematician Norbert Weiner in 1947.7 

Following almost a Hobbésian line of analy- 
sis, Weiner laid emphasis on the natural tendency” 
toward disorder and disintegration in society. 
Entropy is a measure of the tendency of a sys- 
tem to disintegrate. Since entropy has a natural 
tendency to increase, it has to be fought back 
by methodical information processing which 
is the hallmark of organisation. Information is 
an antidote to entropy. In a developed syste 
information is used to collect and transform 
resources so that the system approaches a state 
of ‘negative entropy’ The natural tendency of the 
system to disintegrate is thus arrested. 

Weiner's theme was that man can control 
and modify his environment only through i 
formation and this information is transmitted 
via messages, He also introduced the idea o 
monitoring a system via a feedback mechanism 
that signals deviations from the objectives of the 
system. The flow and feedback of information 
has a significant effect on human behaviou 
The permitted degree of feedback will inc 
with a manager's uncertainty about handling 
the problem. 

The concern with communication has pro 
duced several attempts to develop models of 
the process. The most widely used model hi 


d from the work of Shannon and Weaver 
Schramm.’ The basic ingredients of the 
edel include a source, an encoder, a message 
h mnel, a decoder, a receiver, feedback and 
The sourre is usually a member with ideas, 
ation and a purpose for communicating. 
The function of encoding is to provide a form 
which ideas and purposes can be expressed as 
Message for transmittal. 

“The message is the actual physical product 
it is conveyed. 

Channels stand for the carriers of messages 
the source to the receiver, including written, 
Mephonic and numerous other modes, 

“The message unust be decoded in terms of 
nce to the receiver, Each receiver decodes 
interprets the message in the light of his own 
jous experiences and frame of reference, 

A feedback loop provides a channel for receiver 
ponse, This enables the source to determine 
ther the message has been received and 
Res produced the planned response. Within the 
pmMunication process, breakdown, interference, 
deviation can occur, Shannon and Weaver 
e the first to adentify this concept, as noise, 
defined noise as those factors that distort 
quality of the signal. In the behavioural 
€ context, noise includes those factors in 
b of the elements of communication that can 
duce message fidelity, 


IAL PROCESS 


mumunication involves something being sent 
@ receiver, What the recerver does with or to 
commitinicated message is the most vital part 
the whole system. The perceptual process thus 
‘omes a key element in our understanding of 
ganisational conimunication. 

The perceptual process in general is subject to 
iny factors such as emotions, needs, values and 
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interests. "This may lead to importante difference 
in the way any two people perceive the same 
person or message. Sheldon Zalkind and 
Timothy Costello’ have summarised much of 
the literature on perception in fee organisational 
setting. Most communications take place in 
interaction with others, How one perceives the 
‘other’ in the interaction process, vitally affects 
how one will interpret the communication.* 


FORMAL AND INFORMAL COMMUNICATION 


In any organisation, the formal system of com- 
munication is deliberately established. Who 
should report to: whom in what frequency, how 
should written communications move in the 
hierarchy, which is the first level where action 
should be initiated and then passed on to suc- 
cessive higher levels—all thése are formally laid 
down to guide! communication along desired 
lines. But as Simon pointed out, even if there is 
an elaborate system of formal communications, 
this systém will always be supplemented by a 
complementary system of informal communica 
tions. Information, advice and even orders flow, 
many @ time; along informal channels and not 
along ‘the deliberately established formal chan= 
nels of communications. The informal network 
of communications is based on social relations 
within the organisation. Two persons at differ- 
ent levels in the organisation may be commu- 
nicating with each other ina way not formally 
charted out in the organisation. The social re- 
lations like friendship or enmity ‘may create 
such informal conditions of communication: 
The phenoinenon of informal communication 
has been acknowledged as the ‘grapevime® that 
creates any actual system of relationships in the 
organisation which is vastly different from what 
is formally prescribed. In so far as the "grapevine" 
supplements the formal sources of information 
in the organisation. it has its usefulness in organ- 
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isational life, Often the tendency, however, is to 
discourage openness.and spread rumour, hence 
the informal channels may not always play a 
constructive role Yet, as Simon: observes, “the 
grapevine is valuable as a barometer of ‘public 
opinion’ in the organisation. If the administrator 
listens to it, it apprises him of the topics that are 
subjects of interest to organisation members and 
their attitudes toward these topics.” 

It needs to be cautioned that too much 
reliance on the informal channels may lead 
to the undermining of the system of formal 
communications in the organisation. 

Management Information System: The need for 
reliable data and information for decision mak- 
ing is now widely acknowledged. Many large 
organisations, therefore, go for fairly sophisti- 
cated information system which is sometimes 
even computerised. Designing information sys- 
tem has grown into a technical profession. In 
designing such systems, attempts to develop as 
much data as possible are quite common, This is 
likely to lead to collection and storage of heaps 
of useless data which may not be relevant to 
management. The information system need not 
be looked at as a mere technique, Its utility lies 
in managerial problem solving, So, data and in- 
formation necessary for decision making have to 
be organised in support of appropriate decision 
centres in the organisation. 


CoOntROL IN ORGANISATIONS 


logically, the discussions. on decision-making 
and communication flow into the larger question 
of control in organisations. Formal organisations 
try to maintain a position of equilibrium by 
using the various control devices properly. The 
problem of control is thus closely associated 
with the problem. of organisational growth and 
survival. 

In common, parlance, control has a negative 


* conforms to established standards, If a typist i 


and restrictive meaning but the organisanonal 

control system is a very important means for 

checking and verifying organisational goal 

achievement via productton of intended results, 

We will first clarify the meaning and nature of 
control and then indicate some of the control 
devices that have been evolved in recent umes 

and in the end, the behavioural implications of 
organisational control will be spelt out in some 

detail. Essentially, control is a technical problem 

in organisational goal fulfilment but, its exercise 

evokes different kinds of responses from the 

human participants in the organisation. 


NAaTuRE AND MEANING 


Control is needed to watch progress of work 
and to guard against possible, result failure. 
Information about system performance is 
essential to‘permit timely decisions that emanate 
as control measures. The most important purpose 
of control is to make sure that actual operation 
expected to produce fifteen typed pages a day, 
it has to be seen that the typist actually achieves 
the target. A secondary purpose of control is te 
provide timely information about actual wor 
performance so that corrective action could 
be taken in case of any difficulties reported ii 
courst of performance. 

Three basic elements of the control process are th 
following: 


(a) Setting of standards: What results have 
been planned should be, as far'as possible 
explicitly stated and made known to all 
the organisational participants, A villag 
level worker in charge of a number of 
villages must know in how many field 
he has to organise demonstrations 
what tine period. He should be to 
clearly how many farmers he should 
contact and advise in one month (6 
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any other specified period), Performance 
appraisal becomes easier when expected 
results are clearly stared. 

Comparison of actual, performance against 
standards: As the work would be in 
progress, the results actually achieved 
should be ascertained for seeing whether 
actual performance is falling short of 
planned results or not. This method 
of control is known as ‘monitoring’ 
which stands for mid-course control. 
When an activity has run its full course 
and reached the stage of completion, 
the comparison of final result actually 
achieved agaimst the planned result 
is generally known as ‘evaluation, 
Both monitoring and evaluation do, 
however, involve comparison of actual 
performance against preset standards. 
Taking of corrective action: Information 
or feedback about actual system 
performance acts as signals for corrective 
action. Decisions are called for, on 
the basis of performance reports, to 
ensure, that appropriate action is taken 
to remedy the defects and correct 
mistakes. By taking appropriate action, 
the management makes sure that actual 
performance conforms to the planned 
standards and produces desired results, 


fh setting standards of performance, the 
characteristics need to be defined as 

as possible. Here the key question is: What 

be accepted as satisfactory performance? 
characteristics of restilts are usually related 
the output of an organisation. Services or 
cts are expressed in terms of both quantity 
quality and the time dimension is also 
ified. So, the desired result may be indicated 
for instance, so many metric tonnes output 
a particular quality within a specified time 
iod. A second outcome characteristic can be 


related'to the inputs needed for the production 
of planned output. This is the means aspect 
of the control process, There would obviously 
be direct expenses to produce an output. 
Additional indirect expenses in the form of 
supervision and other staff assistance should also 
be considered. Fixed investments in the form 
of capital expenditure (say, purchase of new 
typewriter or allied equipment) have to be taken 
into account. 

In evaluating government programmes, both 
output and means or input characteristics have 
to be carefully defined. Some programmes 
produce precisely quantifiable output. For 
instance, a dug-well programme creates minor 
irrigation facilities through the construction of 
dug-wells, A dug-well is, of course, an output 
indicator but this is merely an intermediate 
output. Agricultural productivity and farmers’ 
income have to be ascertained to evaluate 
the performance of a dug-well programme. 
Government programmes, many a time, create 
‘externalities’ such as accessibil'~ to. a market as 
a consequence of a roads programme. Evaluation 
has to take note of these externalities. 

In many cases, public programmes take a 
fairly long time to yield results-The Drought 
Prone Areas Programme, for example, is a long- 
term programme which has to be borne in 
mind while evaluating it. The results flowing 
from a public programme are easy to find out 
when the programme is meant for a definite 
group such as marginal farmers, slum dwellers 
etc, Programmes meant for specific target groups 
often suffer from ‘leakages’. The benefits may go 
to non-target groups. This has actually happened 
in the case of small farmers development 
programme. A programme like an irrigation 
dam ora regulated market is likely to have wide 
spatial impact. The geographical coverage needs 
to be carefully considered in evaluating such 
programmes, For example, the impact evaluation 
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of an irrigation project must be done with the 
help. of stratified. sampling so that different 
parts of the command area are included in the 
sample, Large public programmes are ‘likely cto 
have unintended consequences) that may not 
always) be understood at the time of project 
formulation, Hence continuous monitoring 
must take note of both planned results and 
unintended consequences. 

An exotic hybrid type of plant introduced tor 
more production may lead to some plant diseases 
and pests: which smght not have been foreseen 
at the time of introduction: Generally speaking, 
public programmes are launched to} produce 
a series of results, In evaluating them), their 
comprehensiveness has to be taken into account. 
A composite index needs'to be formulated to 
ascertain the numerous consequences flowing 
from multipurpose public programmes. 

Besides productivity, concerns for legality and: 
morality assume importance in government 
programmes, Functional efficiericy is reflected 
in productivity, At the same time, the laws, rales 
and regulations have to be followed. Productivity 
in violation-of the (rules and regulations ateracts 
criticism and censure. Admunistrators are often 
heard saying that the niles standsin the way of 
acuon. 

Admunistrative morality is a wide+ranging 
term, Besides observance of rules and regula~ 
uons, there are certain unwritten expectations 
about “integrity and “honesty’, More sensitive 
administrators are careful about their conduct 
in public affairs and \try nov to do ‘anything in 
violation of the sense of morality. Under Indian 
conditions, it'seems there'is greater sensitivity to 
“monility” than ‘productivity’? | 


Controi Devices 


Organisations that are ‘consciously result- 
oriented usually adopt a number of measures to 
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see that’ performance ‘takes ‘place according to 
planned standards. At whole organisation level, 
corporate planning has been in use such as the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India and many 
other public sector undertakings. A corporate 
plan (also known as strategic plan) is along-term 
plan which spells out the long-term objectives 
of the organisation. Within this longer-term 
vision, alternative course of action for achieving 
objectives are worked our and the choices of 
action programmes siiggested.'On this basis, the 
short-term programmes for actual operations 
and budgets for the period are forniulated. 
Av the top level of an organisation, corporate 
planning provides a control mechanism by setting 
standards of short-term activities within a longer 
titite frame. It should, however, be noted that 
corporate planning in public administration is 
fraught with many difficulties such as problems 
of longer term projection of activities. The role 
of the politician in the planning process is likely 
to bé greatly redu¢ed which by itself is enough 
reason for disfavouring corporate planning. At 
the macro or organisation wide level, planning 
programming-budgeting-system, or PPBS in short 
(developed it U.S.A), has been adyocated and 
actually used in many public organisation: 
Under this system. objectives and programmes 
are Clearly identified at the beginning Alternative 
courses of action in achieving’ planned outp 
(e.g. reduction in. child mortality and traffic 
accidents). are worked out. Here cost-benett 
analysis is applied at the stage of proj 
formulation and choice of projects is! 
on the basis of this) technique In PPBS 
results or outputs iof the different prograr 
are identified first; the budgetary process! 
allocating and controlling funds follows 
initial exercise of determination of results. 
Even without the application of PP. 
budgetary’ control is conventionally exerci 
inmost organisations. In allocating funds 


erent activities (water supply, roads, education, 
ge ete.), results are anticipated in rather 
ways. The allocation process has. to 
and accommodate competing demands 
from different departments, It, thus, 
es more than a technical job and assumes 
plitical character.” As the activities are carried 
expenditure reporting reflects the progress 
fon ds actually used and the results achieved, 
entional budgeting practices do not always 
iously spell out these different processes 
Jenuification of planned outputs, balancing 
ammes by coordinating the different 
unental demands and measurerient of 
milts through continuous reporting. PPBS 
ides a technical support system in aid of 
| control specifically and input control 
y. 
a management technique, management by 
(MbO) is widely used in many private 
isations and this has been applied to 
Sector organisations also. The technique 
gmated with Peter Drucker’s The Practice of 
ement.” Originally, Drucker emphasised 
need for spelling out clearly the objectives 
very iminager in an Ofganisation so that he 
d then control his perforinance and direct 
efforts toward achieving the objectives. As 
ontrol technique, MbO has the advantage 
arifying objectives and tasks at different 
in an organisation and the organisational 
ieipants are able'to discuss openly what iis to 
one by whom and what are the resources 
support systems needed to perform the tasks, 
p, the various problems and pitfalls in the 
cess.of work performance: are identified 
mly and efforts made to overcome these. 
‘The performance of each manager is 
wated against the standards set in course of 
snitial consultation process when the key, 
mks of a manager are agreed upon. Control, in 
system, is meaningful and purposive, since 
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the objectively and openly defined tasks set the 
parameters of control. MbO can be successfiilly 
applied in a situation where the outputs are fairly 
precisely quantifiable. Also, the organisational 
climate must be such that the superior and the 
subordinate officers interact freely and frankly 
and there is a fair amount of openness and 
camaradetie in interpersonal relations, 

The technique of performance appraisal, at the 
level of the individual etployee is conventionally 
used in government organisations. As 4 control 
device, it seeks periodically and collects informi- 
tion on task performance by each employee! It 
enables the organisation to check whether the 
performance of each individual participant is 
going along a planned path and whether the total 
organisation is thus moving toward the desired 
direction. Performatice appraisal, thus, serves 
two important purposes. Satisfactory ‘work” 
performance is organisationally necessary. This 
is the functional purpose of appraisal, A second 
objective is co ensure employee ‘health’ in terms 
of personal satisfaction and a sense of well-being. 
This is the personal aspect of appraisal. 

As one administrative analyst has observed,"It 
is really a tool for obtaining certain information 
and facts about the employee to the higher 
management with a view to adopt correetive 
measures, where and when needed; promoting, 
within the organisation, right personnel practices; 
and motiyating the appraisee to give of his best 
for achieving organisational success as also, his 
own.”!" The fate of performance appraisal in 
government organisations in India is fairly well 
known. Tasks, are not always clearly laid down; 
appraisal, in such circumstances, tends invariably 
to become highly subjective. In a hierarchy 
oriented organisation, the superior uses his 
positional advantage to the fullest extent and 
seeks to reduce the subordinate to a position of 
subservience and submission. Personal qualities 
are often rated higher than work performance. 
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As in the case of MbO, performance appraisal, 
to be organisationally useful, has to have a 
congenial organisational climate. Without a 
degree of openness and actual (if not formal) 
de-emphasis of hierarchy, appraisal is apt to be a 
unilateral process and not an interactional one. 


Over AGENCIES OF CONTROL 


Performance of government organisation is 
controlled ina variety of ways. Within a particular 
organisation, the devices mentioned above are 
employed to control performance. Government 
as a whole is constantly watched by the press 
and the public. A bad performance immediately 
attracts public and hits the headline, Complaints 
can be voiced by the members of the public 
against specific organisations or activities. Noisy 
protests and timely complaints serve as useful 
sources of information for corrective action, A 
vigilant press and public opinion can be a real 
controller of government activities, provided the 
government agencies have the attitude to listen 
to public complaints and to act on them. 

Legislative Control over the executive is one 
of the basic tenets of democratic government. 
‘The legislature frames laws and rules and makes 
amendments to legislations. The policy control 
is reflected in legislative changes. Legislative 
committees like the estimates committee and 
the public accounts committee are permanent 
forums through which legislature seeks to control 
estimated expenditure of executive departments 
and the acttial expenditure incurred by them on 
completed projects. More specific committees 
such as the committee on public undertakings 
are set up to watch over the performance of 
particulir agencies or departments. Legislative 
contro! takes the form of debates and discussions 
thavoften expose the malfunctioning of executive 
departments and lead to demands for corrective 
action. 


Governinent functioning is also subjected 
to judicial control. Any activity in violation of 
established laws and regulations can be challenged 
in a court of law. The executive departments are 
kept within the bounds of law by the judiciary. 

Two other control mechanisms are the 
treasury control and the audit control.!' The 
central financial agency of the government as a 
whole—the Ministry of Finance—plays a major 
role in government-wide financial control. The 
budget estimates of different departments are 
processed, considered and formulated by the 
Finance Ministry. General financial rules for 
the guidance of the departments emanate from 
this ministry, It keeps a constant watch over 
the departments to make sure that the rules are 
followed properly and the departments observe 
economy in expenditure and function within 
the framework of budget grants, Taxation, — 
borrowings and other revenue raising proposals. 
fall directly within the province of the Finance 
Ministry's functions, 

Audit control is the exclusive jurisdiction, 
of an independent authority—the Audito) 
General, His major responsibility. is to see 
the executive departments incur expenditure 
in accordance with the purposes laid down. in 
the laws, rules and regulations, Also, audit has 1 
make sure that expenditure has been authori: 
by the competent authorities. 

Other forms. of input control are person: 
control and inventory control, In government 
Public Service Commussions and the Ministry i 
charge of Personnel frame rules and regulati 
for the common use of different de; 
as they seek to recruit and manage their 
Materials management is a pretty sophisti 
job now, This takes care of organisation-wi 
purchases of inputs such as equipment, 
material ete. 


VIOURAL IMPLICATIONS OF CONTROL 


chin an organisation, control involves a 
ss by which a person or group deliberately 
ss to influence the behaviour of another 
jon or group. Control is exercised in 
isations to ‘make the participants conform 
z tional requirements, It is, therefore, a 
as to organisational goal fulfilment. To quote 
nenbaum'?, “It is the function of control 
bring about conformance to organisational 
ements and achievement of the ultimate 
se of the organisation, The coordination 
order created out of the diverse interests 
d potentially diffuse behaviours of members 
largely a function of control.” 
ance the control process brings two or more 
sons ina relational situation, the behaviour of 
superior who exercises control is as important 
behaviour of the subordinate who. accepts 
ontrol philosophies of the superior become 
ant in this context. While commenting 
the traditional managerial strategies, Chris 
is has. insightfully observed that such 
tegies for the direction and control of the 
nan resources of an enterprise are eminently 
ted to the capacities and characteristics of the 
iild sather than the adult.'' People at the top, 
-ording to McGregorhdld two different views 
out human nature which affect the control 
ss exercised by top managements." These 
erpative views have been called “Theory X’ 
nd ‘Theory Y’. The assumptions about human 
ture and human behaviour underlying ‘Theory 
€ and “Theory Y' are as follows: 


‘ory X 

1. The average human being has an inherent 
dislike for work and will avoid it if he 
can. 

2. Because of this human characteristic 
of dislike of work, most people must 
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be coerced, controlled, directed and 
threatened with punishment to get 
them to put forth adequate effort toward 
the achievement of organisational 
objectives. 

3. The average human being prefers to be 
directed, wishes to avoid responsibility, 
has relatively little ambition and wants 
security above all, 


Theory Y 


1, The expenditure of physical and mental 
effort in work is as natural as play or 
rest. The average human being does not 
inherently dislike work. 

| External control and the threat of 
punishment are not the only means” 
for bringing about effort toward 
organisational objectives. Man will 
exercise selfditection and self-control 
in the service of objectives to which he 
is committed, 

3. Commitment to objectives is a function 
of the rewards associated with their 
achievement, 

4, The average human being learns, under 
proper conditions, not only to accept 
but to seek responsibility. Avoidance 
of responsibility, lack, of ambition and 
emphasis on security are generally 
consequences of experience, not inherent 
human. characteristics. 


wn 


The assumptions of TheoryY are diametrically 
opposite to those of Theory X. These assumptions 
hold out different conceptions of man as a 
positive and dynamic being with substantial 
potentialities for growth and development. 
The implications for management control are 
obvious, To quote McGregor, “If employees are 
lazy, indifferent, unwilling to take responsibility, 
intransigent, uncreative, uncooperative, Theory 
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Y implies chat the causes lie in management's 
methods of organisation and control’! 
Control; according to: this line of reasoning, 
need not be ngid and static; Itts the management's 
responsibility to understand the behaviour of 
organisational participants! and take appropriate 
steps in specific situations, The manager has 
to be an able diagnostician and organisational 
medicine man. A variable and flexible control 
system follows from this management style. 


Mastow's Nesp HierarcHy Concert 


Managerial control is usually conceived in terms 
of organisational goal fulfilment, ‘The impact 
of control on organisational participants is 
Unportant in this context. Exercise of control 
and its, agceptance ate also based on certain 
individual needs which the organisational 
participants ultimately want) to realise through 
ther behaviour in role-performing. situations. 
Abraham Maslow" has developed the need- 
hierarchy concept to. explain human behaviour 
un terms of need fulfilment. This is one of the 
well-known cognitive approaches to motivation. 
In,an ascending order, the) need. structure starts 
from the bottom in the following, way: 


1. Physiological needs rita hunger, 
thirst, sex etc! 
2. Security needs such as protection against 
danger, threat’ ete. 
. Social needs such as belonging to groups 
and associations, friendship etc. 
» Esteem needs such as self-respect, ego 
satisfaction, etc. 
» Self-actualization needs such as maximum 
self-development, creativity ete, 


‘These basic needsare interrelated and arranged 
ina hierarchy, Certain ‘higher’ needs become 
important when certain ‘lower’ needs are satisfied. 
The needs that, become important as: motivator 
evoke appropriate behaviour in response to 


them. As the individual grows’ psychologically, 
the relative mix of needs undergoes changes 
affecting thereby the motivation to work. 
From the point of view of control, the 
significance of the need hierarchy concept lies 
in its reference to behaviour producing needs 
in individuals. Why controls are exercised and 
complied with can be explained with the help 
of this concept. Controls are art 
prescribed and individually exercised or tecei 
Explanations in terms of individual behaviour 
may not therefore present the whole picture. 


ConrTrROL AND MOTIVATION 


Organisational control has to take care of human 
motivation to work. What makes a man work 
or withdraw from work (that is, motivation) 
has been the most important question that the 
behavioural scientists have tried to explore and 
explain. The cognitive approaches to motivation 
emphasise the importance of internal needs 
and processes of individuals. Maslow's need& 
hierarchy concept, explained earlter, falls in this 
category. By contrast, the non-cognitive approach 
to otivation treats ‘the’ internal processes 
and conditions of individuals as unkn 
Motivation, according to this approach, dept 

on the conditioning effects of reinforce: 

and is amenable t& contro! because of’ 
consequences that flow from it. Punishme 
for instance, will modify or correct devi 
behaviour, reward will encourage and sustain 
desired behaviour. The non-copnitive aj 

thus relies on explicit actions of individu: 
and their consequences as provided by 
individual's external environment. 


Herzperc’s Motivation HycieNe THEORY 


For managerial control purposes, understandi 
of imternal needs and processes of individ: 
has been stressed in a number of influenti 


ecarches, Writings of Frederick Herzberg and 
ensis Likert, deserve; special mention in. this 
ection. The research findings of Herzberg 
iggest that factors. involved in producing 
ob satisfaction and motivation, are separate 
al distinct from the factors, that lead. to job 
issatisfaction. Two different kinds of human 
have been postulated in this context. One 
# of needs is related to man’s animal nature. 
Hh wants to avoid pain from the environment 
g. threat, insecurity), He has also the learned 
ves that become conditioned to the basic 
dlogical needs. The stimuli, inducing, pain- 
pidance behaviour, are found in the job 
favironment, or outside the job itself. The 
econd set of needs can be traced to the unique 
aman charactcristic— to strive to achieve and 
& grow psychologically, The achievement and 
sawth needs of the individual inhere in the 
themselves or the job content, As Herzberg 
lains, “The growth or motivator factors 
are intrinsic to the job are: achievement, 
gnition for achievement, the work itself, 
ponsibilicy and growth or advancement. The 
latisfaction avoidance or hygiene factors that 
ife extrinsic to the job include: company policy 
Had administration, stipervision, interpersonal 
fationships, working conditions, salary, status 

security”." 
Since management has to ensure best use 
# Human resources to get the organisational 
ebjectives fulfilled, Herzberg’s motivation- 
giene concept has significant bearing on 
ganisational control system. Appropriate 
rial strategy for effective use of human 
Botirces has been! the subject of research 
another eminent behavioural scientist, 
is Likert. He has evolved four types of 
wement systems called systems 1, 2,3 and 
System | represents classical organisational 
and System 4 its opposite. In terms of 
vational process, communication leadership 
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process, decision process, goal-setting’ process, 
interaction process and performance goals, the 
System, 4 model encourages greater utilization 
‘of the human potential and leads to significant 
improvement im organisational performance. 
The assumptions and approaches of McGregor's 
Theory Y are incorporated in Likert’s System 
4 model." The control process in this model 
envisages dispetsal of decision making throughout 
the organisation and at emphasises self-control 
and participative problem-solving. 

The researches on organisational behaviour 
are yielding evidences that seem to suggest that 
control devices must ‘be adapted to the needs 
and capacities of individuals. Just as the larger 
poliueal system postulates patticipation in the 
democratic process, the mier-organisation’ has 
similarly to create opportunities for participation 
in decision-making and problem-solving, 
Political theory and organisation theory thus 
seem to be converging on the question of 
participation, 


Conrrot STRUCTURE 


Control philosophies of people holding manage- 
rial positions affect the way controls are actually 
exercised, At the receiving end, the subordinates 
react to the controls! by their varying involve- 
ment postures. The pattern of control which 
characterises an organisation can be called its 
contro] structure. On the basis of predominant 
power base used in an organisation, Etziont 
has classified control structures into: three ba- 
sic types”: coercive, utilitarian and: normative: 
When controls are exercised basically by us- 
ing actual physical. means, the control structure 
can be said to be coercive, When the method of 
achieving control is basically the material means, 
goods and services, the control structure can be 
called weilitarian, Organisations which make use 
of symbols of affection, prestige and esteem as 
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the predominant means of achieving control can 
be said to have a normative control structure. 

Specific control structures evoke particular 
kinds of involvement among the organisational 
members. A coercive control structure generates 
alienating involvement. The persons being 
controlled do not feel psychologically involved in 
organisanonal affairs. Under @ utilitarian control 
structure, the subordinates exhibit calculative 
involvement. Phey work in return for payments 
being .zeceived and there is no intrinsic love 
forthe organisational work. Normative control 
structure generates a kind of moral involvement. 
The members perceive the organisational tasks 
as intrinsically good and valuable and they enjoy 
doing their work for the organisation in the 
spirit of a-moral duty. 

In real life an organisation can have a mix 
of all the three control structures but most 
organisations would be having the predominance 
of one of the three. Organisations like prisons or 
concentration camps will fall in the first category, 
while religious and voluntary organisations 
are likely to fall in the third category. Most 
governiment organisations will fall in the second 
category. 

Evzioni's classificatory scheme has 
implications for top level management in public 
organisations. Motivation to work in many 
government organisations is sadly lacking and 
the inter-personal relations also are none too 
happy. The involvement of members, in Etzioni’s 
terminology, is highly calculative, It needs an 
imaginative leadership to transform caleulative 
involvement into'a moral one. 


LEADERSHIP IN ORGANISATIONS 


Discussions on control flow naturally into 
the problem of organisational leadership 
which provides the basis for influence acts in 
organisations. Leadership has been variously 
defined to mean an attribute of personality, 


a positional characteristic and an attribute of 
behaviour. Stracturally, leadership is related to 
status grouping itt organisations. The formal 
positions like those of secretary to a department, 
joint secretary, director etc. fiill in the ‘leadership? 
category. Functionally, a leader is partly a manager, 
as he does not do all the management functions. 
The distinguishing feature of leadership is its 
‘ability to persuade others to seek defined 
objectives enthusiastically’. It is the capacity to 
influence others to follow which is the hallmark 
of leadership.” 

Tt has been siggested™ that there are five 
major bases of power that are used in any 
influence transaction between a superior and 
a subordinate. These have been called reward 
coercive, legitimate, refererit and expert powers. 
The first three types are derived from the 
formal organisational source. Material Sais 
(e.g. increment) and coercive power, (c.g. 
suspension) are laid down in organisational rules, . 
Legitimate power is ‘authority’ to influence 
others which inheres in the formal position 
in organisations. The other two powers— 
referent and expert—cannot be deduced from 
organisational formalism. Referent power has its 
basis in personal liking between a superior and. 
a subordinate and expert power depends on the 
specific expertise or skill of a superior which 
influences the behaviour of the subordina 
Functionally, leadership exhibits itself in mi 
than routine acts of supervision. As Katz and 
Kahn put it, “the essence of leadership... has 
do with influential increment which goes beyo! 
routine and taps bases of power beyond thi 
that are organisationally decreed”> 

Leaders, according to Philip Selznick™, are 
creative men; their profession is politics whi 
involves ‘continuous. redefinition of public 
interest and the embodiment of those definitio: 
in key institutions’ Some of the key tasks 
leadership identified by Selznick are the: 


{) Definition of institutional mission and 
role, 
(8) Institutional embodiment of purpose, 
(tii) Detence of institutional integrity and 
fy) Ordering of internal conflict. 


Whe first task of leadership is to set organisa- 
| goals ip the light of internal and external 
nds. Goal setting and poli¢¢ formulation 
the primary tasks of organisational leader- 
Secondly, the meaning of policy has to 
‘lute down to the social structure of the or- 
sation: Elaboration and execution of policy 
Id depend on how the whole organisation 
ould be tuned to the thought process of the 
tutional leadership, Thirdly, the leadership 
to maintain the core values of the organisa- 
and its distinctive identity. Lastly, it is: the 
of leadership to acknowledge the presence 
fompeting interests within the organisation 
marta a balance of power appropriate to 
fulfilment of key commitments. Y 
twa related fashion, A.K. Rice conceivéd 
ship in terms of boundary controlling 
ction, “Leadership function 8 most 
ictious at points of discontinuities in the 
ional ‘structure, where there are breaks 
n parts of the system.” 
The key tasks of institutional leadership—the 
mien in the organisation—are to set the 
and watch over the performance of the 
© organisation. At lower levels, leadership 
would be different in keeping with the 
ands of the organisational situations at 
ific locations. 
Katz and Kahn” identify three levels of 
exdership acts, differentiated in terms of their 
Meets on organisational structure. At the 
etitutional level, top leadership is concerned 
mth the design of the whole structure and 
ermulation of policy. Lower down, the 
Bpervisors at the intermediate level function 
mthin the limits of general policy. In specific 
Bastions, they piece out the formal structure 
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and make improvisations. The incompleteness 
of formal structure is thus remedied and. the 
supervisors can perform their tasks “by. such 
interpolation of structure. Further down the 
ling, the existing structure is, used to. keep 
the organisation in effective operanon. The 
mechanisms and procedures are all jaid down: 
the task of leadership at the operative level is 
to make the best use of these institutionalised 
meanis, 

Group actvity is the basic characteristic of 
organisations, Leadership 1s instrumental in mo- 
tivating the groups and, in the process, inprov- 
ing organisational performance, Behavioural 
science research has focussed ‘attention on the 
kind of leadershrp behaviour thatcould be re- 
laced to leadership elfectiveness..Four dimensions 
of effectiveness’ have been specifically identified 
in this connection. First, leadership has to pro- 
mote closer and satisfying relationship among 
organisational members. Second, the individuals 
and groups must feel thar they are important in 
the organisation. Leadership has to create this 
feeling among the members of the organisation. 
Third, leadership-has to encourage the members 
to work toward organisational goal fulfilment. 
Psychological gearing of organisational mem- 
bers to work and productivity has to come from 
the leadership. Last, the leadership has to make 
the resources and other technical means avail- 
able for successfull work performance, Technical 
aspects of tasks such as planning, organising, 
scheduling and input supply (e.g. money, mate- 
rial, tools etc.) have to be carefully looked into 
by the leadership, 

‘To sur up, effective leadership has-to care for 
both ‘people’ and ‘productivity’ aspects of the 
organisauion, Providing socio-motional support 
to the organisational members is as important as 
ensuring organisational goal achievement, 

Leadership has been aptly defined as the increment 
of influence going beyond the authority of office. 
In this context, «useful distinetion has been made 
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between transactional and transformational 
leadership. The former type exchanges rewards 
for services or performance. As effective guides 
and efficient managers, transactional Jeaders 
encourage improved performance among the 
subordinates and help then: satisfy their needs 
and desires. 

By contrast, transformational leadership 
‘requires a blend of charisma, individual 
relationships and intellectual stimulation’* This 
type of leadership is dramatic in operational 
nuances and seeks to change the relationship of 
subordinates and the organisation. As defined by 
Warren Bennis™, “Transformational leadership 
is the ability of the leaders to reach the souls 
of others in a fashion which raises human 
consciousness, builds meanings and inspires 
human intent that is the source of power”. Thus, 
transformational leaders are those who foster 
devotion or commiunent among subordinates, 
‘Transactional leaders, by contrast, solicit diligence 
or hard work, 

To sum up, earlier leadership theories relied 
heavily on personality traits of leaders, Later 
researchers have revealed that leaders and 
followers form a dyad. Leadership requires 
followers who respond positively to the leader's 
call for commitment and creativity, Leadership is 
thus a socially constructed organisational reality 
{as distinguished from formally constructed 
hierarchy). Also the nature of the tasks and the 
situation matter in the effective conjunction of 
leadership and followership, 

Edgar Schein” has distinguished between 
‘management’ and ‘leadership’. Management 
may be content with existent values and 
organisational culture (the way work is done 
in the orgamsation). It is the unique function 
of leadership to get involved in the ‘creation 
and management of culture’, creating new 
symbols and providing a new vision of direction. 
Interpreting events and action and moving 
organisations ahead is the essence of creative 
governance. It 1s the job of leadership to provide 
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new interpretation and chart out new ways @ 
marching forward, taking the followers along 
an inspired and motivated collectively. 


CoorDinatION 


In practical admunistration, the word ‘coordin: 
tion’ is very frequently ised to express both 
kind of dissatisfaction and a need. With 
and more specialisation, organisational differen= 
tation reaches stage when the different segmer 
tend to work in isolation from one another 
the achievement of overall objective suffers. 
ordination is of an organisation with a view 
achieve the goals of the organisation. In classic 
administrative thought, this has been consider 
one of the major functions of management. 
Herbert Simon has referred to two 
of coordination."! Procedural and substanti 
Procedural coordination is exemplified by the desi 
of the organisation itself that establishes the lines 
authority, delimits the spheres of activity, and spe 
the relationships among the members of the organisat 
Substantive coordination is related 10 ‘the content 
the organisation's activities’. The organisational 
for small farmers’ development (SEDA) syinboli 
procedural coordination. An animal Iusbandry p 
(e.g. sheep development) that designs the differ 
activities and the interrelations involved in the pre 
represents substantive coordination. 
In organisation theory, coordination has b 
sought to be explained in the context of int 
organisational interdependencies. Situatio 
of interdependence have to be objecti 
identified within the organisation. Approp: 
coordinating devices have to be applied tom 
the needs of specific situations, 
James D. Thompson has conceptualised chy 
types of interdependencies in organisations 
suggested three kinds of coordinating devices 
match them. 
Three types of inter-dependencies identifi 
by Thompson are (j) pooled inter-depend 
(i) sequential interdependence and (iii) recip 
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mier-dependence. A situation of pooled inter- 
epeinience exists‘when an organisation will be 
swing a number of branthes/departments each 
me of which is fairly autonomous and yet the 
pal organisation depends for its success on the 
werall performance of the constituent units. 
A situation of sequential inter-dependence 
ecists where the units of an organisation are 
© organised rhat the output of one unit is the 
pput for the second one. In such a situation, 
second unit cannot function unless the first 
it has produced its output and passed it on 
the second unit. The third form of inter- 
dence called reciprocal inter-dependence can 
ie found in a situation where the outputs of 
ech unit become imputs for the others. For 
sample, in an airline, the production of the 
maintenance unit is an input for the operations 
suit in the form of serviceable aircraft. At the 
ame ume, the output of operations becomes an 
mput for the maintenance unit in the form of 
m aircraft needing maintenace. 
Thompson has suggested three types of 
inating devices: standardisation, coordination 
y plan and coordination hy mutual adjustments. 
Standardisation involves framing of explicit rules 
© guide the action of interdependent units. 
The relationship of inter-dependence is thus 
mught to be standardisation through established 
utine or rules. This type of coordination 
$ suitable for relatively stable and repetitive 
iuations. Coordination by-plan entails regulation 
af interdependence through the establishment 
of schedules prepared in advance. Coordination 
among the inter-dependent units is thus sought 
@ be achieved through deliberate planning. This 
ype of coordination is appropriate in more 
dynainic situations where the task environment 
s a changing one. The last form of coordination, 
called coordination by mutual adjustments, involves 
sansmission of information and communication 
m the course of action. Inter-dependenceis 
jought to be regulated not in a structured 
Sshion as in the earlier two instances. This form 


of coordination proyes useful in more variable 
and unpredictable situations.” 

Some other devices that-are used to achieve 
coordination are the formal leadership roles in 
organisation, the committees and the staff units. 
In the hierarchical pattern, each superior officer 
at a particular level acts as a coordinator of the 
activities at his level. The use of committees 
of various kinds is a universal organisational’ 
feature in government organisations. There 
are permanent standing committees in many 
organisations (e.g. municipal corporations) which 
enjoy statutory powers to deal with specific 
functions such as financial administration, public 
works, health and education, Special or ad hoc 
conunittees are set up in most organisations from 
time co time to cope with new situations and 
problems. Committee composition often reflects 
the need for access co data and information that 
would be used in decision making; the members 
of other departments and organisations are taken 
in or members of the public are co-opted for 
the purpose. 

Specific staff units are often created to 
facilitate coordination. A data processing umit or 
a computer centre may, be a usefidl coordinating 
device.in a complex large-scale organisation. 

To sum up, organisations in action exhibit 
a series of important processes such as 
decision-making, communication, control 
and coordination, Each of these has its own 
distinguishing features, There are significant 
behavioural implications of some of the processes 
like control and communication affecting 
motivation and morale in the organisation. 
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© public administration, interorganisational 
relationships are evident in multi-level 
Governance. For instance, in a federation, the 
tre and the constituent states are in constant 
eraction. Same is the situation in the three~ 
& Parichayati Raj sev up. 
ganisation theory has been mainly con- 
ed with the internal structure and function— 
of organisations. It is row becoming increas~ 
élear that formal organisations do not exist 
dependently. They interact among themselves 
influence each other very decisively, The 
cture and functioning of a single organisa- 
can be understood better by relating it to 
larger family of organisations within which 
sides. The traditional concern for interor- 
sitional research has, therefore, been found 
ate and a widening of interest in inter- 
tional relations is being increasingly ad- 
d. As two researchers observe,“Too much 
ical theory and research has been based 
unly on the model of a single organisation 
@ attention has been focussed on its internal 
es, by and large. Surely this dominant 
del is not sufficient to analyse newer and 
complex organisational forms such as the 
locking networks of organisation in the 
# service, the multi~campus State University, 
ional consortia of educational institutions, 
mit-outlet distributive organisations in busi- 
ss and multi-plant industrial concerns.”! 
The need for a comprehensive theory of 
erorganisational relations is widely acknowl- 
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edged. But it is only in recent times that such 
efforts have been going on with a degree of 
seriousness, Studies in social services delivery — 
system have yielded a number of concepts. Lev- 
ine and White talk of interorganisational coop- 
erative arrangements as a ‘system of exchanges.” 
An orgamisation-set model of interorganisational 
relations has been suggested by W. M. Evan: The 
unit of analysis is taken as an organisation or a 
class of organisations. The organisation-set stands 
for its interactions with various other organisa— 
Uons in its environment. Following a systems 
Perspective, an interorganisational system model 
is constructed. with the help of four compo- 
nents: input-organisation set focal organisation, 
output-organisation-set and feedback effects. 
The focal organisation is the central point of 
reference that is in interaction with the envi- 
ronment. The input-organisation set is the sup- 
plier of inputs to the focal organisation which 
produces outputs and services by using those 
inputs. The focal organisation sends its products 
out to the output organisation-set. The way the 
focal organisation relates itself to the outpur- 
organisation-set ‘has feedback effects on itself 
as well as on the input-organisation set which 
again triggers the cycle of interorganisational 
systemic relations.” By way of illustration, the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 
(CMDA) may be considered a focal organisation 
which receives supplies like steel, cement, funds, 
personnel from many (input) organisations. The 
inputs are used by the CMDA in producing 
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its outputs “such as toads, water works, hous- 
ing, schools, hospitals etc. These products. are 
received by a number of (output) organisations 
like the Calcutta Corporation, the municipali- 
ties and the State Government departments. The 
CMDA gets the feedback about its performance 
from the ourput organisations which an turn af- 
fect the input,supply process.’ 

Organisations come together to increase their 
functional competence and decisional rationality. 
‘Two concepts are usefull in appreciating the quest 
for organisational integration: the ‘interorganisa— 
tional field’ and ‘task environment’, Integranon, 
which isa form of cooperation, is facilitated 
in a situation where a number of organisations 
interact among themselves and weave together 
a network ot organisational pattern. The ‘social’ 
space in wwhich these interacting organisations 
exist can be called ‘interorganisational field’, 

The other concept of ‘task environment’ 
stands for “those parts of the environment which 
are relevant or potentially relevant to goal set- 
ting and goal attainment.”*"To gain effective 
control over their task environment, organisa- 
tions often enter into integrative co-operations. 
‘The aint might be to remove difficulties in pro- 
curement of resources or to successfully me*t 
the needs of clients. Thompson refers to three 
strategies adopted by organisations to better 
their performance through cooperitive means: 
contacting, coaléscittg’and ¢o-opting. 


(i), Contracting involves. negotiated agree- 
ment for the exchange of performance 
in the firture, 

(ii) Coalescing, signifies a combination or 
joint venture syith another organisation 
in the environment. 

(iii) Co-opting refers to the process of 
absorbing new clements into the 
leadership or policy determining 
structure of an. organisation. 
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In the field of local administration in India, 
all the three forms of cooperation can be found. . 
For instance, in the Calcutta Metropolitan Area 
one local authority has entered into a contract 
with the Municipal Corporation of Calcutta 
for supply of water; joint ventures have been 
resorted to in some instances for common 
waterworks, Co-opting is rather uncommon, but 
a very similar device is interlocking membership 
whereby an improvement trust will be having 
municipal representation on its executive body. 

A very Aseful conceptualisation of decision= 
making structures to coordinate service systems 
has been made by Warren. Four basic mod 
suggested by him are; unitary, federative 
coalitional and social choice. In a. federative 
structure each participating orgatlisation 
agrees to a division of labour bur retains it 
autonomous character. A unitary structure is 
more integrative and seeks coordination throug 
formal arrangements, The participating unit 
are much more loosely united in a coalition 
situation, whereas in a social ehoice st 
the interaction among organisations is still mone 
loosely ordered. Basically, all these typologies ¢ 
interorganisational relationships point to degn 
of convergence and. divergence. in, coopes ci 
ventures to facilitate delivery of social service: 


Tree DirFeRENT PERSPECTIVES 


There are at least three different persp 
from which one can observe the phenomen 
of intergovernmental relations, In the context 
public administration, interorganisational 
tions have first to-be considered with refere 
to the different constituent. units into whi 
government gets subdivided. Government, 
practice, consists of various organs, deparm 
agencies and branches. The structural differe 
tiation in large-scale administration leads to 

formation of so many diverse units that only 
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my remote sense ‘yovernment’ can be thought 
fas one organisation. Functional specialisation, 
tial distance and long existence through time 
matribute to a process of “balkanisation’, under 
Rich each unit of government comes to as- 
mic a fairly autonomous existence. In Practice, 
erefore, it looks like so many ‘governments’, 
ach department or agency zealously guards 
own functional territory and autonomous 
@tence. Interorganisational relations need to 
wsewed in this perspective of structural dif 
entiation in public administration. 
A second perspective follows from the theory 
“separation of powers. The legislature, the 
ecutive and the judiciary have, since the ancient 
Mmilauon of Montesquieu, been considered 
Separate and distinct organs of government 
th performing a specific kind of activity. The 
derlying idea is that there are three distinct 
ads of functions which need not be mixed up 
i should preferably be entrusted to separate 
blic agencies, As governments have evolved 
= time, their functions have become more 
2 more complex and heterogeneous. The 
sry of separation of powers conceptualises 
tional heterogeneity and differentiation. 
cording to Barker, it draws attention to a 
sinction of modes of action”. The legislative 
Mle, the executive mode and the judicial 
de are distinct and different. The legislative 
de of action is characterised by deliberation 
i discussion, the executive mode by quick 
plementation of the legislative will. The 
inctiyeness of the judicial mode of action lies 
sritical sifting of evidence and weighing of 
aments. Recognition of these different modes 
etion does not mean that each mode should 
he exclusive domain of a particular organ. In 
er words, the legislative mode of action may 
be the preserve of only the legislature, It may 
be partly undertaken by the executive, when, 
fastance, rules and regulations are framed 


by the executive in course of elaboration of 
laws. Similarly, the judicial mode :s generally the 
exclusive field of the judiciary. But the executive 
may act in accordance with the judicial mode 
in cases where sifting of evidence and weighing 
of pros and cons are involved. *Quasi-judicial’ 
action of the executive is a familiar expression 
in administration, 

The legislature and the executive are known 
to have conflicting relations in many instances. 
At the local level, such conflicts have been quite 
common in our Panchayati Raj and municipal 
government. The reasons for such conflicts 
are many. Inability to delimit the respective 
functional jurisdictions of the two organs has 
been one of the principal causes of tension and 
conflict between them. 

A third perspective of intergovernmental 
relations is provided by the federal principle. 
Territorially, in a federal country like the 
U.S.A, and India, there are two basic levels 
of government. As an organising principle, 
federalism implies constitutional division of 
powers between a national government and a 
number of constituent units of the federation. 
At each level the federal theory recognises 
the working independence of a government 
(national or regional) under the ground rules laid 
down in the basic constitutional document. The 
formally codified provisions of the constitution 
seek to regulate relationships among the different 
governments in a federation, Still, conflicts are 
not uncommon between the federal government 
and the constituent units. The constitution 
explicitly provides for a built-in mechanism of 
conflict resolution in anticipation of the need for 
regulation of centre-state relations. The judiciary 
is entrusted with this job." 

Intergovernmental relations are much 
less formal at the level of local government. 
Municipalities and Panchayati Raj bodies are 
created by ordinary state laws, which in a 
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way serve the purpose of local government 
‘consatution”. In the absence of any guarantee, 
in the fiindamental law of the land—the Indian 
Consticition —the functions and finances of 
the local bodies used to be left more to“palitics’ 
than some fimdamental constitutional norms., 
With the enactment of the two Constitutional 
Amendinent Acts—73rd and 74th in 1992, 
the Panchayats and mnicipalities are now 
constitutionally guaranteed ‘self-government’ 
institutions. / 

At the level of local govertiment, relationships 
between two or more local bodies can develop 
around common issues such as water supply, 
dramage and planning. 

In addition to such horizontal relanons, the 
different units in a multi-level local government 
system may be vertically linked together. This is 
the case with our Panchayati Raj which creates a 
hierarchic system with Zila Parishad at the top, 
Panchayat Samiti below it and Gram Panchayat at 
the bortom. 

The fact of functional differentiation, the 
theory of separation of powers and the federal 
principle aré important bases for an understanding 
of the phenomenon of intergovernmental 
relations as One of the dynamic aspects of public 
administration. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL RELATIONS? 


As mentioned earlier, each depirnment of gov- 
ernment often comes to assume a fairly autono- 
mous charactér, The relationships amotig the 
different’ departments can thus be considered 
as interorgumisational relauonships. Administra- 
tive competition and conflict between depart 
ments need closer scrutiny, as these kinds of 
administrative behaviour greatly influence the 
administrative processes and outcomes, Com- 
petition between departments develops around 
resources like funds, personnel and enabling 
powers to achieve’ their goals. Functional rer- 
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ritory in the geographical sense may also be a _ 
bone of contention. A municipality and an ur- 
ban development authority may compete with 
each other over territorial jurisdiction, Compe- 
tition may also take place. over political support 
and jurisdiction over a common client group, 
Cofnpetition among the branches of different 
nationalised banks in a district is very com- 
mon over both geographical space and clien- 
tele. In 4 competitive situation, the departments 
usually have their individual areas of operation 
and separate programmes of activities and their 
relationships are basically indirect. A competi- 
tive situation deteriorates into a conflicting one 
when interdepartmental relanonships become 
‘more direct and intense.’ Conflict between two 
agencies is more likely in a situation where both 
are operating the same service. In the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Area, the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority (CMDA) and the Cal- 
cutta Municipal Corporation have both been 
involved in sewage cleaning; and the two agen~ 
cies have not always had happy relationships. 

Lewis Coser" has pointed out the importance 
of conflicts in organisations. On the positive 
side, interorganisational conflicts bring hostility 
into the open and serve as shields against absurd 
perceptions of reality. Organisational ideology, 
beliefs and goals are moulded by conflicti 
situations. Conflict, according to Coser, 
has the merit of creating the identity of the 
organisation. 

This leads us to the next logical discussion 
on what Peter Self calls agency or depart 
tal philosophy.'' A government department 
agency that has existed for a pretty long 
develops its own tradition and culture. The Ai 
munistrative Reforms Commission characteti 
this phenomenon as “the desire of the Mi 
and the departments to guard their ‘pi 
jealously”? There are various reasons for 
slow bur steady development of agency p! 
phy in government. Long experience of 
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with a specific area of activity, indelible influ- 
ences of strong personalities connected with the 
management of the agency activities, deliberate 
socialisation of the members through training 
programmes, a fairly well recognisable image 
of the agency outside are some of the more 
significant reasons for the growth and steady 
maintenance of agency philosophy and identity. 
The image of the Ministry of Home Affairs at 
the Centre, for instance, immediately comes to 
hind in this context. 

The influence of the process and client 
factors, according to Peter Self, is important in 
moulding the attitudes of agencies, The process 
factor relates to, an agency's methods of work, 
while the client factor refers to the nature and 
size of the client group with which the agency 
has close relationships in terms of its operative 
responsibilities. Agencies can be classified into 
bureaucratic and technoeratic types on the basis 
of their methods of work (the process factor).An 
agency would fallin the bureaucratic category 
if its work is fairly rigidly fixed by laws, rules 
and regulations. Uniform application of rules 
dominates its‘nature of work and there is very 
little room for the use of discretion. The method 
of work is more generalist than. particularisuc. 
A technocratic agency, by contrast, is more 
professionally eriented and much more flexible 
in rendering services. Techical judgment rather 
than rigid rule application characterises its basic 
work norm. These are, of course, pure types. 
Actual organisations will have a,nuxwre of both 
types.some tilting more coward the bureaucratic 
type and some others toward the technocratic 
type. A licensing department is more likely to 
fall in the first category, while health and welfare 
departments will fall in the second, 

Relationships with clients (the client factor) 
are equally important in shaping the attitudes 
of agencies. Government departments or 
agencies try to ‘protect’ the interest of smaller 
and relatively neglected groups like the tribals 


and the physically handicapped. Larger clientele 
group may be much more vociferous in their 
demands. A. government agency dealing with 
a large group will be at the receiving end. The 
problem is how to accommodate clientele 
demands in the policy and operations of the 
agency. Large and powerful clientele groups like 
agriculturalists and industrialists try in, various 
ways to influence the working of government 
agencies in their favour. The usual government 
practice in India has been to associate influential 
groups with the consultative committees attached 


jo ditferent departments, 


Agency or departmental attitudes are also 
shaped by significant pressures coming from the 
political process. Some tasks are more prone to 
political pressures than others, Also, the level of 
administration—central or local—determines the 
extent of percolation of influences. At the level of 
local government, the tasks are more exposed to 
political pressures. In terms of method of work, 
the political method is as good as the managerial 
method, A single task may have both methods 
built into it. Building-sanction in a municipality, 
for example, is partly done technically with the 
help of technical officers; the sanction itself 1s 
howeyer a ‘political’ decision of a committee on 
the subject. Generally speaking, with the passage 
of ume, organisations grow in experience and 
evolve formal rules and procedures for the sake 
of regularity, continuity and objectivity. Tasks 
that are initially dealt with politically are likely 
to be treated more ‘managenially’ in course of 
time with the formulation of explicit and well- 
settled rules and procedures. As an agency grows 
in managerial strength and stature, its autonomy 
also increases proportionately. 


Semi-independent Agencies 


. Autonomous agencies are often created on 


grounds of ‘de-politicization’ which means 
taking certain functions out of politics. The 
assumption is that these fiinctions are basically 
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technical in nature and need more managerial 
attention than political pressure. The Housing 
and Urban Development Corporation 
(HUDCO), the University Grant Commission 
at the national level exemplify creation of 
autonomous agencies by the Government of 
India. There are various other semi-independent 
agencies (c.g. development authorities, public 


undertakings etc.) set up by the Central and 


State Governments. Peter Self suggests three 
main reasons for setting up semi-independent 
agencies, Pirst, an almuistic reason is advanced that 
democratic values will be best served by creating 
an autonomous agency for the performance 
of some function. By implication, such values 
will suffer if the government undertakes to 
perform the function directly. The proposal for 
the setting up of autonomous corporations for 
the All India Radio and the Doordarshan (TV) 
has often been mooted on this ground. Second, 
a judicial reason is put forward in support of an 
autonomous agency in situations where certain 
functions need to be administered impartially 
and openly with the help of established rules 
and procedures to the satisfaction of numerous 
private interests. The Regional Transport 
Authority in each district is an example of a 
semi-independent body of this kind. It issues 
permits authorising the use of motor vehicles 
for public transit and approves area of operation, 
routes, stops and fares. Thirdly, there is the 
persuasive reason for the creation of a semi- 
independent agency when the government feels 
that the interests to be served and the potential 
critics faced could be satisfied by taking such a 
measure. The creation of the University Grant 
Commission for the purposes of maintenance 
of educational standards and financing of higher 
education illustrates this point. 

There are many other important reasons that 
prompt governments to constitute semi-inde- 
pendent agencies. Special programmes needing 


special administrative efforr are often) entrusted 
to an autonomous agency. The Small Farmers 
Development Agency (SFDA) was a case in 
point; the purpose was to have a special body 
to look after the developmental activities meant 
for the small and marginal farmers. Another 
reason may be purely technical and managerial 
considerations in undertaking certain activi- 
ties. A Command Area Development Author- 
ity, for example, is usually set up on grounds 
of technical necessity, ati irrigation command 
area needing a common unified developmental 
approach, There may be important commercial 
reasons for setting up some agencies outside 
the regular government organisation. Financial 
management has to be different from normal 
government way of budgeting and expenditure 
contro]. Generally, public enterprises are created 
on this ground. The principle of social control, 
of course, plays its role in the creation of public 
enterprises, At the same time, the corporation 
or company type (e.g. International Airports 
Authority of India which was carved out of the 
Civil Aviation Department) of enterprise has to 
manage its finances in such a way that it earns 
some profit and does not have to depend much 
on government. Autonomous agencies are also 
set up on other extraneous considerations such 
as pressures from the higher level government 
and from international aid-giving agencies, The 
origin of most of the specialised rural develop- 
ment agencies such as the SFDA and the DPAP 
(for the drought prone areas) can be traced 
to the recommendations of the Central Gov- 
ernment, International agencies like the World 
Bank are known to have put pressures for the 
creation of special agencies in the interest of 
‘better’ programme management. The Calcutta 
Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Authority 
and the Central Valuation Board (for valuation 
and assessment of property tax purposes) in West 
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Bengal was, to a large extent, set up under pres- 
sure from the international agencies. 

It should be clear by now that there are 
numerous reasons for the creation of semi- 
independent agencies outside the normal 


departmental set-up. Formal status as an = 


autonomous agency does not, however, always 
ensuite enjoyment of real alitonomy. As the history 
of public enterprises in India clearly points out. 
seal autonomy needs inore than legal backing: 
Certain conditions must be fulfilled before an 
agency can aspire after 3 fairly autonomous 
existence. First, the functions entrusted to the 
agency must be actually detachable from the 
normal departmental functions of government. 
Second, the agency should have a lucrative 
source of substantial income of its own. Third, 
the government (meaning the minister and 
senior departmental civil servants) must be 
ready to accept the autonomous character of 
the agency and would develop a tradition of 
general non-interference in the affairs of the 
agency: This, of course, does not tule out major 
policy control by government. Last but not the 
least, the agency itself must be able to manage 
its own affairs with a degree of efficiency so 
that its public image as a well-run organisation 
acts as a shield against frequent government 
snrerferences. No doubt, the ministers and senior 
civil servants are often singled out as interfering 
elements undermining the autonomous status 
of many semi-independent public agencies." 
On the part of the agencies themselves, efficient 
management of their business has, however, 
rarely been their strong point. 


COMPETITION AND ConpLict 


Public agencies are often found to compete 
among themselves over functions, client, area, 
resources and political patronage. Efficiency 1s 
conventionally considered in government in 


terms of the volume of expenditure incurred 
from year to year. Ability to spend money is 
taken to be the test of agency strength. Hence, 
competition between agencies is quite common 
to get as much money as possible for their 
respective programmes. Big departments (e.g. 
irrigation and public works departments) get 
more and more of the budgetary cake than their 
smaller brethren stich as fisheries and small scale 
industries departments, Interagency competition 
for client and area is very much evident in the 
institutional financing of rural development 
projects for small and marginal farmers. The 
nationalised banks, the cooperatives and the 
Panchayati Raj bodies (channelizing government 
funds) are often found to work in the same 
area for financing minor irrigation and animal 
husbandry projects. Functional duplication 
also takes place, when, for instance, pasture 
development is undertaken in a district by the soil 
conservation department, the forests department 
and the animal husbandry 4epartment. These 
agencies may not be competing with each other. 
Functional duplication’® in this case is more 
due to lack of coordination than cut-throat 
competition. In a really competitive situation, 
as in the case of bank loans, resource utilisation 
is likely to be less than optimum and there is a 
danger of wastage also. It might be necessary in 
such situations to delimit areas of operation of 
each agency. Alternatively, financial institutions 
may be directed to restrict their operations to 
limited schemes. 

Agencies many a ime duplicate their efforts 
and compete for clientele, when they serve 
the same public, There are various schemes 
for the benefit of small and marginal farmers 
and landless labourers. Since the administering 
departments for the schemes are different, it is 
not rare that the same farmers are being served 
through a variety of schemes, whereas many 
others have almost received nothing. In this 
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situation also, there is duplication but not so 
much conscious competition. If there is any 
competition, it is perhaps manifest in the 
demonstration of spending capacity. Especially 
wn the last few months of a financial year, the 
departments become anxious to spend their 
allotted funds as quickly as possible, There is 
a certain fear among them that their inability 
to spend may lead ro substantial curs in their 
budget next year, 

Functional duplication, not so much 
compention, takes place because of indiscriminate 
proliferation of programmes and schemes in a 
particular functional area, This is very much true 
of the numerous rural development schemes that 
have been formulated from ame to time by the 
different Central Government departments and 
agencies in India," Duplication is due primarily 
to lack of policy coordination at higher levels 
of government. The other important reason lies 
in administrative fragmentation, as more and 
more departments and agencies are created with 
narrow terms of reference. Animal husbandry 
departinent, to cite an instance, is in some 
cases divorced from live-stock administration. 
In the name of specialisation, sheep and 
wool development has claimed autonomy in 
some states in India. Irrigation had the same 
fate with different departments and agencies 
(including public corporations) dividing 
between themselves the different aspects of the 
total work. Ih this situation, the organisations 
involved compete for more and more funds for 
their further expansion. In terms of creation 
of appropriate irrigation facilities and their 
optimum geographical distribution, this kind 
of administrative fragmentation is likely to be 
dysfunctional. 

Administrative competition and conflicts can 
be traced basically to weaknesses at the level of 
policy formulation. Conflicts have their origin 
in lack of agreement over desirable Course of 
action. Two agencies may fall out on the issue of 
what should be done in a situation of common 


concern. Admunistranve’ conflicts form part of 
the normal admimstrative processin government. 
That is why institutional arrangements exist 
in government to cope with conflicts, Two 
important institutions in this conctext“are the 
finance department and the cabinet. Since the 


public agencies often quarrel over funds to 


maintain and expand their levels of activities, 
the finance department can and do play an 
arbitrative role in conflicting situations. As 
regards the cabinet, interdepartmenral feuds that 
cannot be resolved at lower levels are invariably 
pushed up to the cabinet for a final settlement. 

Another important device for managing 
inter-agency conflicts at the sub-state level 1s 
the creation of positions of coordination at 
appropriate points in space, The Divisional 
Commissioner, the District Collector and 
the sub-divisional officer have traditionally 
been performing, coordinating and conflict- 
resolving roles at their respective levels in field 
administration. 

Interdepartmental committees, ad-hoc 
mediauions, coordination through generalist 
positions are familiar devices in, government for 
keeping the entire machinery from falling apart. 
But conflicts need to. be firmly tackled at the 
point where the seeds of discord are sown. The 
operational level reaps whatever is sown. at the 
policy level. 

As Peter Self has rightly observed, a basic 
cause of inter-agency conflicts “is the frequent 
inconsistencies or vagueness of public policy 
goals.”"” Policy inconsistency can be due to 
a variety of reasons, I[deologically induced 
inconsistency is involved in situations where 
government takes policy decisions on some broad 
philosophical grounds. The prohibition policy in 
India has been pursued from time to time on 
some ethical-philosophical considerations. The 
impact of such a policy on the state exchequer 
has beet of no corisequence to the policy 
framers. 

Policy inconsistency is, however, basically 
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traceable to political expediency, Government 
decision to remit all cooperative loans to 
agriculturalists illustrates this point. Such a 
decision is obviously intended to win over the 
peasantry politically: but it is bound to have 
disastrous consequences for the repayment of 
other bank loans. 

Policy conflicts arising out of inconsistent 
stances are not always deliberately planned, There 
are perhaps more unintended policy contticts 
than deliberately induced ones, Hence lasting 
solutions to such conflicts have to he worked 
out at the level of formulation of policy itself. 
The emerging discipline of policy science aims 
precisely at this. 


Turorericat Supporr 


Administrative competition and conflicts are 
a reality in organisational life. Theoretical ex- 
planations for these phenomena are not, how- 
ever, fully developed. The reason perhaps can be 
tmeed to the overriding concern of organisation 
theory for rational coordination. Under the um- 
pact of conflict sociology and. political science, 
the phenomena of contlict and competition in 
administration have been receiving increasing 
attention today. Lewis Coser'’s The Functions of 
Social Conflict and Melville Dalton'’s Men who 
Manage (1959) are outstanding examples of in- 
quiry into this aspect of organisational life. 
Competition and conflicts are the behavioural 
manifestations of an institunonal pattern in a 
particular country. In a tederal system with many 
levels of government (as in the U.S.A. and India), 
institutional pluralisny is a characteristic feature 
of the overall arrangement of government. As 
administrative agencies proliferate in this system, 
competition and conflicts are more natural in a 
condition of institutional pluralism. The situation 
is not much dissimilar in India. An additional 
factor accentuating admunistrative proliferation is 
planning, Successive Five-Year Plans promising 
more and more investments have led to the 


creation of numerous departments and. special 
agencies in India. 

In a unitary system, as in Great Britain, ad- 
ministrative fragmentation is much less accen- 
tuated, Still, with a strong local government 
system, Great Britain has virtually a two level 
government. Proliferation of special agencies 
has not taken place in that country mainly due 
to the strength and political power of elective 
local government. The situation is, however, 
changing now under the impact of New Right 
philosophy. 

Institutional arrangement in a country is 
reflective of certain dominant cultural values, 
The American system of government seems 
to have favoured administrative proliferation 
and consequent competitions due to a 
cultural predilection for variety and inno- 
vation, Like competition in the economic 
sphere, administrative competition between 
agencies has been accepted as the national style 
of governance, Contrastingly, the tradition in 
Great Britain has been to minimise competition 
and conflicts in the administrative sphere, The 
watchword is coordination which, as Peter Self 
points out, is rooted in historical acceptance 
of the unity of the Crown and in the general, 
administrative attitude toward harmonisation 
of all public action."* Indian administrative 
tradition flowing out of the bureaucratic state 
apparatus of the British regime has been to 
suspect delegation and decentralisation and to 
support centralised control and integration. 
Administrative culture has later been reinforced 
by political culture as the politicians at higher 
levels have virtually emulated the behaviour of 
the dominant administrative class in India 

In such a situation, there is a lot of spurious 
decentralisation and administrative proliferation, 
Actually, however, control and centralisation 
continue to remain the basic feature of the 
Indian administrative system. 

Administrative competition can be explained 
with the help of the political theory of pluralism. 
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Society, according to the pluralist stand, is a 
honeycomb of interests and groups that are 
constantly engaged in competition and conflicts. 
The administrative system has to accommodate 
the various demands of the social groups. 
Creation of a multiplicity of administrative 
agencies, therefore, reflects a rational response, 
to societal demands. 

Traditional democratic theory, at the other 
end, contradicts the pluralist explanation. 
According to democratic theory, the multifarious 
demands of social groups get sorted out in 
the political process itself where the different 
parties and their leaders play arbitrative roles and 
synthesise diverse demands, The political process 
produces ‘a coherent and consistent programme 
to be implemented by the administrative system’ 
Thus the synthesising capacity of the political 
process acts as a bulwark against administrative 
fragmentation and competition. 

Pluralist political theory supports fragmentation 
and competition in public administration, while 
traditional democratic theory favours synthesis 
and cohesion in public action, These two ideals 
of administrative arrangement seem bipolar in 
theory. In practice, however, most admiffiistrative 
situations contain a mixture of both, 
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Cuarter 13 
eon 
Public Administration and the Public 


£2 he instrumentalist view of the machinery 
and process of government treats public 
as the recipient of administrative help. A 
more participative view would place the public 
at the centre of administration as a decider and 
the prime mover, In the first yiew, the public 
constitutes the client, in the second the agent. 


INTERACTION TYPOLOGY 


Public administration exists for the provision 
of “public goods” such as law and order 
maintenance, defence of the political community 
and so on, Also public administrative activities 
are concerned with provision of basic services 
such as health, education, economic security 
etc. There are many real life situations in-which 
the members of the public interact with public 
administrative agencies. Analytically, these 
interactions may be grouped into five main 
overlapping categories: 


1. Clients: A most common form of 
interaction with public administrative 
agencies is the “client” form. Here, the 
essence of the client role is that the 
citizens seek to obtain a benefit or a 
service from a public agency, In concrete 
form, a patient visits a government 
hospital, for instance, for health check- 
up. 

. Regulatee: As regulatee, the public 
interacts with many public agencies 
like the police, income tax authorities, 


licensing authorities etc, The public 
has, on many occasions, to submit to 
various kinds of government regulation 
in normal course of living. 

Litigants: It is not uncommon to see 
‘harassed’ cinizens seeking redressal from 
the courts. The municipal authority 
may have withheld building permission; 
the motor vehicles authority may 
be delaying issuance of a car license; 
income tax authorities may have 
imposed unreasonable tax rates. In all 
these cases, the affected public moves the 
courts against “unjust” actions of public 
agencies. 


. Cutting-edge level Encounters: The public 


interacts more intimately with public 
agencies at the ‘cutting edge’ level. Local 
government, for instance, affects people's 
lives in various ways, Water supply may 
have been inadequate and irregular; street 
lights may not be working, garbage may 
not have been collected and disposed of. 
The citizens would, in all these instances, 
approach the municipal employees who 
are responsible for these services and 
facilities. The policeman on beat patrol 
may be approached by a passer-by for 
help. 

These kinds of interactions are of 
daily occurrences and the ordinary 
citizens form opinion about public 
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administration out of these happy/ 
unhappy interactions, 

. Participating: Democracy means people's 
participation in governance. This the- 
oretical postulate is actually translated 
into action. by structuring participation 
institutionally and programmatically. A 
school will be having parents’ or guard- 
Jans’ committee; at irrigation project 
will be associating the farmers with dif 
ferent decision-making processes of the 
project, The current trend in public ad- 
ministration is toward more and more 
participauve decision-making in pub- 
lic agencies at different levels, It is now 
widely accepted that public participation 
democratises administration and brings 
in new inputs that help sound project 
designing, implementation and facilitate 
asset maintenance. 


Deve.orpment ADMINISTRATION 


These interaction typologies are helpful 
tn understanding the varietics of ways of 
le-administration encounters, In the field 
development administration, the client 
typology is further differentiated on the basis of 
clasification of “target” groups. Thus, there are 
jects that are tailor made for tribals, children 

id: women, scheduled castes and other socially 
backward classes. Clientele differentiation 
inereases the complexities of interaction between 
public administration and the public. In the 
third world situanon, it is the poor and the 
anderprivileged who constitute the majority 
of the population. Nationally conceived 
development projects have been implemented 
locally by the technical experts and the field 
bureaucracy has been treating the target groups 
as “beneficiaries”. Such top-down delivery 
system has, in most cases, failed, to-ameliorate 
the living conditions of the poor. Apart from 


ca 


hijacking of benefits and resources by the village 
powerful, the centrally planned projects have 
often disregarded local needs and condinons. 
The result has been project failure and people's 
disillusionment about government measures that 
are ill-suited to local conditions. 

Peoplesgovernment interaction, in dealing 
with mass poverty, has tradinonally been looked 
at from the government end, making the poor 
niore and more dependent on government help. 
Field researchers are now forcefully arguing that 
developing people's own capacity to improve 
their lot is what is needed and not repeated 
government efforts to. design newer and newer 
projects, As Frances Korten' has made the 
point: 

“The very ability of the poor to survive 
under the most unfavourable circumstances 
suggests thar they are quite skilled in meeting 
their own basic needs, even if only at standards 
intolerable to a socially conscious society. Too 
often, government progranimes seek to improve 
their lot not through interventions intended to 
strengthen their own capacity for “self help” 
action but through, doing for them, what 
they previously did for themselves—with the 
government making the decision and providing 
the resources. As a consequence the people's 
former self-sufficiency turns to dependence on 
government, potentially leaving them even more 
vulnerable than before to changes in ity policies 
or lapses in its delivery systems”. \ 

Participatory and deomleamntcet) development 
activities are now being advocated and actively 
undertaken both for the real benefit of the 
people and for building a good image of public 
administration in the minds of the poor and the 
under privileged, 


Concerruat Issuns 


The relationship between public administrauon 
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and the public, raises a number of important 
conceptual issues, regarding the role of 
government machinery and its interactions with 
the members of the public. 

As Katz and Danet explain in the*introduction” 
to their edited volume on Bureaueracy and the 
Pulilic, the structure of bureaucratic organisations 
substimes a set of guiding norms governing 
the relationships between’ the organisation and 
the clientele. These norms are identified as (a) 
specificity (b) universalism and (c) affective 
neutrality. Specificity refers to the strictly limited 
zone of interaction between administration and 
the client as formally defined by the organisation. 
In public transport, the ‘passenger’ and the 
‘conductor’ have a very specific relationship. The 
passenger pays the fare and the conductor assures 
him travel up to a definite distance. Universalism 
stands for equal treatment to a defined group as 
organisationally prescribed, In our illustrauon, 
every bus passenger will have to pay the same 
fare for the same distance and the conductor ts 
duty bound two behave uniformly in each and 
every case, Affective neutrality means exhibition 
of unbiased attitude coward the client and by 
implication, non-displiy of passions or feelings 
like anger, affection etc. 

Alongside these structural norms of a 
bureaucratic organisation, a set of factors assumes 
importance in any interaction between the 
organisation and the clientele. Interaction means 
here three things; the manner, the procedures 
and the resources exchanged. Manner refers to 
the behavioural transaction in an interactional 
situation. How does the government officer talk 
to or receive a member of the public, say in a post 
office? The procedures refer to the administrative 
processes involved in an interaction. How many 
forms does one have to fill up? How long does 
one have to stand in a queue before a bank 
counter, for instance? The resources exchanged 
denote the outcome of interaction. Could a 


person ultimately withdraw money from his 
postal savings bank account? Did a person get 
the building permission from the municipality? 
The structural norms and the three dimensions 
of interaction are useful conceptualisations for 
empirical examination of bureaucracy-client 
relationships in specific situations.” 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


“The relational aspect of bureaucracy—its in- 
teraction with the public and its subservience 
to the public interest—is not properly articu- 
lated in Weber's theoretical construct, As James 
D. Thompson has put it,’ “classic bureaucratic 
theory is preoccupied with behavioural relations 
ordered by a single, unified authority struc- 
ture from which the client is excluded...” The 
bureaucratic organisation is a fixed monolith 
which approximates a steady and depersonal- 
ised machine, It is an automation that works 
uniformly and with unfaltering regularity. The 
underlying assumption seems to be that the 
client for whom the machine exists has to be 
adjustable, as the machine itself is inflexible. The 
inevitable result that follows is what Merton 
has called the ‘unintended consequences of the 
bureaucratic structure’. Even if the client could 
not be served due to procedural rigidity, the or~ 
ganisation would not shed its procrustean char 
acter. The Weberian theory is an inward looking: 
structural construct par excellence. Its face as 
toward the organisation and not the client. 
There have been some important studies on 
the relationship between the bureaucracy and 
the client, Of these, special mention can be 
made of Peter Blau'’s study* of a public welfare 
agency, William Foote Whyte's study® of human 
relations in the restaurant industry and the 
research on new Israeli immigrants by Elihu 
Katz and S.N. Eisenstadt.° Concentrating om 
the orientation of case workers serving client: 
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pa public welfare agency, Blau points out the 
gidities that are produced by administrative 
edures, the ‘reality shock’ which young 
workers experience on their joining the 
ginisation, the kind of peer group support 
« develops in the organisation and how all 
e influence the relationship between the 
workers and the clients. Whyte’s memorable 
y is much more incisive, as it delves deep 
delicate human relationship problems in 
festaurant considered as a combination of 
ction, and service unit. lt draws attention 
Sa “high degree of social adaptabiliny” of the 
orker and the need for client orientation of 
whole organisation. The supervision in such 
Situation has to shed its laissez faire attitude 
look upon a restaurant or factory as an 
isation of human relations, as a system of 
il communications, in order to improve 
~organisation relationship. 
Eisenstadt’s earlier writing’ on the conditions 
development of bureaucratic organisations 
esttilated a critical relationship between the 
eaucratic organisation and the environment. 
he wrote: 
*The(se) structural characteristics do not, 
+, develop in a social vacuum but are 
sely related to the functions and activities of 
bureaucratic organisation in its environment. 
extent to which they can develop and 
in any bureaucratic organisation is 
dent on the type of dynamic equilibrium 
the organisation develops in relation to its 
pironment.” 
This is a salutary departure from the 
berian introversion and a bureaucratic 
samisation is sought to be explained more 
referritig to the environmental conditions, 
this connection, Eisenstadt uses the concept 
fle-bureaucratisation’ to connote changes 
bureaucratic organisation caused by close 


interactions between the organisation and the 
clients: 

“In de-bureaucratisation the specific 
characteristics of the bureaucracy in terms both 
of its authority and its specific rules and goals 
are mininused, even up to the point where it's 
very functions and activities are taken over by 
other groups or organisations.” 

Katz and Eisenstadt (1960) explored the 
changes in the bureaucratic organisation in 
response to the needs of clients. As the new 
immigrants from the non-Western countries were 
pouring into Israel, the Israeli organisations had 
to adapt themselves to cope with the large influx 
of clients. On a theoretical plane, the notion of 
“role impingement” as a characterisation of 
bureaucratisation and de-bureaucratisation marks 
an important advance on the traditional concept 
of bureaucracy. This needs some elaboration. It 
has been suggested that the factors affecting 
bureaucratisation are many. For instance, when a 
public bureaucracy has a monopoly of certain 
goods and services, the client has little chance of 
making an effective protest and “under such 
circumstances, bureaucrats may permit themselves 
an attitude of detachment and ritualistic formalism 
vis-a-vis their clients”. Using the ‘role’ concept, 
Katz and Eisenstadt speculated that the notion 
of dependence of clients and officials in an 
interactional situation might be looked at as “a 
special case of the impingement of other role 
relationships on a given bureaucratic relationship”. 
De-bureaucratisation can be conceived “in terms 
of the impingement of non-bureaucratic roles 
on bureaucratic ones” and over-bureaucratisation 
would be treated “as either the formalistic 
segregation of a bureaucratic relationship from 
all other role relations...or, in its totalitarian form, 
as the imposition of bureaucratic relationship on 
relations outside the scope of the bureaucracy”. 

The upshot of what Katz and Eisenstadt have 
said is that the theory of bureaucracy a la Max 
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Weber does not so much explain the relanon- 
ship between organisation and environment as 
it does the formal, structural characteristics of a 
bureaucratic organisation, The characteristics are 
not something static: environmental influences 
do impinge on the organisation, To quote Katz 
and Ejsenstadt, “In effect, over bureaucratisation 
and de-bureaucratisation representa disturbance 
in the relasionship between an organisation and 
its environment that is not envisioned by the 
classical-model of bureaucracy, This model en- 
visages the roles of both bureaucrat and client 
as segregated to some extent from their other 
roles.,.. However, even in the ideal-type bu- 
reaucracy a role is not completely independent 
of other roles; some outside roles clearly may be, 
or must be, considered, If an old man, obviously 
unable to wait his turn in a long queue, ts given 
special attention by a clerk, this is not a case 
of an irrelevant role relationship being allowed 
incorrectly to impinge on the bureaucrat-client 
relationship.” 

To sum up, the studies just mentioned 
have focussed attention on organisation-client 
relationship from different angles. Blau talks of 
it from the standpoint of ‘professionalisation’ 
which will further the welfare of clients and 
at the same time promote a detached attitude 
coward them. Whyte's emphasis is on the 
reorietitation of supervision ‘in order to help 
the restaurant workers to deal with the client 
successfully. Katz and Eisenstadt have sought to 
analyse bureaucracy-client relationship within 
the framework of bureaucratic theory but the 
analysis radi¢ally departs from Weberianism by 
concentrating on the notion of impingement of 
other role relationships on a given bureaucratic 
relationship. 

The studies by Blau and Whyte shed light 
on some of the issues involved in the ‘relation- 
ship between organisation and the client but 
asa frame of analysis of the relationship, the 


theoretical perspective of Katz and Eisenstadt 
seems much more promising. To recapitulate. 
the concept of role impingement refers to mul- 
tiple role relations played by official and client 
vis-a-vis one another’. How should a bureau- 
crat deal with a client, would normally be lad 
down in organisational rules but in an actual 
encounter, the bureaucrat may tackle the cli- 
ent differently. He may be ‘over bureaucratic’ or 
‘under-bureaucratic’ depending on his percep- 
tion of the situations consisting of himself and 
the client itivolved in an interaction. In either 
case, the bureaucrat who deviates from the or- — 
ganisationilly prescribed role relations, brings 
extra-organisational roles to bear on the specific” 
situation, under the impact of the client. ' 

Janowitz and others refer to ‘balance’ in — 
public administration, which has significance — 
for citizen-administration. relations. Public” 
administration will be in a state of imbalance if 
it becomes too much overbearing or too much 
subservient. As it has been observed: ) 

“A bureaucracy is in imbalance when 
it fails wo operate on the basis of democratic 
consent. Bureaucratic imbalance may be either 
despotic or subservient. Despotic implies : 
the bureaucracy is too much the master while 
subservient implies that it is too much the 
servant. The despotic bureauctacy disrega 
public preference and demands. Ir is likely 
resort to coercion and manipulation to maintal 
its power. The subservient bureaucracy fi 
itself so concerned with the demands of sp 
interest groups that it compromises its esse! 
organisational goals and sacrifices essenti 
authority.” 

Bureaucratic dominance has been a co! 
theme in the literature on administraon 
the developing countries due co the le: 
of imperial rule in most countries, Alongs 
bureaucratic ascendancy, the idea of bureau 
subservience to the powerful economic im 
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also been suggested. The contradiction in 
two views may be resolved by characterising 


‘higher level bureaucracy as an integral part 
the influential social elite in a developing 


Public administration in the ex-colonial 
‘eountries like India used to have a ‘private’ char- 
acter because of its limited scope, insularity, in- 
equity and methods of operation. Maintenance 
‘ef law and order and revenue raising were the 

ne considerations of administration. The ad- 
ministrative operations were undertaken auton- 
emously in the absence of public participation 

accountability. The incidence of adminis- 
“gration was iniquitous as the benefits accrued 
mostly to the influential and the powerful. In 
terms of methods of operation, administranon 
“was essentially coercive, formal and apparently 
sprocedure-oriented., 

Citizen-administration relations were 
conditioned by the basic nature and operational 
peculiarities of administration during colonial 
mule, After winning freedom, the imbalance of 
@ bureaucratic state was sought to be corrected 
by (a) expanding the scope of government 
functions, (b) creating institutional infrastructure 
(e.g. panchayati raj im India) to promote 
popular participation, (c) encouraging political 
interventions in administration to modify the 
rigour of formalism (d) instituting organisational 
and procedural changes in the interest of speed 
and public understanding of administrative 
action. 

Research findings on citizen-administration 
relations in India reveal interesting data and 
information, Based on extensive field survey, the 
study by Eldersveld, Jagammadham-and Barnabas. 
came out with the following finding: 

“The attitude of Indian citizens towards 
their government and its administrative officials 
particularly is a complex and paradoxical mosaic 
of support and hostility of consensus and critique. 
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From 75 per centto 90 percent view governmental 
jobs as prestigious, 90 per cent feel that health 
and community development programmes are 
worthwhile and less than 50 per cent (20 per 
cent rural) are critical of the job performance of 
Central Government officials. On the other hand, 
the majority feel that 50 per cent or more of the 
officials are corrupt, large proportions (60 per 
cent urban, 32 per cent rural) say their dealings 
with officials are unsatisfactory and the majorty 
sense that their probabilities of gaining access to 
officials and being successful in. processing their 
complaints with them are low. Over 50 per cent 
feel officials in certain agencies are not fair and 
the citizen can do little by himself and from 60 
per cent to 75 per cent feel that political pull is 
important in getting administrative action.” 

Studies on’ police administration," rural 
developments'' and urban government” reveal 
citizens’ perceptions about public administration 
in India. Certain common points that come 
out of these field studies can be summarised as 
follow: 


. Cinzens’ ignorance about procedures 
involved in getting things done, 

. Unhelpful attitude of officials especially 
lower level functionaries. 

. Inordinate delay and waiting period. 

. Favouritism in administration. 

. Corruption among officials. 

. Need for middlemen (brokers) to get 
things done. 

. Urban-rural differences in percepaons; 
urban dwellers being more critical about 
administration ¢han rural counterparts. 

. Rack-poor discrimination in administra- 
tion; the rich having easy access to ad- 
ministration and the general tendency of 
officials to avoid the poor and underplay 
their needs and interests. 
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GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 


At the higher level in government, the 
problems of citizen-administration relationship 
have attracted attention from time to time 
and committees and conimissions have been 
set up to deal with them. The Santhanam 
Committee on Prevention of Corruption” felt 
that discretionary powers exercised by different 
categories of government officials opened 
up “scope for harassment, malpractice and 
corruption” in the exercise of those powers 
The Administranve Reforms. Commission'* 
took note of the general public complaint about 
corruption in admunistration and acknowledged 
the existence of widespread inefficiency and the 
unresponsiveness of administration to public 
needs, 

Institutional devices to remedy the defects 
of administration are of particular releyance for 
the developing countries, Public administration 
has a built-in tendency in these countries to 
by-pass the needs of the people at large. The 
colonial legacy of limited government by 
an administrative elite stands in the way of 
universalisation of the benefits of governance. 
Decision making on major issues of public policy 
remains a proud preserve of the small politico- 
administrative elite class. The social structure 
of the developing societies is characterised by 
numerous divisions along linguistic, ethnic, 
religious and économic-lines/More powerful 
groups in the society tend to, bend the machinery 
and processes of government to ‘thei side and 
thus monopolise the fruits of administrauon. This 
process of capturing of public administration 
by the powerful social groups is facilitared by 
the existence of endemic poverty and illiteracy. 
Both economuc incapacity and lack of education 
reduce dumb millions into a position of passivity 
and subservience. Public administration therefore 
tends to become a very private affair as it usually 
responds to the demands of a small minority of 
social cline The political process many a time 


fails to achieve integration of interests and tends 
to create instead rigid social divisions, Once 
a political party comes to power through the 
electoral process, public administration becomes 
a captive agency in the hands of the party, The 
Opposition parties are treated as enemies and not 
partners in the process of government. 


Limrrs OF PUBLICNESS 


The colonial legacy, social diversity, poverty and 
illiteracy and the peculiarity of the political 
process combine together to rob public admin- 
istration of its publicness in most developing 
counties. There are three more reasons for this 
unhealthy transformation of public administra- 
tion in these countries. First, administrative dis- 
cretion is farly widely used by public servants 
at all levels in the administration. With more 
and more expansion of government activities, 
the lower level functionaries engaged in field 
administration come to enjoy a great deal of 
discretionary powers. Administrative discretion, 
when exercised without effective supervision, is 
apt to breed malpractices and corruption. See- 
ond, there has been « consistent increase in the 
volume of legislations to cope with expanding 
government activities. With increasing com- 
plexity of legislative work, the legislatures have 
been granting the executive work and more 
discretionary powers and leaving the details to 
be worked out by the latter. Delegated legisla~ 
uon has the tendency to magnify executi 
strength and discretion. Third, the exeeuti 
in many developing countries has: inereasingly 
been assuming the role of dispenser of justice 
also. Administrative adjudication and the ue 
of administrative tribunals have been on 
increase in many countries. 

Administrative discretion, delegated legislati 
and administrative adjudication have the effe 
of increasing the powers of the executh 
which is already strong due co the colonial 
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tional devices are therefore necessary 
check executive inflation and guard against 
tion and administrative injustice. 


ONAL DEVICES 


Western democracies, non-legal institutions 
like political parties, the press and public 
opinion have been traditionally exercising 
fontrol over administrative action, ‘Also, the 

inistranve agencies have developed their 
internal norms and administrative ethics, 
Under conditions of economic afiluence, these 
agencies have been able to work fairly efficiently. 
The Western democracies have stall felt the need 
for institutional control mechanisms to keep the 
bureaucracy in check and to ensure that public 
~atiministration really serves the public purpose. 

By contrast, the developing countries like India 
‘suffer from paucity of resources in a situanon 
where speedy socio-economic development is an 
imperative necessity: The bureaucratic machinery 
is a legacy of the colonial past and its esseritial 
ature is clitist and isolationist. Tuned to the 
needs of the imperial regime, the administrative 
agencies have to slowly adjust themselves to 
the needs of socio-economic development and 
the larger public interest. As the monopolist 
‘of state power during the colonial days, the 
basic orientation of the admunistrative agencies 
has been towards power and not service to the 
people. To combat this admimistrative behaviour, 
the developing countries need strong political 
will and a steady development of political 
infrastructure. Effective administration has its 
own value no doubt but as Lucian Pyel'* has 
observed, since the authoritarian organs of 
government have the tendency “to overshadow 
the non-bureaucratic components of the 
political system”, these components have to 
be strengthened first. New social and political 
institutions have to grow to increase the capacity 
of the political system to beat the bureaucracy 


at its own game by subjecting it to effective 
political control.” 

With increased tempo of development 
activities under the aegis of the government, 
bureaucracy has become all pervasive. There is 
a search today in most developing countries 
for effective checks on the administrative 
agencies that are’ proliferating in the course of 
‘development’, One response to this situation 
has been to identify types of development 
activities that could be handed over to voluntary 
orgamisations. The Planning Commission, in 
India has debated over this issue seriously with 
of course nét much success, De-bureaucratising 
development activities is also attempted by 
decentralisation of functions to the local self- 
governing bodies like municipalities and the 
panchayati raj bodies. The moribund state of most 
local bodies in India testifies to the lingering 
strength of the centralising forces of the old 
bureaucratic regime. Still another attempt, very 
feeble though, to de-bureauctatise development 
administration can be traced to sporadic 
meastires for popular participation and political 
mobilization. Some of the states in India such 
as Kerala and West Bengal have tried out these 
measures in recent times fairly successfully in 
their search for speedier and more effective land 
reforms. 

Decentralisation and popular participation 
are attempts at decreasing the area of operation 
of the bureaucratic state apparatus. These 
are measures for less bureaucracy. Alongside 
these, other institutional devices have been 
recommended and instituted for better bureaucracy. 
Administrative reform has been a continuous 
concern of most developing countries in their 
search for efficient and effective administration. 
To deal with administrative corruption and to 
redress citizens’ grievances, procedural changes 
and institutional innovations have been made in 
many countries. 

Three institutional devices deserve special 
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mention in this connection: the ombudsman 
system, the procurator system and the system of 
administrative courts. 


Tr: OMBUDSMAN 


Created for the redressing of citizens’ grievances, 
the institution of Onsbadsman is typically 
Scandinavian. The office of Ombudsman: has 
been an existence in Sweden since 1809'and in 
Finland sinee 1919. Denmark adopted the system 
in 1955.Norway and New Zealand introduced it 
in 1962 and the United Kingdom appointed the 
Parliamenwry Commussioner forAdministration 
in 1967. Several countries in the world, have 
since adopted the ombudsman-like institution 
‘asa bulwark of democratic government against 
the tyranny of officialdom’.”” 
Ombudsman, a Swedish word, stands for “an 
officer appointed by the legislature to handle 
complaints against administrative and judicial 
action.” Although appointed by the legislature, 
the office of ombudsman tsa constitutional post 
and the incumbent is politically independent of 
the legislature. Traditionally, the appoinunent 
is based on the unanimity principle with all 
political parties supporting the proposal. As an 
impartial mvestigator the ombudsman imakes 
investigations, gets at the facts objectively and 
reports back to the legislature. The complainant 
has simply to write to the ombudsman 
appealing against an administrative decision. The 
ombudsman can of course investigate on his own 
initianve. He has the power to inspect the courts 
and the adsmunistrative agencies and he can take 
up cases on the basis of press reports. His.right 
to investigate does not authorise him to guash 
or reverse a decision, nor does he have direct 
control over the courts or the administrative 
agencies, 

The ombudsman system has gained in 
popularity primarily because of the simple, 
speedy and low cost method of handling appeals 
against administrative decisions. Its strength lies 
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in the wide publicity that is given to its working 
in the press and other forums. The prestige 
that traditionally goes with the office and the 
objectivity and competence of the ombudsman 
have contributed to the legitimization of the 
institution and its world-wide acceptance. 
The Parliamentary Commissioner for 
Administration in the United Kingdom enjoys 
status similar to the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. His dury is to invesagate cases of alleged 
mal-administration teferred to him by members 
of Parliament. It is forthe Commissioner to define 
what mal-administration is. The local authorities, 
hospital boards, nationalised industries, the police, 
personne! questions in the civil service and the 
armed forces are excluded from the purview of 
the Commissioners. Matters on which aright of 
appeal was open to the complainant and major 
policy questions that are subject to parliamentary 
control are also taken out of his jurisdiction. The 
Commissioner is also debarred from inquiring 
into the merits of discretionary administrative 
decisions that are taken legally in accordance 
with appropriate administrative procedure, He 
has free access to information except when i 
is certified by a Minister that the information 
called for could not be given in the public 
interest. The investigations conducted by the 
Commissioner are confidential in nature. U! 
the Swedish system, the institution 1n UK, 
3 much more restricted scope. Its success 
however, prompted the Government to & 
the system to other areas of administranon 
as local authorities, hospital, boards etc, 
‘As bureaucratic power tends to increase 
more and more expansion of governmentact 
the search for countervailing mechanisms 


the armoury of democratic government. 
the legislative auditor, he enhances the con 
and prestige of legislatures in a world nm 
executive power is growing. 
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‘THe Procuraror™” 


Much like the msuituson of Ombudsman, 
she Procurator system in the old U.S.S.R., 
(Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Romania 
weed to play an important part in redressing 
citizens’ grievances and ensuring observance of 
Jegalicy at all administrative jlevels. 

The procurator system genenilly consisted of 
‘central apparatus’ and a number of subordinate 
offices and the entire system was organised on 
the principle of subordination of lower to higher 
procurator. At the apex of the organisation the 
procuritor-general supervised the work of the 
whole organisation. He was responsible only to 
the legislature. 

The procurator system of the erstwhile East 
European countries should be distinguished from 
the Ombudsman system. The latter is really a very 
‘small-scale and informal organisation based’ on 
the personal investigation of complaints by the 
Ombudsman himself. By contrast, the procuracy 
was a large, hierarchic apparatus and its scope 
was limited almost wholly to the lower levels 
‘of government administration. Tt however took 
reat care to process the complaints submitted 
to it and was a useful device in the socialist 
countries including China. 


Tue Apministrarive Courrs 


¢ French system of administrative courts to 
deal with disputes between the administration 
and the individual citizens is a unique institution 
‘that has spread to many European and African 
‘countries (e.g. Greece, Belgium, Turkey etc.). In 
France, the administrative courts are separate from 

¢ hierarchy of ordinary courts. A distinction is 
made between acts for which a government 
Servant is personally lable and sueable in the 
ordinary courts (Fautede-Personale) and those 
which are the result of administrative faults for 
which service, as an entity, is responsible (Faute- 


de-service). The latter class of faults is referred 
to appropriate administrative courts. 

The courts of first instance are called 
Administrative Tribunals and at the head of the 
system of administrative courts is the Council 
of State (consei! d’Etat). The Council is the 
government's advisory body on legislation; it 
is also the supreme administrative court. As. the 
supreme court appeal in all administrative matters, 
the Council exercises general supervision over 
administration and possesses ultimate authority 
over the discipline of civil servants. 

The Council consists of over 150 members 
recruited almost entirely through the School of 
Admunistration. It is divided into several sections; 
the main distinction is between four advisory or 
so-called administrative sections and a judicial 
section. The latter has a number of chambers in 
which five councillors normally decide on cases 
om the report of more junior members (imailres 
des requites and auditors), Inxportant cases may be 
decided by ten or fifteen councillors (conseiliers). 
The members of the administrative courts 
are ordinary civil servants. They enjoy great 
prestige due to their competence and thorough 
knowledge of the administrative processes, 

Moving the admunistrative courts is very sim- 
ple, The plaintiff has to submit two. copies of 
complaints, a copy of the contested decision 
and an abstract of the legal arguments or factual 
details in support of the case. The. Council of 
State makes inquiries and invites the administra- 
tor concerned to justify his administrative act. In 
conducting its proceedings, the council follows 
the judicial mode and takes any of the two lines 
of action. It can annul the administrative act or 
decision on grounds of legality, Alternatively, 
it can recognise the existence of a subjective 
right which the administration has damaged 
and obtain-appropriate redress, Plaintiffs “find in 
the administrative courts and particularly in the 
Council of State, some of the characteristics of 
the Scandinavian institution of the Ombudsman; 
the mailre des requites who is given the task of 
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preparing and reporting on a case will.do all che q 


work himself, dig through the administrauon’s 
files and find what happened, on behalf of the 
planuff who, in some cases, has nothing more 
to do than file his complaint and pay a very 
small fee.””’ The gradual spread of this French 
institution co other countries is proof of its ¢f- 
fieacy as the ciuzens’ best frend ina situation 
of growing executive power and administrative 
centralisation. 


THe INDIAN RESPONSE 


The need for institutional innovation to deal 
with corruption and citizens’ grievances has 
been keenly felt in India and suggestions have 
been. made from time to time by committees 
and commissions to bring about administrative 
changes and create new controlling agencies. 
The Law Commission in its fourteenth report 
drew attention to the wide field of administrative 
discretion in India where administrative authority 
may act outside the strict limits of law and 
propriety without the affected citizen being in a 
position to get effective redress. The Santhanam 
Committee on Prevention of Corruption 
thought that it was necessary to devise adequate 
methods of control over exercise of discretion 
by different categories of government servants. 
As the Committee observed, “In the more 
advanced countries various methods of such 
control have been devised. We recommend 
that this should be studied and a system of 
control should be devised keeping in mind the 
vastness of our country and the basic principles 
which are enshrined in our constitution and 
jurisprudence.” As a sequel to the Santhanam 
Committee Report, Vigilance Commissions 
were set up at the Centre in 1964 and in the 
various states later. Vigilance cells have been 
created in ‘several government departments and 
public sector undertakings. 

The Central Vigilance Commission is 


headed by the Central Vigilance Commissione 
appointed by the President of India. He is assiste 
by other secretarial and technical staff. Th 
Commission receives complaints direetly tro: 
aggrieved persons, Other sources of informatio 
about corruption and malpractices are th 
press reports, audit reports, allegations mad 
by members of Parliament etc. On receivin 
complaints, the Cormission may 


(i) Ask the ministry/department concerne 
to inquire into it, 

(ii) Ask the Central Bureau of Investigatio 
to make an inquiry; 

(ii) Ask the CBI Director to register a car 
and do the investigation. Prosecude 
will of course depend on the approval | 
the appropriate sanctioning authority, 


The jurisdiction of the Commission 
presently limited to complaints against gazette 
officers and officers of equivalent status. 

The Central Vigilance Commission 
certainly no substitute for an Ombudsman, / 
it 1s constituted, the Commission is virtually ; 
extension of the bureaucratic apparatus of tf 
Central Government and its operations are yer 
much hedged in by the overpowering ministers 
and the political forces at the Centre.*" 

The Administrative Reforms Commission 
up in 1966 took up on priority basis the matter 
redress of citizens’ grievances. The Commissie 
felt that the existing institutions to deal we 
this problem were inadequate and found d 
Ombudsman a “sine qua non of democrat 
functioning and (as) an essential prerequisi 
of the progress and prosperity on which d 
fulfilment of our democracy depends,” 

The Commission recommended a two-t 
machinery of Lokpal and Lokayukta for redres 
ing citizens’ grievances. Lokpal would deal wa 
complaints against ministers and secretaries y 
government in the Central as well as State Go 
ernments, The Lokayukta, one at the Centre a 
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one in each State, would attend to complaints 
against the rest of the bureaucracy. The J,ok- 
pal would be appointed by the President after 
consultation with the Chief Justice of India, 
the Chairman of the Council of States and the 
Speaker of the House of the People. The legisla- 
tions for the institution of Lokpal and Lokay- 
ukta were introduced in Parliament in 1968 and 
again in 1971 and 1977, All of them lapsed with 
the dissolution of respective Parliaments.” The 
ill-fated Lokpal Bill has so far not been able to 
pass through the parliamentary procedures, 

Some of the states in India have set up 
ombudsman-like agencies but their records 
do not inspire confidence in the institucions. 
Maharashtra had the first Lokayukta in 1971. 
Rajasthan appointed the Lokayukta and the UP- 
Lokayukta in 1973. In the same year Bihar had 
the state’s first Lokayukta. Not much publicity 
seems to have been given to the working of 
these institutions, 

The experience of Rajasthan shows that the 
number of complaints has been increasing over 
the years (1183 in 1974-75 and 1246 in 1975- 
76) and the complaints are mostly against gazet- 
ted officers and non-gazetted public servants. 
For instance, in 1975-76 there were complaints 
against 5 non-officials (ministers, chairmen of 
municipalities and panchayati raj bodies etc,), 401 
gazetted officers and 402 non-gazetted public 
servants. Surprisingly, the Rajasthan Lokayukta™ 
could not recommend any tangible disciplinary 
action or prosecution in a court of law against 
any public servant involved in these cases. 

The case of Bihar” is a watning signal for 
other states who might like to have the institution 
of Lokayukta. In 1973, the first Lokayukta was 
named by the Governor, but the Chief Minister 
wanted to have his own man. This led to a 
confrontation between the Governor and the 
Chief Minister. The office of Lokayukta was 
starved of funds for quite some time as the then 
Ministry did not like the appointment. In 1974, 


a new Act was passed providing forenpointment 
of Lokayukta by the Governor aftl heonsulting 
the Chief Justice of the High Court and the 
leader of the opposition in the State Assembly, 
When the Lokayukta decided to proceed with 
an inquiry against two ministers, his appointment 
was challenged in the Patna High Court; and 
the State Finance Department was reluctant to 
give financial sanction to engage legal counsel 
for the defence of the Lokayukta.'The matter 
even went to the Central level and the Union 
Home and Law Ministries were approached on 
how to defend the Lokayukta, 

‘To sum up, the institutional devices available 
round the world to deal with redress of citizens’ 
grievances are many and varied. So far as India is 
concerned, several institutional experimentations 
have been anade at different levels—centre, state 
and local, but the problem still remains largely 
unresolved. Dissatisfaction with governmental 
operations especially at the cutting-edge point 
where government meets the people directly 
(e.g. post office, bank counter, railway booking 
office etc.) as fairly widespread. Corruption 
in public administration has again and again 
come up for discussion at different levels and in 
different forms,” It is against this background 
of endemic inefficiency in government and 
general insensitivity to the clientele (the people) 
that the usefulness of ombudsman or any other 
grievance-handling machinery should be 
considered, The oimbudsman-type. institution 
presupposes a certain degree of administrative 
efficiency so that most cases of citizens are 
generally dealt with fairly and promptly by the 
regular machineries such as the administrative 
agencies and the judiciary. The ombudsman is 
an institution not of first instance but of the last 
resort. Where normal administration is fauley, 
slow-moving and corrupt, the ombudsman ts 
likely to be drowned in the piles of cases pushed 
up-to him due to general incompetence and 
dishonesty down below. As the Administrative 
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Reforms Commission rightly pointed out, "the 
setting up of these authorities is not the complete 
answer to the problem of redress of citizens’ 
grievances. They only provide the ultimate set- 
up, or such redress as has not been available 
through the normal departmental governmental 
machinery and do not absolve the department 
from fulfilling its obligations to the citizen’ for 
administering its affairs without generating, as 
far as possible, any legitimate sense of grievance.” 
In an environment of administrative inertia and 
cormnption,to geta clearand upright ombudsman 
may not be easy. Even if one is found out, it is 
too much to expéct honesty and integrity at the 
top when the entire bottom seems almost rotten, 
As the recent ‘scams’ and corruptions show, the 
top seems equally rotten (possibly more than the 
bottom). As the Bihar experience reveals, political 
problems cannot be solved administratively. A 
democratic system depends for its survival on 
the honesty and integrity of the politician. In a 
situation of falling standards of political morality, 
institutional innovations to’ deal with citizen's 
grievances may be of mere’ cosmetic value and 
not of real worth. The politicians themselves 
would pay lip service to the new institutions 
and even try to sabotage them as they would 
be having the greatest fear of being exposed by 
these institutions. Administrative institutions can 
really work only under conditions of general 
political acceptance. Where such acceptance is 
missing, the institutions will either languish or 
remain mere facade institutions. 

Citizens’ Charter: This is the latest device 
to structure citizen - administration relationship. 
Citizens’ charter is aimed at demanding from 
the government and the service organisations 
(eg. hospital, post-office etc.) the fundamentals 
of accountability, transparency, quality and 
choice of services supplied to people. The 
concept of citizens’ charter was initiated by 
‘Common Cause’ in 1994. In UK, where the 
charter has been widely in use, a committee 


was constituted under John Major, the then 
Prime Minister; other members were drawn 
from a cross section of people from industry, 
academic world, consumer council etc. Once 
the idea of ‘charter’ was accepted and given 
publicity, this committee became responsible for 
its operationalisation and actual enforcement. 
The Prime Minister's office was continuously 
nionitoring the progress of citizens’ charter in 
different departments and service organisations. 
It has now become customary for the Prime 
Minister to submit a report to Parliament about 
the progress of the Charter formulated by 
different ministries. The Prime Minister's report 
contains comparative estimate of performance 
over time (previous year and present year) and 
explains whether efficiency has been up to some 
standards. If the performance has excelled, it is 
shown with a ‘right’ mark and if deteriorated. ) 
with a cross (x) mark. 

The charter marks are awarded to the 
personnel in specific ministries and agencies 
The nominations are sent by citizens who 
avail the services. As a mark of honour for the | 
excellent services rendered, the photographs of 
recipients of charter mark awards are exhibited 
in the offices. If the standards of performance 
are not maintained or for any delay or shortiall 
in performance, the concerned departme 
has to pay compensation ranging from 5 to 3 
pounds. 

Evaluation: The charter is no dow 
an innovative device but its formulation 
and enforcement are not an easy task. Fat 
precise standards of performance have to 
set. There has to be some body or authority 
monitor performance and watch yiolanons 
maintenance. The citizens have. to play an 
role in giving timely and necessary 
about services rendered by the gover! 
agencies. Within the organisations, the 
must be psychologically and infras 
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well-prepared to serve the public as per the 
agreed-upon standards, 

Other Countries: Greater concern for 
accountability to the public has led to innovative 
schemes in the Philippines and Malaysia. In 
1994, the Phillipines Civil Service Commission 
bunched a citizen satisfaction campaign called 
Citizen. Now, Not later. The Campaign involved 
the adoption of standard norm, of conduct and 
eourtesy to clients. The Malaysian Administrative 
Modernization and Management Planning Unit 

|AMPU) have designed the Client's Charter, 

his a written commitment to the delivery 
of outputs or services to an agency’s clients. 
Should an agency fail co comply with the stated 
quality standards, as per its charter, the public 
can use this as a “basis for complaints’ against 
on-comopliance. 


INDIAN SCENARIO 


tu India the Prime Minister inaugurated 
a conference of the Chief Secretaries in 
November 1996 on “an agenda for an effective 
and responsive administration” in order, to 
restore the faith of the people in the fairness and 
capacity of the administration at different levels. 
Ik was admitted that the public agencies had 
been inward looking and were alienated from 
the people. The government of India has since 
introduced citizens’ charters in a number of 
departments and agencies with public interface 
(e.g. Income Tax Department, the LIC, the 
Railways and the CPWD etc). As explained by 
the Govertiment, the charter places the citizen at 
the centre of administration, instead of treating 
him as a passive recipient of services rendered 
without regard for quality, cost or timeliness, 


Principtes INVOLVED 


The citizens’ charter is based on the following 
principles: 


a) Wide publicity on the standards of 
performance of public agencies; 

b) Assured quality of services; 

e) Access to information along with 
courtesy and helpful attitude; 

d) Choice of and consultation with the 
citizens; 

¢e) Simplified procedures for receipt of 
complaints and their quick redress; and 

f) Provision of performance scrutiny with 
citizens’ involvement. 


Itis expected that in the coming years the idea 
of the charter will spread to other organisations 
at the state and local levels also, It has ‘to be 
seen that the charter does ‘not remain a mere 
ritual and serious and sincere efforts are made 
to-involve the citizens in government operations 
and government agencies and action is taken on 
the basis of their perceptions about government 
performance. 

In this context, it may be mentioned that the 
Fifth Pay Commission desired that government 
transactions should be, whenever possible, made 
as open as is feasible. A draft Bill on the ‘right to 
information’ was appended to the Commission 
Report. Bureaucratic rules have unduly made 
government transactions secretive and protective. 
In near future, the veil of secrecy is likely to be 
removed with the kind of “right to information” 
bill being contemplated by the government. 
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Politics and Administration 


wo substantive issues that need to 
be discussed at some length’ are the 
relationship between the politician and 
the administrator and the relationship between 
bureaucracy and public, Both issues raise questions 
about the nature of public administration. 
Politics-administration relationship has been an 
old theme since the beginning of intellectual 
inquiry into the structures and processes of 
administration. The relationship between 
administration and the public is significant from 
the point of view of “publicness” of public 
administration. It is this relationship that defines 
the nature of public administration, 


POLITICIANS AND ADMINISiRATORS 


Earlier writings on public administration 
made a clear distinction between ‘politics’ and 
‘administration’ as two distinct and separate kinds 
of activities. The distinction was made in terms 
of ends and means. Politics, being essentially 
concerned with the processes connected with 
the shaping and uses of state power has been 
understood as the fount of value laden policy 
decisions, Administration is the means for the 
fulfilment of policy objectives. It is basically 
an activity concerning the execution of policy 
decisions in practice. The distinctiveness of the 
two—politics and administration—was clearly 
stated by Woodrow Wilson in the following 
way: 

“The field of administration is a field of 


business. It is removed from the hurry and strife 
of politics;itin most points stands apart even from 
the debatable ground of constitutional study. It is 
a part of political life only as the methods of the 
counting-house are part of the life of society; 
only as machinery is part of the manufactured 
product... Administration lies outside the proper 
sphere of politics. Administrative questions are 
not political questions. Although politics sets the 
tasks for administration, it should not be suffered 
te manipulate its offices”.! 

Wilson’s line of reasoning has been followed 
later by many writers, His statement makes a 
distinction between politics and administration 
as two separate activities. Institutionally and 
professionally, the two are considered different, 
The institutional locus of politics could be found 
in legislatures, political parties and pressure 
group; whereas administration is the formalized 
executive branch of government. In terms of 
profession, politics is what the politicians do and 
administration is what the administrators do. The 
promise of a ‘science’ of public administration 
has been premised on the autonomous nature of 
administration as a tool or means for translating 
political objectives into practical reality. 

Purity of administration as a differentiated 
function received great intellectual support from 
Weber's concept of rational bureaucracy. The 
structural features and the behavioural norms 
implicit in a bureaucratic form of organisation as 
conceived by Weber contributed to the growth 
of public administration as a fairly autonomous 
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institution bound by rigorous rules and un- 
contaminated by irrational forces. The idealised 
concept of bureaucracy as it came to be accept- 
ed in the West has, according to La Palombara,* 
a number of “behavioural and attitudinal norms 
that can be added to what has already been 
said about Weberian bureaucracy.” These can 
be identified as; (i) limited instrumental role 
in rule-making; (ii) free and open interaction 
with. a pluralicy of voluntary associgtions; (iii) 
maintenance of separate identity and position 
while dealing with organised voluntary asso- 
ciations; (iy) acceptance of electoral sovereignty 
and recognition of the legitimate role of elected 
leaders to specify what is or is not in the pub- 
lic interest; (v) honesty and integrity of public 
administrators in the performance of their func- 
tions and (vi) acceptance of and loyalty to the 
administrative and political system of which the 
administrators constitute an integral part. The 
bureaucratic norms of anonymity, impartiality 
and neutrality came to be associated with the 
Weberian model, 

The social role of bureaucracy as a neutral 
instrument in the hands, of political masters 
gained acceptance under certain political and 
cultural circumstances, Anonymity meant 
thar the civil servant would merely. advise. the 
politician trom behind and would be protected 
from being exposed to the din and fury of 
politics, Impartiality stood for the quality of the 
civil service to act without bias irrespective of 
the social pressures and variations in the nature 
of clients. Neutrality meant a kind of political 
stertlizauon,the bureaucracy remaining unatfected 
by the changes in the flow of politics. The civil 
servant has been axiomatically considered as 
politically neutral. There might be changes in 
political leadership but the civil servant would 
be unfailingly. offering ‘technical’ advice to the 
political master keeping himself aloof from the 
‘politics’ of the day. The bureaucracy has thus 


been portrayed as a universal and permanent 

institution uncontaminated by the frailties and 

frivolities of politics. 

It is not beng debated at this point whether 
these attributes of bureaucracy square with reality. 
There: are, however, other types of bureaucracy, 
as Merle Fainsod points out, whose roles may 
be quite different from what is postulated in 
Weberian formulation. Relating bureaucracies 
to the flow of political authority, Fainsod* 
distinguishes five different bureaucratic forms 
as follows: 

1, Representative bureaucracié”™ Within 
political democracies, these “are 
responsible to and in greater or lesser 
degree responsive to the political forces 
which command the support of the 
electorate and dominate the political 
organs of government at a given time.” 
Party State bitreaucracies: These are the 
by-products of totalitarian regimes and 
other one-party dominated political 
systems where the state bureaucracy, has 
a distinctive structure, “is penetrated, 
controlled and dominated by the party 
bureaucracy.” 

3. Military-dominated bureaucracies: These can 
be found in societies where a strategic 
power position is occupied by the armed 
forces “who install their representatives 
in’ key civilian posts and endeavour to 
give direction, to the state bureaucracy,” 

4. Ruiler-dominated bureaucracies: These exist 
in political systems where “bureaucracies 
are the highly personal instruments of an 
autocratic ruler or dictator who exercises 
an approximation of absolute power and 
who uses his bureaucratic establishment 
to project his control and impose his 
purposes on the people whom he 
rules.” 

5. Ruling bureaucracies: These can be found 


tw 
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in certain phases of colonial rule where 
“the bureaucracy itself is in effect the 
ruling element in the political system.” 
Imperial India immediately comes to 
mind in this context, 


This classification of bureaucracies serves 
an important purpose as it defines. the role of 
bureaucracy iv diferent political systems and 
mlates mt to the use of authority. A neutral 
Dureaucracy as a fairly detached instrament of 
governance is not a universal phenomenon. It 
van be found only within a particular political 
framework that accepts the Jegitimate supremacy 
of the elected, jeaders in the administrative and 
political system. As Almond puts it,““The ideal of 
a neutral instrumental bureaucracy, responsible 


to the political arm realised in political systems, 
comes closest co being where the political 
culture tends to be secular and rational and 
where the functions of political choice—that is, 
the articulation and aggregation of interests and 
the making of public policy—are performed by 
specialised agencies.”* 

Bureaucratic role differentiation is thus 
conceived in terms of the general process 
of differentiation within a political system. 
Neutrality and inipartiality of bureaucracy can 
also be rraced to the basic class character of the 
ruling class of which bureaucracy itself is a part. 
As Donald Kingsley’ wrote abour the British 
bureaucracy: 

‘The convention of impartiality can be 
maintained only when the members of the 
directing grades of the service are thoroughly 
committed to the larger purposes the state is 
aucinpting to serve; when, jn other words, their 
wiews are identical with those of the dominance 
class as a whole... For the past seventy-five 
years, with very few exceptions, the leaders of 
all political parties and of rhe service have been 
Gaited in regard to fundamentals. Their outlooks 
and points of view have been uniformly middle 


class and the identity of their fields of vision 
made permanent service a possible adventure, 

A research study on Malaysian bureaucracy 
reinforces this argument. The belief in a strong 
government predominantly interested in peace 
and order is shared by politicians and admin- 
istrators alike. As the study points out',“... it 
appears that both civil servants and politicians 
have accepted the doctrine of political neutraliry 
because, so far at lease, it has been possible tor 
political executives to obtain loyal and dedicated 
civil servants who seem to be prepared to give 
full support to the party in power. The test will 
come when another political party takes over 
the government”. 

The bureaucracy in England changed with 
the changing nature of the state. As the old 
aristocracy gave way to the capitalise state, the 
character of the civil service changed from an 
aristocracy-dominated service to a middle-class 
dominated one. It has been said in this context 
that bureaucracies are responsible to the extent 
they are broadly representative of the classes 
in a state. The socio-economic conditions and 
the manner of recruitment of the members 
of the higher civil service (e.g. emphasis on 
high educational qualification, age, interview 
technique etc.) favour a particular class that 
receives a disproportionately high share of the 
posts in higher public services.” Recruitment 
from a narrow social base, it has been alleged, 
is likely to lead to the perpetuation of a class 
in the higher echelons of the bureaucracy, 
which carries the danger of entrenchment of a 
restricted and conservative social outlook in the 
bureaucracy, 


SrreeT-LEVEL BUREAUCRACY 


The focus of bureaucratic theory has 
conventionally been on the top level in the 
organisation. Tt is the employee at the cutting 


AN 
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edge level—where the organisation meets the 
members of the public—that miakes or mars the 
image of the organisation. The fro.atline employees 
have been called the street-level bureaucracy. 
Research on lower level bureaucracy has thrown 
light on some of the interesting features of 
employees at the bottom of the organisation like 
the police constable of the village level worker. 
it is commion knowledge that the primary and 
basic work of the organisation is done by the 
lower level bureaucracy. The constable’s role in 
trime prevention is of crucial importance in the 
police organisation. At the same time, it has been 
found that the employees at the bottom of the 
organisational hierarchy are usually a neglected 
lot. They work hard in poor work environment. 
‘Their work is not much appreciated, yet they 
bear the brunt of organisational work. The 
police constable, for instance, has to put in hard 
labour, yet the police station does not provide 
much of amenities. Nor is his work appreciated 
by the higher officers. The public image is also 
of corruption and inaction, The constable’s 
promotion prospect is generally bleak. 

In view of the organisational importance 
of the bottom line workers—the street- 
level bureaucracy, their characteristics have 
attracted research attention, Lipsky has noted 
three important characteristics of this type of 
bureaucracy: 


1. They are the front-line staff, stationed at 
the bottom af the organisation. 

2, They interact directly with the citizens 
and often (as in the case of the village 
level worker) advises the client or delivers 
service to the client, 

3. Despite their lower status, they exercise 
considerable discretion in respect of 
contacting the citizens and delivering 
services to them. For instance, it is well 
known that the police constable may or 


may nor intervene in a local problem: 
situation. 

4, They—the street-level bureaucrats— 
are not easily amenable to higher leve 
supervision. Although the organisauons 
hierarchy, at least on paper, provides fo 
formal supervision, the location of th 
front-line worker and his nature of wor 
ate such that supervision, in reality, | 
missing or minimal. 

5. Acknowledging the crucial role of th 
street-level bureaucracy, it has been apt 
remarked that this type of bureaucrac 
would be having a major influence o 
policy'in relation to service as delivere 
to citizens. “For them policy is not 
grand scheme: or abstract principle bi 
a constant set of small-scale choice 1 
how to deal with specific individuals : 
specific settings”. ’ 

6. Last but not the least, as the lower lev 
bureaucrats exercise discretion, 
general trend is towards attending to # 
calls of the rich and the influential a1 
neglecting the needs of the poor and t 
down-and-out. 


REPRESENTATIVE BUREAUCRACY 


The concept of “representative bureaucracy’ } 
been set against that of neutral bureaucracy.T 
meaning of representative bureaucracy is ¢ 
quite clear. It may mean civil service represe} 
ing proportionately every economic class, €3 
or religion constituting the population mosaic 
a country. Another interpretation has been ¢ 
it is a bureaucracy consisting of all the social, 
ligious and racial component groups in a soci 
recruited on the basis of ability?” For instas 
in India reservation of jobs in public service 
been provided for the Scheduled Castes 3 
Scheduled Tribes in the ratio of 15% and 7 
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respectively on the basis of the percentage share 
of each group in the total population of the 
country as per the 1961 census, Such reserva- 
Son has been constitutionally guaranteed under 
Article 16 (4) of the Indian Constitution. 

‘Two important assumptions behind the 
Concept of representative bureaucracy are that 
() all groups have mote or Jess equal political 
Power and rights in accordance with their 
Proportion and (b) the civil servants carry their 
elass attitudes and prejudices into their official 
Pusitions.As regards the first assumption, political 
Power is nowhere equally shared by all. groups 
#1 a society, nor is political power structured 
along the line of microscopic social groups. 
The second assumption is equally questionable. 
Attitudes and prejudices of the civil servant are 
formed not merely by his location in original 
Social space. These are shaped by such dominant 
imfluences as experience on the job, education 
and socialisation as a member of the bureaucracy, 
The cause of harijan welfare can be best looked 
after only by a harijan civil servant is by no 
means self-evident, As observed by a critic: 

“We are familiar with aristocrats and rich 
heirs who have passionate sympathy for the 
working class. On the other hand, the proportion 
of deviants among the members of the lower 
lasses who work their way up is held by many 
Ghservers to be high... It has been suggested 
that the men who climb out of the lower classes, 
the upward-mobiles, under present conditions 
any way, shed their class sympathies either at 
the beginning of the climb itself or halfway 
through. The proven existence of deviants from 
lass norms and the probability of their high 
Proportion among recruits from the lower classes, 
shakes to the foundations the basic argument for 
Tepresentative bureaucracy”.'' 

In a, plural society with many. ethnic, 

istic and religious groups, the concept of a 
Tepresentative bureaucracy would have ominous 


repercussions. In the composition of the civil 
service, to emphasise social class identity is to 
invite parochialism and narrow group interests. 
The civil service itself will then be a house 
divided within itself, 

Last but not the least,“a system of recruitment 
that takes into consideration ascribable factors 
undermines the rationality and logic on which 
a sound recruitment system is based",'? 

Representative bureaucracy, in a way, is a 
contradiction: in-terms. Bureaucratic identity is 
based on professional homogeneity. To introduce 
social heterogeneity is to destroy bureaucracy. 


Neurranrry versus ComMrIrmMent 


Conung back to the concept of a neutral bu- 
reaucracy, three important preconditions of 
neutrality are (a) cultural or class congruence 
between the ruling political group and the ad- 
ministrative elite (b) absence of any fundamental 
disagreement over societal core values and (c) 
presence of a shared. belief system. Kingsley, as 
quoted earlier, pointed out the first phenom- 
enon in the British political system and the third 
has been well brought out in a study of Malay- 
sian bureaucracy that shows a common concern 
among top politicians and senior bureaucrats 
about the maintenance of law and order. The 
second precondition is fulfilled by most of the 
democracies in the West, 

By contrast, the developing countries differ 
sharply from their Western counterparts on all 
the three counts. The social distance and cultural 
differences between the ruling political group 
and the administrative elite are considerable. 
The two groups do not have a shared belief 
system. This is especially true of most of the new 
nations that have emancipated themselves from 
western colonialism. There is a hangover of the 
old imperial culture in the higher echelons of 
the bureaucracy that is in sharp contrast with 
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the newly emergent political culture demanding 
speedy socio-economic development and 
distributive justice. Consensus on'Social values 
does not exist in most of the developing nations. 
In most cases’ contending groups Clash among 
themselves on the fundamental goals of social 
recousteaction and on the methods to achieve 
them. 

Neutrality, under the circumstances, can 
be another mime for inertix and stacus quo 
maintenance: Comparing the neutrality of the 
civil’service in Britain and India, a keen observer 
of the Indian scene has commented thus; 

“British genius was given all credit for 
combining virtues of neutral permanent civil 
service with the democratic philosophy of 
competition and alternation of political parties. It 
was forgotten that neutral, value-free bureaucrat 
was possible in a society where consensus existed 
on values but in transitional societies, where 
situations of dissent and conflict existed, it was 
too much to expect anyone to be neutral... Can 
bureaucracy serve all sorts of parties, whose one 
point spectrum is the CPT (M) and the other 
Swatantra? Can bureaucracy be neutral while 
serving secular parties and non-secular parties? 
Further, what is possible in one society, may not 
be universally possible. Hence, examples of British 
practices in this sphere are irrelevant because the 
social situation in Britain is absolutely different 
from that in India”."® 

Incidentally, the neutrality concept even in 
the context of the British civil service has come 
in for severe attack. Brian Chapman dismisses it 
as a‘myth’ and points out two dangerous aspects 
of this myth. In reality, the top civil servant 
is deeply involved in the making of political 
decisions. Under cover of the myth of netitrality, 
the civil servants are protected “from the 
awkward enquiry and demands for justification 
of motives to which they should be subjected by 
parliament, the press and the public”” The second 
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danger, according to Chapman, is much more 
serious. “Neutrality in public office tends in 
the end to moral corruption. Ifall governments 
are to be served with equal impartiality and 
loyalty there are’no grounds at all for criticizing 
the German officidl who served Hitler to the 
best of his ability: Im any profession other than 
government such people would be regarded as 
dangerous cynics or weaklings”."* 

Neutral bureaucracy, like the concept of 
bureaucracy itself, seems a highly idealised 
notion. In actual management Of public affairs 
the civil servants, especially those at higher 
echelons of administration are professionally 
involved in political decision making. Reality 
in administration, therefore, refutes neutrality 
Moreover, bureaticracy as a group has its owr 
aims and interests. Like any other interest grou 
in society, the bureaucracy is actively involved i 
the political process in pursuit of class interests 

For developing countries like India when 
speedy socio-economic development has to bi 
steadily pushed through, the nature and characte 
of bureaucracy assume special significance. Th 
first problem is how to ‘declass’ a bureaucrac 
that culturally belonged to the colonial er 
and served the imperial interest. As the India 
experience shows, the colonial administrativ 
structure was allowed to continue even afte 
independence and it was thought that th 
changed political leadership and institution 
framework coupled with proper training an 
motivation would bring about desired ‘cultur 
changes in the bureaucracy. . 

Another allied issue has been to separa 
‘development’ activities from law and ord 
maintenance and differentiate betwee 
‘development bureaucracy” and tradition 
bureaucracy. For instance, a recent Indi 
study on the bureaucracy im development | 
administration suggested that bureaucraci 
involved in development at the field lev 


such as agricultural development, tended to 
be structurally less rigid and behaviourally 
more flexible than headquarter bureaucracies, '? 
The changing role of bureaucracy in the 
development of administration. is characterised 


and ‘non-Weberian model of bureaucracy’, 
Whar is intended is to make the governmental 
organisations, structurally and behaviourally, 
geared to the tasks of development. '* 

Bureaucratic performance has been criticised 
m India since the early days of economic 
planning. Soon, after assuming prime-minister- 
ship, Jawaharlal Nehru criticised the civil servants 
as being ‘fossilised in their mental outlook’."” 
Later day critics became more vociferous 
in singling out the bureaucracy as the main 
cause of sluggish growth of the economy. It 
was argued that the conservative and orthodox 
leadership of the ICS with its upper class 
prejudices was unequal to the task of socio- 
economic change. along socialist lines. “The 
creation of an administrative cadre committed to 
rational objectives and responsive to our social 
needs is an urgent.necessity”.'" Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, at one stage, characterised the 
administrative machinery as the stumbling block 
t© national progress and wanted “government 
servants with commitment—to the development 
of the country and personal involvement in the 
tasks”,'” 

A rather unclear concept of ‘committed 
Dureaucracy”™' was born out of this debate over 
unsatisfactory bureaucratic performance. It came 
to be looked at asan attemptto create a'‘politicised’ 
bureaucracy and commitment was interpreted in 
terms of acceptance ofanideologyandattachment 
fo one political party. Clarifying her stand, Prime 

er Indira Gandhi emphatically denied 
that she wanted politically committed or servile 
government employees. What she meant was that 
the civil servants should be committed to the 
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in such phrases as ‘development bureaucracy’ 
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objectives of the state and should have faith in 
the/programmes they are to execute. Shri Jagjivan 
Ram, a senior politician and then an important 
Central, Minister, explained the meaning of 
commitment thus:*... The commitment of a civil 
servant extends to establish a society in which 
there will/be no exploitation, a society in which 
every citizen will be provided with equality 
of opportunity, a society which endeavours to 
break the past shackles, which discriminated 
between one citizen and another. It is this broad 
commitment which is the cornerstone of the 
edifice and not attachment to atry particular party 
in power. So faras the party in power is concerned, 
the concept that the civil servane advises the 
political authority fearlessly and without any 
consideration whether the advice is accepted or 
rejected, should prevail” 

Since the developing countries are engaged in 
rapid socio-economic transformation under the 
leadership of the government of the day, public 
administration has necessarily a very crucial role 
to play in this drama of national development. 
The involvement of civil servants in numerous 
decisions, be it the location of a steel plant or 
the setting of a village school building, makes 
them, partners in development along with the 
politicians. Questions of value get inextricably 
mixed up with technical, professional advice. 
Cominitment, in such circumstances, assumes 
a new meaning and a new significance. The 
civil servant need not be partisan in his 
approach but he must have the empathy to 
understand the mind of a bonafide politician 
seeking seriously to find a way out of centuries 
of under development and exploitation. He 
need not fight shy of being ‘politicised’ in the 
sense that politics in the Aristotelian tradition 
is concerned with social architecture. If the 
concept of committed bureaucracy stands for 
the social sensitivity of the civil servant, it is 
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much better to have a conwmitted civil servant 
than an insensitive, neutral one. 

Commitment to social objectives is one thing 
and to dance to the tune of a political party is 
another. “‘Politicised bureaucracy” seems apparently 
an immaculate conception. Bureaucracy has 
traditionally been conceived in instrumental 
term (a la Max Weber). It is by defininon a non- 
political cool to be!used by whosoever would be 
in power ina political system characterised by 
political competition and party substitutability. A 
bureaucracy that is “politicised” can be thought 
of as a different phenomenon. deserving to 
be called differently. The political framework 
within which such a phenomenon appears. is 
also different. Fainsod’s definition, of party-state 
bureaucracy, mentioned earlier, comes closest 
to this phenomenon. This is a by-product of a 
totalitarian one-party dominated political system 
where a monolithic party plays the transcendent 
role. In such a system, the party penetrates, 
controls and dominates the bureaucracy so much 
so that the two are almost indistinguishable, 
Between technical excellence and political 
beliefs, the choice is clearly in favour of the 
latter,” 

A ‘politicised bureaucracy’ in a multi-party 
democracy is an administrative aberration and 
exemplifies deviant behaviour, if by politicisation 
is meant involyement of the civil service in 
party activities (e.g. canvassing for a party in 
an election) and bending the laws, rules and 
regulations for the promotion of narrow party 
interests, Such partisan activities of the civil 
servant are considered unethical and are not 
sustainable in law, at least in India, as these are 
in violation of the civil service conduct rules. 
The very fact that these activities are usually 
indulged in secretly for fear of hostile public 
reaction and possible court action testifies to 
their shady character outside the normal run 
of bureaucratic busitiess. Politicisation, in this 


sense, should, however, be differentiated from 
the genuine professional help rendered to the 
political executive by the top civil servant. Here 
the real issue is that of political responsiveness 
of the bureaucracy irrespective of alternation 
of parties in power. The difference between 
political responsiveness and politicisation may not 
always be very clear. The former is an attitude of 
mind to try to understand the values and social 
philosophy of the political executive and to 
offer professional advice fearlessly and frankly an 
the light of the governing philosophy. The final 
decision is that of the political executive. The 
administrator in this situation, to quote Peter 
Selfs apt expression, is not so much “a political 
eunuch as a political chameleon: A politicised 
civil servant, by contrast, covertly serves the 
interests of the political party: His style is marked 
by undue secrecy and breach of established rules 
and procedures and the objective he serves tends 
to be narrow private interest, as distinguished 
from general public interest. To recapitulate, the 
discussions so far have yielded four organising 
concepts: neutral bureaucracy, representative 
bureaucracy, committed bureaucracy and 
politicised bureaucracy. These are useful guide- 
posts to an undertaking of the relationships 
between the administrator and the politician. 
‘Their respective roles may, however, be better 
appreciated referring to what actually takes place 
in the decision making process. 


Arras AND Mopes oF INTERACTION 


The politicians interact with the bureaucracy in 
different forums in various’ ways. As legislators, 
they take part in debates and discuss:ons on the 
floor of legislature and in many committees 
of the legislature. As ministers they head the 
government departments and manage 
administrative business. Often the politics 
also play the brokerage role by acting 


ediaries between interest groups and 
administration. Peter Self identifies four 
mportant areas of interaction between the 
oliticians and the administrators. These are: 


(i) Policy making, 
(ii) The arbitration of interests, 
(iii) The treatment of individual and localised 
claims, 
(iv) The balance between political 
accountability and administrative 
discretion. 


As Professor Self observes, “In the first two 
, politicians possess formal responsibility 
it administrators supply the missing elements 
political decisions. In the third case, 
ainistrators defend their distinctive methods 
aniformity against politicians’ frequent 
est in influencing particular decisions. The 
ourth case represents an inevitable point of 
conflict between the needs and interests of the 
groups”. 
Politicians influence policies by sensing public 
emands and making these into election promises. 
ier coming to power, they are expected to 
mulate government policies to honour their 
ection pledges. Elections are often fought on 
toric and seemingly ideological grounds rather 
anon clear-cut policy issues. Still some wide- 
ging promises such as removal of poverty 
d more welfare measures for the scheduled 
es and tribes or land reforms are sought to 
translated into public policies. The members 
the legislature influence policy-making in 
limited way through legislative debates and 
‘participation in legislative committees. The civil 
vant has his own quota of influence at the 
of actual framing of the formal policy 
ecument, The senior civil servant has the 
tage of long years of experience. Besides, 


ractice. The policy document is his handiwork. 
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has the professional skill to. put ideas into 
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When the minister remains. busy in nursing 
his constituency or managing ‘politics’ outside, 
the civil servant initiates policies and gets these 
approved as an administrative ritual. Other 
influences come from a variety of sources such 
as advisory committees, expert group reports 
and interest group representation. 

Arbitration of interests is palpably a political act 
which falls within the province of the politician. 
Individual politicians, the political party and the 
legislature engage in arbitration functions of 
various kinds, In their constituencies, the politi- 
cians often intervene in group disputes. More 
powerful interest groups like labour, industry, 


big landlords and even some bureaucratic groups 


try to tilt _ public policy in their favour, or at 
least have their viewpoints ventilated through 
the mediation of influential politicians. Political 
parties are expected to aggregate group interests 
and synthesize them. But parties are rarely ho- 
mogeneous entities, There may be sympathisers 
of both labour and capital, the landless and the 
big landlord in a single party. Political debates 
within the party bring these interests to the 
surface and attempts are made, in the interest of 
party loyalty, to reach compromises and balance 
the different group demands, The legislature 
formally does not reveal the presence of group 
interests and their bargaining process. The dif- 
ferent interest groups, whenever their cause has 
to be defended, get their interests smuggled in 
through the parties, individual members and 
senior members of the bureaucracy. The admin- 
istrators get involved in interest group politics 
both overtly and covertly. When they receive 
memoranda and visiting groups representing 
different interests they deal with group interests 
in course of their normal official business. There 
are usually many consultative committees at~ 
tached to the ministries which act as conduits 
for the flow of group interests within the ad- 
ministration. Besides, the arbitrative role of the 
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bureaucracy is formally defined by labour legis- 
lations and sénior civil servants sit in arbitration 
in libour-management disputes. The govern- 
nient’s arbitrative role is quite wide-ranging in 
developing countries with many ethnic, linguis- 
tic and religious groups constituting their social 
mosaic. When gfoup conflicts erupt, arbitrators 
are freely chosen from various sources by the 
government. Leading party members, opposi- 
tion members, legislators, senior civil servants all 
are pressed into service on different issues.” 


Pourrics OF PLANNING 


Planning, as Peter Self points out, has the effect 
of “foreclosing and reducing the capacity of 
politicians to effect variable arbitrations and 
compromises between interests.””” The process 
of planning may, of course, take account of the 
needs of different interest groups and seek to 
harmonise and balance the various demands. But 
once a plan document is prepared, the scope for 
interference by the politician gets considerably 
reduced. The implementation stage, however, 
remains exposed to political influences. Planning 
tells us“what" is to be done and implementation 
is concerned with “how” the’ plan objectives 
have to be realised in practice. As the Indian 
planning experience shows, the brokerage role 
of the politician does not end at the planning 
stage; it extends up to implementation e.g. block 
development planning may allocate resources 
among the different sectors such as irrigation, 
animal husbandry etc. When it comes to 
actually spending the money on the ground, 
political interference takes the form of clientele 
manipulation and site (village) manipulation. 
The influences (brokerage) comé not only from 
the much-maligned politician but also from the 
members of the field bureaucracy. 
Bureaucratic rule adherence and political 
intervention in the interest of the client often 
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clash with'each other. The relationship between 
the politician and the administrator tends to move 
toward a Collision course ina situation where 
the politidian is keen to “help” his supporters 
and constituency members by disregarding 
bureaucratic rules and regulations. The politician 
is constantly pestered by supporters for some 
benefit or the other. Itis also in the interest of the 
politician that the constituency should be nursed 
properly.As he approaches the administration 
on behalf of his clients, many a time he finds 
the bureaucracy “unhelpful” and unwilling 
to accommodate his requests. Patronage and 
corruption are closely associated with frequent 
and numerous concessions that are obtained for 
their clients by the politician in violation of rule 
and procedures. The administrator, at the othe: 
end, takes shelter under rules and regulation! 
and the general expression of disapproval is that 
“my hands are tied.” 

The political weight of the demanding 
politician does, of course, untie the hands of the 
bureaucrat occasionally as the latter weighs th 
pros and cons of his action in terms of his own 
career prospect in the coming years. There is i 
this relationship: room for genuine’ difference 
between the politician and the administrator 
The role perception of the politician is differen 
from \that of the administrator, The politicia 
is the link-man between the people and th 
administration and it is his normal job to carr 
the demands to the appropriate governmer 
organisation. The administrator has similarly 
function in accordance with the ground rule 
of his own profession. He has to follow th 
laws and regulations in’ treating the “case: 
brought before hint. In situations of scarcity, th 
administration has to bear 2 heavier demand loa 
than what it can actually accommodate. This 
true of many developing countries. Both politi 
and administration are, naturally, to bear t 
growing burden of public demands. Conscior 
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efforts are needed both by the politician and 
the administrator to develop ‘norms’ of mutually 
acceptable political and administrative conduct. 
Mutual recrimination is damaging for both, 
as their images get tarnished equally badly in 
frequent skirmishes before the public gaze. 

The administrator needs autonomy and 
discretion in much the same way as the politician 
needs control and intervention. There is thus an 
aherent clash in public administration between 
political contro! and administrative autonomy. The 
administrator’s preference for autonomy might 
stem from his respect for rules and regulations 
and uniformity and from his genuine concern 
for speed and promptitude. The politician from 
this perspective is a stumbling block in the way of 
disciplined and expeditious action. On the part 
of the politician, the administrator might appear 
as an interloper and a competitor. The politician 
perceives himself as the ultimate controller of 
administrative affairs and the real guardian of 
the public interest. When the administrator 
wants autonomy and discretion, the politician 
looks at him as a usurper of political power 
and an unwanted intruder in the domain of 
the politician. Cultural disparities (e.g. rural 
ys, urban) often exacerbate misunderstanding 
between the two. In developing countries like 
India, the colonial legacy tends to persist, that 
public interest is best served by the bureaucrat. 
Under the thin veneer of seeming acceptability 
lurks a suspicion of the politician that often 
turns into explicit hostility. 

Political control over the bureaucracy 
is exercised through the legislature and its 
committees, apart from the normal ministerial 
control over the departmental business. 
Legislative control depends for its effectiveness 
on a variety of factors such as party composition, 
legislators’ skill, expertise, time and bureaucracy’s 
willingness to part with information. Generally, 
the departments tend to give out as little as 


possible, whereas the legislators demand as much 
as possible. 

Effective ministerial control also depends 
on the intellectual calibre and administrative 
experience of the minister. Normally most 
ministers keep busy in politics and can afford 
little time for adininistration. The dependence 
on the civil servant, under the circumstances, 
is considerable. The acid test. of a minister's 
statesmanship lies in how much he can delegate 
to the civil servant without losing policy control 
in key areas of concern. The civil servant, in turn, 
can serve the minister well if he tries genuinely 
to enter into the mind of the minister and 
presents policy alternatives for his final choice. 
Proposals for administrative action are likely to 
be accepted if these are submitted in the form 
of “built-in hedges against risks and uncertainty.” 
In the latter case, the suggestion is to go by 
stages and experiments which might appeal to 
the politician better than a rounded and rigid 
plan of action, 


Tor MANAGEMENT LEVEL 


The top level management is virtually the 
vanishing point of politics-administration 
dichotomy, Governmental power is used 
and directed from the topmost level, where 
the minister and his secretary and other top 
advisers have close relationships in the course 
of identification of problems and framing of 
public policies. The political executive and 
the professional civil servant work in close 
collaboration with each other at the highest level. 
The ministers occupy position by dint of their 
political stature, while the senior civil servants 
hold the positions because of seniority and merit. 
As Peter Self observes, there are significant 
structural patterns at the top managerial level that 
“have an obvious effect upon the actual relations 
between political executives and administrators 
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and upon the ability of the political Jeadership 
to get its way”. The structural patterns are woven 
around (a) how members of the two groups 
come to occupy their respective positions, (b) 
how sharply the political and administrative roles 
are differentiated and (c) how far the two groups 
differ in the degree of cohesiveness in terms of 
stored beliefs, attitudes and common ties. In 
addition, the structure of top management 1s 
conditioned by the cultural background of the 
politician and the administrator and their levels 
of maturity born out of length of experience on 
the job. The structure is also a product of history 
that Jeaves its indelible mark on the participants 
in the process of management. 

Historically, Indian administration, during 
most part of British rule, was in the hands of 
the members of the elite cadre of generalist 
officers, the Indian Civil Service. The politicians 
were slowly inducted into administration under 
the Acts of 1919 and 1935. The hegemonic 
status of the top bureaucracy remained, however, 
virtually unaltered. It was a “ruler bureaucracy” 
well-organised and all powerful that framed 
policies and enforced thent with all the support 
of the Imperial power. After Independence, the 
roles have been formally reversed, The politician 
is on top and the adnunistra“or is on tap. After 
Independence, the Indian Administrative Service 
was.modélled on the old ICS pattern.A generalist 
elite cadre, to maintain historical continuity, has 
been managing the government at the secretariat 
and field levels. The administrative culture of 
British Raj with its built-in hegemonic status 
of top bureaucracy has thus been hard to erase 
completely. The relationship between the 
political executive and the ‘senior civil servant, 
in India has therefore to be understood in the 
context of the history of the bureaucratic state 
and the continued existence of an elite corps 
occupying crucial positions in government. 

Under the parliamentary system of 


government, the superiority of the minister and 
the subordination of the secretary are axiomatic, 
It has been a painfully protracted learning 
experience for the senior civil servant in the 
course of which, he had to unlearn his past role 
and accept the politician as his boss. In practice, 
the civil servant has often regarded the politician 
as a usurper and an unwanted element. The 
psychology of avoidance and latent-hatred has 
also been fostered by institutional arrangements. 
At the district level, the young IAS officer 
is the monarch of all that he surveys and he 
is slowly socialised in a combined role of a 
politician and an administrator. As he climbs 
up the service ladder, no sharp differentiation 
is made between the two roles. Talking about 
the Malayan bureaucracy, Milne made a similar 
observation: 

“The ‘western’ view of democracy is that 
the politicians who constitute the government 
have been chosen by the people and the civil 
servants who have not been so chosen were 
really in a subordinate position. However, in 
some developing countries which claim to be 
generally democratic in the western-sense, this 
relationship may not hold. It may not always be 
obvious exactly who is a politician and who is 
a civil servant and in so far as it is discernible, 
it may not always be the ‘politician’ who 1s in 
control”.*” 

The members of the higher civil service, the 
IAS, cannot be said to be a homogeneous group. 
They represent the linguistic, religious, caste and 
regional diversities of India. The members of 
the service constitute a motley crowd of direct 
recruits, promotees from state services, special 
and emergency recruits. There are reserved seats 
for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
also. The heterogeneity of the service personnel 
is not conducive to the development of an espinit 
de corps so badly needed for a top management 
group like the TAS. The training programme 
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at Mussoorie, initially, used to be for a mixed 
group of officers from the TAS, Central Services 
and IPS etc, Professional training for the IAS 
group exclusively continues for a period of 
about seven months, This is followed by on-the- 
job training at state attachments. The duration, 
design and contents of the training programme 
cannot be said to be ideal for building up a cadre 
ef top management personnel.” Professional 
pride born out of rigorous management training 
is not what keeps the group members together. 
It is basically positional power that keéps the 
group going. No doubt, there are exceptions 
to this-and surely one can cite a few examples 
of extraordinary administrative talent that one 
ts bound to witness in a large group. By and 
large, however, the top management group holds 
almost an ascribable position as its members 
tend naturally to climb up by merely being born 
in a cadre. 

With the avowed purpose of maintaining 
integrity, discipline and political neutrality, the 
Civil Services Conduct Rules lay down the 
code of conduct for the civil servant. As the 
Rules provide: 

(a) No member of the service shall be a 
member of, or be otherwise associated with, 
any political party or any organisation, which 
takes part in politics nor shall he take part in, 
subscribe in aid of, or assist iri any other manner, 
any political movement or activity, (b) It shall 
be the duty of every member of the service to 
endeavour to prevent any member of the family 
from taking part in, subscribing in aid of, or 
assisting in any other manner, any movement or 
activity which is, or tends directly to be, subversive 
ef the Government as by law established and 
where a member of the service fails to prevent 
a member of his family from indulging in any of 
the aforesaid actions, he shall make a report to 
that effect to the Government. (c) No member 
of the service shall canvass or otherwise interfere 


or use his influence in connection with, or take 
any part in any election to any legislature or 
local authority. (d) A member of the service 
qualified to vote in elections may exercise his 
tight to vote but where he does so, he shall 
give no indication of the manner in which he 
proposes to vote or has voted. (e) No member of 
the service shall, in any radio broadcast or in any 
document published anonymously or in his own 
ume, or in the name of any other pers on, or in 
any communication to the press or in any public 
utterance make any statement of fact or opinion, 
(i) which has the effect of an adverse criticism 
of any current or recent policy or action of the 
Central Government or a State Government 
or (ii) which is capable of embarrassing the 
relations between the Central Government and 
the Government of any state or (iii) which is 
capable of embarrassing the relations between 
the Central Government and Government of 
any foreign state. 

One would expect that the top bureaucracy 
will be socialised in these norms and will behave 
in the manner as prescribed in the rules. The 
reality is, however, very different from what 
the rules prescribe. As an expert, on Indian 
administration observes: 

“The distressing fact today is that the 
civil service has lost its elan/and is itself not 
professional, ready to do anything or everything 
in the expectation of a reward, or for fear of, say, 
transfers, The various commissions of inquiry set 
up by both the"Centrak and State Governments 
have dutifully confirmed the existence of 
civil servants who have not bothered about 
the prevalent laws and professional propriety 
and freely aligned themselves with the political 
executive in cynical disregard of public 
interest." 

This may be a very sweeping statement about 
a group of top managers not all of whom have 
certainly succumbed to pressures and temptations. 
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Endemic lawlessness, if it continues unabated, 
may steadily lead to the disintegration of the 
administrative class and its ultimate extinction. 

At the other end, the ministers are no angels. 
Political parties in India have not always had 
steady followers. Nor have they evolved norms 
of behaviour in their dealings with the bureauc- 
racy and the public. Drawn from diverse cultural, 
linguistic and regional background, the ministers 
have had their prejudices and predilections that 
have occasionally influenced their relationships 
with the top bureaucracy. The public image of 
the integrity of ministers has not always been 
very bright. To quote the Santhanam Commit- 
tee on Prevention of Corruption: 

“There is a widespread impression that failure 
of integrity is not uncommon among ministers 
and that same ministers who held office during 
the last 16 years have enriched themselves 
illegitimately, obtained good jobs for their sons 
and relations through nepotism and have reaped 
other advantages inconsistent with any notion of 
purity in public life.” Fortunately, able and honest 
ministers have been coexisting with quick-rich 
and venal types. The quality and character of 


the minister (being the superior) determines 


~ the nature of relationships that develop with the 


civil servant. Commenting on the relationships 
between the minister and the secretary, the 
Administrative Reforms Commission noted that 
at times differences in approach and manner 
of work had been the cause of strain between 
the two. According to the Commission, strains 
have also arisen sometimes in the personal 
relationships between the minister and the 
secretary. To quote the Commission: 

“There is a disinclination among quite a 
number of Ministers to welcome frank and 
impartial advice from the Secretary or his aid and 
an inclination to judge him by his willingness to 
do what they wish him to do. Instances are not 
wanting of ministers preferring a convenient 


subordinate to a strong one and thereby making 
the Jatter not only ineffective but a sulky and 
unwilling worker. This has also bred a tendency 
on the part of an increasing number of civil 
servants to attempt to anticipate the minister's 
wishes and proffer their advice accordingly. A 
further development of this unhealthy trend is 
the emergence of personal affiliations leading 
to an element of ‘politicisation’ among the civil 
servants.” 

Armed with powers of transfer and suspension, 
the minister can browbeat the ciyil servant and 
ask him to fall in line. He can also distribute 
favours differentially. Very few civil servants are 
able to withstand the pressures or forgo the 
temptations, 

In his analysis of the relationship between the 
minister and civil servant, Maheshwari points to 
a pessimistic future. As he concludes, 

The relationship between the political 
and the permanent executive has come to be 
characterised by a growing feeling of uneasiness, 
even suspicion and a civil servant’s uppermost 
consideration, today, is to play safe and to show 
only routine initiative and drive in his work. This 
breeds a tendency for over-consultation and 
most matters are pushed upward for decision 
making.“ . 

This is no doubt an alarming trend, For the 
bureaucracy the contemporary political scenario: 
presents uncertainties, contradictions and genv-_ 
ine problems of adjustment. The future depends 
on the extent of resilience it can display in the] 
years to come. 

In times of despair it is customary to fall 
back on British examples. As Peter Self explai 
the British situation, the political-administrat 
distinction in Britain is well understood and 
of the groups is highly cohesive. The gene 
administrators forming the elite group of 
civil service have maintained a long “traditi 
of common belief, attitudes and ethics.” 
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general administrator's forte in Britain is his 
understanding of the wholeness of government 
and an awareness of ministerial responsibility, 
Showing a peculiar mixture of compliance 
and independence, the general administrator 
= confidential policy adviser to’ the minister 
ts expected to speak out and:then shut up. 
On the question of relationship between the 
ahinister and the permanent secretary, Peter Self 
“observes: 
“The senior official has to give not only 
2 personal view (where appropriate) but an 
accumulated departmental one. Further, his 
views must be completely innocent of personal 
alignment with any political party. His task here is 
Hotso much to be a political eunuch as a political 
shameleon He has to enter sympathetically into 
the political aims of whatever government is in 
power, as a duty pointing out all the difficulties’ 
in the way of their realisation but resolutely 
Prepared to try and circumvent them if he is so 
required.” 
~ The relationship is thus characterised by 
Hexibilicy and pragmatism and the minister- 
administrator parmership is really a coalition of 
amateurs. 
The Fulton Committee on the Civil Service 
11968) found the senior administrators in 
ritain mostly engaged in policy advisory and 
inating roles, Few administrators thought 
they were managers,” At the highest level, 
‘the adininistrator is expected to understand the 
wholeness of government and to’ give advice 
on policy mattets in the larger political context. 
Organisational management by means of a 
Battery of techniques is a middle management 
jb. It is policy management which is expected 
of the top echelons of the bureaucracy, 
~The American federal government is unique 
im haying a changing class of top political 
tives who join their jobs along with the 
President after a presidential election They 


are personally selected by the President to act as 
his close advisers, subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. Most of them belong to the same party as 
the President. The top executives ate drawn from 
a variety of sources such as business and financial 
institutions, legal profession, universities and 
public service, The selection process is obviously 
guided by considerations of managerial skill and 
acceptance of the broad political philosophy of 
the new regime. Ability to get on well with the 
President and the Congress is of course a prime 
consideration. 

The presidential top advisers are thus 
temporary incumbents who come and go with 
the President. In this system, recruitment of 
the right kind of persons becomes as much 
problematic as maintaining continuity in top 
management. The advantages of this system 
need also to be acknowledged. The President 
has a fairly free hand to have his own men to 
manage the executive branch.The top executives 
share the President's political views. It is thus an 
openly partisan machinery of administration that 
is installed after every presidential election. With 
professional experts at the’ top, the highest level 
of management may not however be sensitive 
to the larger political issue of the day. The top 
executives may not work always as a cohesive 
group, as they are drawn from different walks of 
life and do not represent a general administrative 
class as in Britain or India. Still, the American 
system of political executives has worked 
reasonably well in the political environment of 
that country. 

The top management in France presents a 
still more interesting picture of bureaucratic 
ascendancy, The style of government in France is 
much more bureaucracy-oriented, as the French 
bureaucracy, well before the Fifth Republic had 
emerged as the custodian of public interest in 
the face” of frequent political instability. More 
like the American system, a French minister has 
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a cabinet of his own with the help of which 
he manages his: department. Traditionally, the 
minister's cabinet used to consist of his politic al 
supporters. Over the years, however, the cabinet 
posts have been bureaucratized and these are 
now occupied by career officials. Thus, in 
France career executives occupy positions which 
are clearly political in nature, French public 
administration is much more permissive in the 
matter of politicisation of the higher echelons of 
the civil service. The civil servants are permitted 
to contest in parliamentary elections and on 
being elected they can “keep their civil service 
rights in storage. Political activities of officials 
as mayors or councillors of local bodies are 
culturally accepted.””! 

These illustrations from a variety of political 
systems highlight the importance of ‘politics’ at 
the higher levels of government. The structure of 
top management in various countries has wied 
differently to arrange politics-administration 
relationships. There are distinct cultural 
peculiarities and administrative traditions across 
the nations that strongly influence the use of 
politics in the management of governmental 
affairs at higher levels. The examples certainly 
point out that in public administration politics 
is not such an ugly word as it is often made out 
to be. 
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Administrative Reform 


dministrative reform is essentially 
related to the idea of ‘change’ in 
dministration which is brought 
t through deliberate efforts. The nature of 
inistrative reform is to be clarified at the 
et. Second, reform efforts have to be related 
i i il 
the surrounding conditions that generate 
suppress demands for reform. Third, reform 
fegies differ from situation to situation and 
at solving different lands of administrative 
blems. The different types of reforms have 
efore to be identified and the reform process 
bs to be explained. Fourth, implementation 
problems perhaps more serious than 
nendation. The issues involved in the 
ementation of reform proposals deserve 
consideration. 


ING OF REFORM 


tministration being constantly involved in 
Heal action situations cannot afford to 

lin static. It has necessarily to change for 
sake of Sheer survival. Four pnncipal goals 
feorganisation identified by Mosher are: 
enging policy and programmes; improving 
uistrative effectiveness; solving personnel 
Slems; and countering pressures and threats 
outside organisation. Of these improving 
shisational effectiveness seems a more generic 
ective.' Paul Appleby in an insightful article 
first Hoover Comunission Report in the 

. Suggested two basic types of changes 


in administration; constant and episodic.’ The 
first type stands for incremental change that 
takes place in course of spontaneous adjustments 
to changing situations. New filing system, 
alterations, in procedures of work, reshuffling 
of postings are examples of this type. Episodic 
change is called ‘reorganisation’ by Appleby. It is 
much more wide-ranging in scope and content 
involving a major shake-up in government. 

Administrative reform has this episodic 
character. Gerald Caiden defines it asthe artificial 
inducement of administrative transformation, 
against resistance’. Three interrelated properties 
of reform are: moral purpose, artificial 
transformation and resistance. A reform proposal 
is aimed at improving the status quo: it marks a 
departure from existing set-up; and opposition 
to the proposal is assumed. Caiden makes a 
distinction between reform and change. The 
latter is a self-adjusting organisational response 
to changing conditions, while reform becomes 
necessary to remedy the malfunctioning of the 
natural administrative processes. : 

Administrative development needs to be dis- 
tinguished from administrative reform. As Fred 
Riggs has defined it, administrative develop- 
ment is concerned with the growing capacity 
of administrative systems to make choices and 
exercise discretion to bring about changes in 
the environment by deliberate and conscious 
decisions. 

Administrative reform can be considered as a 
process in the sequential sense. The circumstances 
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in which the demands for reform are articulated, 
the need for such reform as acknowledged by 
the reformers, the methods adopted to frame and 
examine reform proposals and their acceptance 
and implementation form discrete phases of a 
CONLLNUOUS process. 


Conprrions oF REFORM 


Admunistrative reform ts aimed at changing 
what exists. It is thus related to the existing 
adntinistrative set-up. Second, many interests 
and groups get involved in the reform process. 
Proposals for reform have fiaturally to weather 
opposition and conflicting views, as there are 
‘vested interests’ in the maintenance of status 
quo. What looks good (reform) to some is 
considered bad by others, Third, administranve 
reform forms part of a larger political process 
and should be considered in relation to it. 
Reform proposals are often conceived in narrow, 
mechanical terms. This is what Montgomery* 
has characterised as ‘adapting static model of 
administrative perfection to dynamic political 
reality’. Administration as a machine is sought 
to be differentiated from its political ecology. 
Norton Long's warning in this connection 
is very relevant as he observes that attempts 
to solve administrative problems in isolation 
from the structure of power and purpose in 
the polity are bound to be illusory,’ Fourthly, 
a related issue is the status of the bureaucracy 
in a country where reform proposals are being 
considered In this connection a distinctuon has 
to be made between instrumental bureaucracies 
and institutional bureaucracies. In the Weberian 
sense, instrumental bureaucracies are ‘instruments’ 
in the hands of the political masters, Once 
the political leaders frame reform proposals, 
the governmental agencies are expected to 
accept and implement them. Institutional 
bureaucracies, on the other hand, are not 


dispensable tools or instruments. They might 
have been created for instrumental purposes, 
but in course of ume they transcend this role 
and develop expressive or value significance for 
both their own members and the community 
at large." The ex-colonial countries like India 
have inherited institutional bureaucracies with 
a fairly autonomous character that developed 
under conditions of administrative hegemony.” 
During the colonial period, the bureaucracy was 
the master and it ruled virtually unchecked by 
political overseers. Montgomery has explained 
the problems of administrative reform under 
conditions of bureaucratic hegemony thus:"" 

“Bureaucracies are not easily mobilised by 
external forces, Even when the public does 
make its demands known, the bureaucracy may 
lack the empathy necessary to develop a sense of 
urgency in its response. In most underdeveloped 
countries, both sides of the demand-response 
formula are weak; public possesses scanty 
resources for expressing its interests and the 
bureaucracy has little sympathy for the 
conditions under which most citizens live. The 
forces that compel or induce bureaucracies to 
follow a desired rationale in these circumstances 
are much more complicated than the legal 
relationships, the prestigious hierarchies and the 
popular demands that have supported reforms 
in autocracies or Western democracies, Because 
of the greater difficulty of using reform as 2 
means of changing bureaucratic behaviour ip 
the newly independent countries, a wider range 
of sanctions and especially those invoking the 
participation of competing subsystems, is called 
for”. 

In the developing countries, administrative 
reform is badly needed; yet it faces almost insy- 
perable difficulties, The institutional bureaucra- 
cies are deeply entrenched in the political sys 
tems, of these countries. They, claim superiority 
over the political executive and try to ‘buy 


olitical leaders and defy public pressures’. They 
tinate the fora where reform proposals are 
ussed and the proposals are processed by 
. Reforming institutional bureaucracies is 
erefore more a political issue than a purely 
gerial one.“"The key to the reform of in- 

tutional bureaucracies ..... would appear to be 
questioning of the legitimacy of the institu- 
n and thereby, its autonomy and self direction, 
Y placing it, along with its values’and practices, 
der the spotlight of public scrutiny”. 
Acceptance of the real supremacy of 
© political executive, independent audit of 
fucratic functioning and closer citizens’ 
pervision are necessary to reduce the autonomy 
distrength of the institutional bureauctacy. To 
extent secrecy in government will be removed 
¢ open government promoted, this will lead 
a the gradual weakening of the institutional 
Ureaucracy and its steady transformation 
into an instrumentalist role. In other words, 
strative reform, to be actually realised, 
ds political will and political direction. So 
ng as the culture of the colonial bureaucracy 
on and the top bureaueracy remains 
entrenched in political positions, genuine reform 

iinlikely to be proposed and pursued. At any 

te, taking the top bureaucracy along is an 
important precondition of reform. 


PES OF REFORM 


Reform proposals vary in their sweep and depth. 
‘Wheir significance also varies depending on what 
@pects of administration becomes the target of 
‘change. Some proposals may attract the attention 
of the press and the public. There are usually 
‘many others that rarely create any Commotion. 
‘One way of classifying the reform proposals is to 
tefer to the extent of administrative space affected 
by them. A proposal may have far-reaching 
‘SOnsequences for the administration as a whole 
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or for a large segment of it. fr may have entire 
administration-wide significance. By contrast, 
another proposal may be directed toward one 
specific aspect or a single department and would 
thus be of much’ narrower scope. Creation of 
vigilance cells in every ministry or the setting up 
of the Department of Administrative Reforms at 
the Centre in 1964 fills in the first group; while 
creation of the Steel Authority of India (SAIL) 
or the proposal to split up the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India for more decentralised 
decision making, falls in the second. 

Another way of classifying the reform 
Proposals is to refer to their substantive contents. 
If the first classificatory scheme is concerned 
with ‘how much” of administration is being 
affected, the second is concerned with ‘what’ 
is being affected. Sabstantively, administrative 
organisations are composed of three inter-related 
elements: structure, process and behaviour 
Adminiscrative reform is often directed toward 
these three elements either separately or jointly. 

Structural reform is very consmon in public ad- 
ministration. The basic concern here is with di- 
vision of work, delegation and decentralisation, 
creation of autonomous agencies and setting up 
of coordinating mechanisms to harmonise the 
actions of interdependent units. Most reform 
proposals concentrate on these themes. 

Procedural reform is also frequently suggested 
and pursued in government organisations, This 
may involve changes in financial rules,alreration 
of work procedures (e.g. changes in filing 
methods, forms etc.) and general attenypes to 
avoid red tape. Much of the work’ done by the 
Staff Inspection Unit in the Union Ministry of 
Finance would fall in this category. Application 
of a battery of management techniques to 
different administrative situations also belongs 
to this class of reform. PPBS, operations research, 
systems analysis etc. are now widely used in 
public administration. New technologies ‘like 
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the computer and data-processing machines are 
being used now-a-days vo facilitate better and 
quicker operations in government. Introduction 
of these techniques does not of course mean 
their real acceptance. Techniques and, machines 
in many public organisations remain mere show- 
pieces or are not genuinely internalised by the 
employees. Automation has special problems in 
terms of changing inter-personal relations. and 
role displacement. 

Behavioural reform isa relatively new 
thing so far as government organisations 
are concerned. Bureaucracy has often. been 
criticised for its impersonal character and 
dehumanising consequences. Behavioural 
changes have therefore been suggested to improve 
interpersonal and intergroup relanonships 
within the bureaucracy. Also such changes are 
advocated to make the administration serve the 
public better. Participative management and 
sensitivity training have gained, wide currency 
in recent times in public administration. The 
former is aimed at creating on atmosphere 
of togetherness by offering opportunities of 
participation to different grades of employees. 
Sensitivity training is directly oriented towards 
attitudinal change and has now become quite 
fashionable in government training institutions. 
It remains however a debatable question how 
far behavioural changes can be really produced 
by one shot and individual-centred training 
programmes, 

Special importance is attached to organisation 
development or OD as a technique to bring 
about planned organisational change, Originally 
started in business organisations, OD programmes 
are being tried out in public organisations also. 
Conceived basically as an ongoing educational 
process, OD aims at opumum utilisation of 
human resources for organisational renewal by 
laying emphasis on inter-personal processes rather 
than on structure, procedure, or technology. 


Major emphasis in OD is on team-building, 
communication and collaborative problem- 
solving, 

Organisation development programmes have 
made use of applied behavioural science. Their 
application to public administration poses some 
genuine difficulties, As Golembiewski points 
out, government organisations have special fea- 
tures like openness to many kinds.of influences, 
greater variety of interests, reward structures and 
values at subgroup levels, absence of a clear-cut 
management group and weak linkages between 
executives and operating managers, Also, the 
“habit background’ of public agencies is umque. 
Reluctance to delegate, legalism, emphasis on 
security, stress on caution and procedure and less 
strongly developed concept of professional man- 
agement deserve special mention in this context. 
OD programmes have to face these challenges 
and constraints in public administration,” 

The different types of reforms, as described 
above,are usually considered separately. Structural 
reform may ignore behavioural implications 
and procedural changes are often suggested 
without examining their wider import for the 
organisation as a whole. The full benefits 
reform are thus rarely reaped in the absence 
a coherent reform perspective 


RUgFORM PROCESS 


Administrative reform is never an one 
job. A progressive government interested 
maintaining a certain standard of perfor 
has to continuously adjust its adminis 
machinery to the various kinds of changes & 
the society. When performance standards 
to be improved, reform becomes much 
important. The Government of India set up 
many as eighteen committees, and co: i 
to inquire into one or more segments of 
administration. The Administrative Refe 


mmission! (1966-70) was set up with most 
aprehensive terms of reference embracing 

st the entirety of public administration 
India. The Railway Reforms Committee 
set up (May, 1981) to suggest measures 
improving the capability of the railways to 
andl higher volume of traffic in the coming 
les. The Committees work was related to 
Organisation and working of only one public 
and it could mainly make projective 

mumendations, 
These examples clearly indicate that reform, 
ther comprehensive or sectoral, 1s a deliberate 
Ort, It is initiated at a particular point of time, 
ssed at length and carefully formulated 
wider dissemination. The reform proposals 
then finalised and internalised by relevant 
SmEnisations for actual implementation. What 
ppens at the time of implementation need 
be monitored so that the reform proposals 


Thus conceived, administrative reform isa 
ocess that can be broken down into discrete 
hases from the perception of problems to the 
plementation of reform proposals to solve 
ose problems. One way of describing the 
peess is to follow Herbert Simon's model of 
cision-making. The three stages in Simon's 
ormulation—search, design and choice—apply 
ally well to the reform process. The search 
lage refers to the appreciation of the need for 
inistrative change. At the design phase, the 
ferent alternatives to cope with change are 
ansidered along with their probable benefits 
and costs. The choice phase is concerned with 
selection of one alternative for practical 


A very similar process-model has been 
geested by Caiden." It is much more elaborate 
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(a) Awareness of need for administrative 
change; 

() Formulation of goals and objectives, 
strategy and tactics; 

(c) Implementation of reform; 

(d) Evaluation of reform in terms of the 
reformer’s objectives. 


Effective awareness of need for change starts 
when problems are aired and proposals to solve 
these suggested. Administrative reform becomes 
necessary when the administration is: 


(i) Unable to cope with rising demands 
coming from clients; 

(ii) Unable to anticipate future demands 
those are likely to be put on it; 

(iii) Lacking in effective methods to cope 
with its ongoing and. protective 
activities, 

Usually, awareness of change is blocked by a 
number of factors. Tolerance of maladministration 
may be high in a particular society. The top 
management may be in favour of status quo. 
So, reform ideas will not be entertained and 
are likely to be nipped in the bud. There may 
be resource constraints and the organisation 
may not be prepared to invest extra funds for 
reform. To talk of reform is to deviate from the 
current state of affairs. Formal organisations tend 
to socialise individuals into conformist roles. 
Reform proposals are therefore unconventional. 
The initiator of reform has to face criticism and 
even punishment. A reformer is some kind of a 
rebel who must have the courage and confidence 
to stand up to the pressures of conformisim, social 
ostracization and organisational intimidation. 
Administrative knowledge and skill, a sense of 
politics and a moral commitment to reform 
are essential prerequisites. Hence, as Caiden 
observes, ‘reform is the work of minority’. 

Reform proposals find easy acceptance in 
situations of uncertainty, disorganisation and 
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dislocation. Ideological commitment to change 
also facilitates administrative reform, There must 
be status quo-upsetting socio-economic and 
political circumstances like regime change, eco- 
nomic crisis, rapid urbanisation, poverty and 
rising crime rate, which would impel changes 
in administration to- cope with the unusual situ- 
ations. 

‘The second stage is concerned with proper 
diagnosis and remedial action. Once a problem 
has been identified (e.g. low productivity, high 
turnover of personnel etc.), one has to go deep 
into its causes and formulate concrete suggestions 
for remedial action. Both ‘relevant knowledge 
and creative thought’ are necessary to propose 
workable remedies. Goals and objectives of 
teform ate to be clearly stated and strategy and 
tacticy to push through reform in the face of 
opposition and suspicion worked out: 

Reform proposals , can be incremental 
or comprehensive, imitative or creative. 
Generally, incremental changes are suggested 
for practical reasons of acceptability and quick 
implementation. Similarly, imitation is much 
easier than innovation. The proposal for reform 
gives reference to other countries, organisations 
or situations where a specific method is said to 
have worked well. This.is so very convincing an 
argument, Innevation would: have raised many 
questions and doubss. 

Formulation of reform proposals includes 
diagnosis of the roor causes of maladministration, 
drafting of feasible proposals, convincing people 
about their soundness, confronting opposition 
and keeping some provision ofan escape route in 
case of failure; Complex and sweeping proposals 
are looked with suspicion and need more time 
for acceptance and implementation. Usually, 
reforin) proposals are judged critically atthe initial 
stages, when these are to be explained clearly to 
dispel doubts and win support. Acceptance of 
reforms is more likely” 

(a) “If they are tailored to local circumstances, 


implemented through existing institutions 
and invite local participauon; (b) if existing 
institutions are not condemned, out of hand, 
that is, if attention is given to extolling the 
virtues of reform rather than the defects of the 
unreformed; and if they are based on critical 
rather than uncritical nen operauonalism:”"* 

The. reformer has to enlarge his area of 
support. His strategy could therefore be ‘to win 
over vested interests, opponents and neutrals if 
possible while strengthening support. Reforms 
may preferably be on the basis of a long-term 
plan and by several stages. There can be a built- 
in experimentalism within the reform, plan so 
that if things go wrong at any stage, the plan 
should be flexible enough to permit necessary 
adjustments in the light of experience. The role 
of leadership in pushing through reform hardly 
needs any emphasis. Those wha propése reforms 
must have a lafge! following and should be 
holding important position in the organisations 
concerned, Their personalities in terms 
leadership qualities and general acceptability 
help in popularising the reform proposals. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


While analysing implementation © 
reforms, Caiden refers to four methods 
implementation:" 


(i) Reforms imposed through politic 
revolution; 

(i) Reforms introduced to rem 
organisational rigidity; 

ii) Reforms through the legal system; 
(iv) Reforms through changes in atticude. 


Administration is shaped and influen 
by political forces. When one political 
is replaced by another, the change is bo 
to affect the structure and working of 
administration. This happens even in times 
peaceful political changes in the course of 
democratic governance. A revolunonary cha: 


colonialism giving place to constitutional 
peracy or a sudden coup signifies radical 
fSrmation of the power elite through shifts 
he power base. Sweeping administrative 
ms are likely to follow such radical political 
normal times it is the bureaucracy 
if feels the need for minor administrative 
ges. Strains and Stresses aré detected in its 
eration and excessive rigidity in structure and 
itions is sought to be removed. Almost as a 
dof defence mechanism, impulses for reform 
from withity the bureaucracy. The changes 
place in several forms stich as personnel 
thuffling, research, promotion, alteration of 
ures and regulations. encouragement of 
vation and initiitive and better public 
Hons, 

Administrative reform through changes in the 
al system is a very common phenomenon. A 
law on land reforms or local government 
8 usher in very significant changes in 
siministration. Ac the time of framing the 
and in course of legislative debates and 
cussions, the proposed reforms receive wide 
icity. The stage of legislation is usually 
ded by consultations and deliberations in 
fora such as committees or commissions, 
press and so on. 

Reform through attitudinal changes involves 
sanipulation of the human side of enterprise. 
dministrative organisations consist essentially 
human beings. Formal changes in structures, 
and regulations may not produce the desired 
unless these“changes are appreciated and 
epted by the organisational members. To 
sote Caiden, “Lasting reforms cannot depend 
a the superiority of power of the coercion 
nonbelievers. Ultimately, those who resist 
forms have to be won over in spirit as well 
body. Their attitudes must change or be 
banged.”!7 

Attitudinal changes are not easy to bring 
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about. There may be outward signs of change, 
but really the old ways of doing things may 
persist. Behavioural sciences have been engaged 
in researches on various methods of bringing 
about changes in attitudes to facilitate both 
organisational growth and individual satisfaction. 
Administrative reform as beavioural change and 
adaptation opens up new ways of organisational 
renewal that are expected to be continuous and 
informal.” 

The methods ofimplementation suggested by 
Caiden ate really‘sources' of reform.Revolutionary 
change, bureaucratic awareness, legislative 
intervention and attitudinal transformation 
provide the impulses for administrative reform. 
Implementation per se is a more mundane job 
involving organisational arrangement to oversee 
the actual execution of specific reform proposals. 
For example, the Department of Administrative 
Reforms (later called Department of Personnel 
and Administrative Reforms) became the nodal 
agency in the Government of India to process 
and watch over implementation of the reform 
proposals contained in the several reports of 
the Administrative Reforms Commission. 
Usually, the responsibility for ‘processing’ the 
recommendations ofa committee is entrusted toa 
smaller comntittee or to some senior officers. The 
head ofthe department/agency has to see that the 
reform proposals pertaining to his organisation 
are actually pursued and implemented within 
a definite time frame. When reforms involve 
creation of new posts and procurement of new 
material and equipment, budgetary adjustments 
have to be made accordingly. Sanctions are also 
to be obtained from appropriate authorities 
and tenders and contracts negotiated in time. 
Implementation would thus mean operationalising 
of the specific proposals and their enforcement 
within a definite time frame. Experience shows 
that ‘reform proposals very often remain in files 
and shelves for want of attention and supervision. 
Reforms that adversely affect the interests of the 
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top bureaucracy are likely to, be forgotten and 
those that benefit them are likely to be pursued 
in right earnest. 


EVALUATION 


Reforms, when accepted and implemented, 
should be monitored and evaluated. In course of 
the implementation process many problems and 
difficulties are likely to arise. The organisation 
must be prepared to receive these signals of 
dysfunction and make necessary adjustments 
to the original proposals. This presupposes a 
plan of implementation in a phased manner, 
At cach stage the expected result should be 
predetermined and as the implementation 
process gets going the actual results should be 
compared with the expected ones, 

Evaluation is concerned with the examination 
of the final outcome of implementation, The 
objecuves of reforms, as originally conceived, 
need to be specified and concretised, to the 
optimum. For example, an original proposal 
to improve environmental standard has to be 
made more specific for evaluation purposes. 
How much reduction in atmospheric pollugon 
is attempted? How many parks and open spaces 
have to be created or renovated? How many 
trees have to be planted? What kind of checks 
should be imposed on automobiles? These and 
many other questions should be raised and 
answered at the outset to operationalise the 
concept of improving environmental standard, 
Without such specification, the organisational 
and procedural changes that would be effected 


to bring about improvement cannot be evaluated ~ 


scientifically. r 

Admittedly, there are many methodological 
problems involved in the evaluation of 
administrative. reforms. Success measured 
merely in terms of contribution to the ultimate 
objectives of administrative performance may 
be illusory, 


Even if performance meets the standard, this 
may not have contributed to ‘social efficiency or 
the public interest’ The end results of reform may 
not have been due solely to its implementation. 
Government operations can rarely be attributed 
to the performance of a single agency. The 
interactions with the environment (client, 
politician, business etc.) and the sister,agencies 
are not easy to separate from the single-handed 
working of a particular agency. 

Nevertheless, evaluation of reforms should 
be_an integral part of a reform process. These. 
difficulties are no doubt genuine and to 
circumvent these, more rigorous. methods of 
evaluation need to be evolved. Unless it can be 
proved objectively that reforms lead to definite 
improvement and produce concrete results, 
further reforms may not be easy to propose and 
pursue, 


ADMINISTRATIVE RLEPFORMS IN PRACTICE 


Ideas about administrative reforms (AR)— 
theoretical conceptual understandings—are 
derived from the world of administrative practice, 
AR is intensely practical, In fact the origin of 
the intellectual field called Public Administration 
(PA) can be traced to the nineteenth century 
Wilsonian exhortation for building up a science 
of administration for reforming administration, 

AR efforts are as old as organised government 
as an institution. The underlyirg reasons for 
these may be many such as the birth of a new 
political regime (¢.g-Post-Independence Indi 
emergence of a new vision of collective life ( 
Development Agenda of Third World countries) 
major environmental influences buffeting govern— 
ment such as Globalisation and Neo-liberalist 
trend and externally induced (particularly, done 
driven) change programme, like, the Structural 
Adjustment Policy of the World Bank. 

‘In the 1960s India had embarked upon 
wide-ranging and fairly massive adminis 
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reforms enterprise. The main guiding idea was to 
“*modernise’ public administrative machinery and 
procedures and to make a close firtberween public 
administration and the developmental needs of 
the country. China in 1998 initiated a long- 
drawn-out process of reforms motivated by both 
‘internal and external causes. Chinese ‘socialism’ 
had to be adjusted to global economic forces 
and to the need for internal ‘market’ economy, 
demand for new employment creation and the 
testructuring of the large number of public 
enterprises, particularly the loss-making ones. 
Similarly, many countries—both ‘developed’ 
and ‘developing’—have in recent times been 
engaged in wide-ranging AR efforts. 

As regards African countries (particularly 
Sub-Saharan Africa, it has been observed that 
ene could identify distinct periods of AR 
exercises starting with (a) post-independence 
efforts to maintain delivery of public services 
and sustain public administration; (b) creation 
of public enterprises in almost all sectors and 
centrally controlled development projects 
administration in the 1960s and 70s; (c) reforms 
under externally induced structural adjustment 
policy in the 1980s onward — basically "down- 
izing’ and wage-bill reduction efforts; and (d) 
4ntroduction of ‘governance’ programme in the 
1990s with emphasis on rule of law,accountability 
and transparency, citizens’ participation and civil 
society's involvement in social development. 

Broadly, a general sequencing of reforms in 
public administration can be presented in the 
following way: 


(i) Changes in governmental structures, 
organisations, functions and personnel as 
first generation reforms; 

(i) Reforms in public ‘management’ as 
second generation reforms; and 

(iii) Third generation reforms characterised 
by broad ‘governance” agenda providing 
for accountability and transparency, 
citizens’ participation and responsive 


public administration and ethical values 
in administration. 

This is obviously a broad thumb-nail sketch of 
wide-ranging AR efforts in different continents 
and countries. Any change programme has always 
to take into account situational peculiarities of 
the country concerned—its institutional history, 
culture and demographic and resources position 
and external relationships. A rigid blueprint idea 
of AR is obviously nota feasible proposition. Also, 
indiscriminate transplanting of institutions from 
one country to another without proper regard 
for the specificities (situational peculiarities) of 
the recipient country has been found, as per 
experience, to be non-workable, 


Wortp Bank's Rerorms ExPERIENCES 


In this context, it is worthwhile recounting 
the rich experiences of the World Bank in 
the broad field of civil service reforms. There 
have been varied types and complex modes 
of reform. For instance, governments have 
reshaped rigid, hierarchical bureaucracies into 
flexible, decentralized and citizeti-responsive 
organisations. In quite a few countries, sweeping 
reforms processes have been on, pushing through 
radical, systematic transformations based on the 
‘new public management’ model. Reforms have 
been made in terms of narrower government 
functions (down-sizing), demands for value for 
money and a definitive focus on results. More 
conservative reforms in other countries have 
attempted incremental improvements, without 
much of an alteration in the basic administrative 
structures and functions, 

The major highlights of Bank’s track record 
in this area are presented here, drawing on the 
Bank’s PREM notes (public sector), no.31, 1999, 
The purpose is. not to. glorify the Bank's role 
but to provide a sketch of the complexities and 
problems of real life reforms efforts in specific 
(developing country) situations.— 
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In line with first generation ‘neo-liberal’ 
civil service reforms ideas, the central concern 
of Bank's reforms policy had been to bring 
balance to government pay and employment and 
practices, This is the conventional *downsizing’ 
exercise that has riot been politically acceprable 
at many places. Hence, a major paradigm 
shift in reforms enterprise took place soon 
in terms of formulation of a broader policy 
embracing ‘revamping government functions 
and organisational structures, improving human 
resources policies in central, local and sector 
governments, revising legal and regulatory 
framework, providing institutional support 
for deventralisation and managing the process 
through which these changes are implemented” 
Civil service reform, on Bank’s own admission, 
has usually been like ‘palliative measures to solve 
problems that require major surgery”? 

Reflecting on whatever has been achieved 
so far in the area of AR, Bank's creative 
remimscences are worth our quotation in this 
context. 

To start with, it has been observed that too 
often ‘techriical administrative fixes have been 
applied to fundamental problems of political 
economy”. lgnoring critical links with other 
parts of the larger politico-administrative system, 
reforms attempts have tended to assume narrow 
technical exercise. Any worthwhile reforms ex- 
erdise has to have a comprehensive and realistic 
framework as well as an outline of indicative 
instruments of support for it. On the issue of 
more converitional pay and employment policies 
reform, the comment has been that such partial 
policies are ‘necessary but insufficient conditions 
for performance and capacity improvements’. 
Mere ‘downsizing’ is not the solution: the goal 
has to be fixed on long-term right-sizing and 
performance improvements. 

In this connection, some important principles 
enunciated (implicitly) are: 


e Addressing first order questions about 


the 1912 of the state with important 
implications for functions, structures 
and organisations and the processes of 
government. 

Working out functional links between 
civil service management and the frame- 
work of controls and incentives em- 
bodied in the government's financial 
management systems and forging strong 
links particularly between personnel 
and budget functions essential for sound 
goveriiment management, 

e Making well-thought-out decisions 
about decentralisation/dilution keeping 
in mind implications for personnel, 
functions and finances and considering, 
in this context, their linkages with 
policies related to central civil services 
departments. 

e Ensuring coherence and consistency 
in reforms programme by tiking into 
account the linkages between central 
government's civil service reforms 
and institutional reforms in individual 
sectors such as health and education 
with high concentration of government 
personnel 

 Purstting a flexible approach to reforms 
in view of the exceedingly complex 
nature of governmental reforms as 
institutional reforms require adaptability 
and participants’ understanding and 
commitment to reforms goals. 

Avoiding blind adoption of ‘new public 
management’ recipes and finding the 
right reforms strategy to carry out 
the essential tasks by leveraging scarce 
resources through, among other things, 
creative technology application oF 
innovative management initiatives. 


CAUTIONARY REMARKS 


Admittedly, AR. initiatives and experiments 


time-consuming, long-gestational and 
inty-producing, apart from being costly 
in monetary and personnel terms. Hence, 
cautionary remarks should be in order in this 
text. First, conventional ‘projects’ approach 
reforms is based on ‘engineering model’ with 
hasis on tight time frame and de-emphasis 
the human variables. Second, a highiy 
n ted and long rolling approach to reforms 
Reeds to be avoided to obviate overloading 
of the already burdensome requirements of 
government reform. Third, reforms initiatives 
have to make sure chat obsolete and discarded 
systems are not installed in the name of ‘reforms’ 
impeding thereby progressive change which is at 
the heart of any worthwhile AR exercise. Fourth, 
guidance on the design and implementation 
ef carefully sequenced governmental reforms 
cannot be provided through a universal (one- 
size-fits-all) blueprint approach. Countries must 
be able to choose reforms path and modalities 
that are appropriate for their specific needs and 
circumstances. “Will to change’ is very basic to 
a country’s reforms initiative and its determined 
pursuit and longer term sustenance. 


SUMMING UP 


Tosum up, administrative reform is an important 
issue in public administration. Its need is widely 
felt and its modalities are currently receiving 
considerable attention. Reforms serve'a number 
of purposes and are of various types. There are 
distinct phases through which reform proposals 
are to pass. Reforms depend for their success 
on able leadership, correct diagnosis and grasp 
of the situation, proper sense of timing, wider 
support base, careful planning and phasing of 
proposals, command over resources and above 
all a sound understanding of ‘politics.’ The 
implementation of reforms has to be planned 
properly and monitoring should be a part of 
the implementation process. It has to be clearly 
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proved that reforms produce expected results. 
Hence, evaluation should be an integral part of 
reform. 
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Comparative Public Administration 


s a subfield, comparative public 
Avs (CPA) cannot claim 

a long history, Since the writings of 
Aristotle, interest in comparative governmental 
systems has been a lively field of academic 
and practical inquiry. Nations have been 
interested in organising their executive branch 
of government; and.as they tried to innovate 
administratively, they studied and adopted 
practices of other countries. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, revolutionaries and 
reformers in Europe looked across boundaries 
for institutions to copy or reject. “Undoubtedly 
the most important comparative research was 
earned out between 1895 and 1920, not by 
comparative law professors or participants in 
international congress, but by a sociologist, Max 
Weber”. We owe to Weber the core concept of 
the field bureaucracy — as part of a comparative 
typology of the forms of domination: tradition, 
charisma and legal-rationality, Since then major 
comparative studies in the USA had been made 
by European-trained scholars whose central 
focus was: the role of bureaucracies in modern 
government. 

Comparative public administration has been 
widened and deepened by scholarly interest 
in the administration of third world countries, 
especially after World War II. But the field had” 
its earlier cultivators in Europe and America 
such as Finer, Carl Friedrich among others. 


Basic INTEREST AND EVOLUTION 


CPA is basically interested in cross-cultural 
public administration. The founding fathers like 
Leonard White thought that cultural factors 
did not make any difference in administrative 
settings, as in their view, there were universal 
‘principles’ applicable to situations anywhere 
and everywhere but, writers like Robert Dahl 
and Dwight Waldo pointed ont those cultural 
factors could make public administration in one 
nation different from that in another. As Dahl has 
explained, “The comparative aspects of public 
administration have largely been ignored and as 
long as the study of public administration is not 
comparative, claim for ‘science of administration’ 
sounds rather hollow. 

CPA got real impetus in 1962 when the 
Comparative Administration Group (GAG) of 
the American Society for Public Administration 
(ASPA) received fairly lavish funding from the 
Ford Foundation at a time when the Cold War 
was at its height, Ford funding was terminated 
in 1971, as research was oriented more towards 
theory-building rather than empirical and prac- 
tical problem-solving. As Ferrel Heady has put 
it, CPA addresses five motivatirig concerns the: 

(a) Search for theory; 

(b). Urge for practical application; 

(c) Incidental contribution of the broader 
field of comparative politics; 
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(@) Interest of researchers. trained in the 
tradition of administrative law; 

{e) Comparative analysis of ongoing 
problems of public administration. 


CPA is different from public administration in 
fwo major respects: First, public administration 
Bas generally been culture-bound. The discipline 
mm USA and UK, for instance, ts grounded m 
politico-administrative realities of the two 
countries. Second, public administration 
generally differs from CPA in respect of its 
‘otigins. The discipline, as it has evolved in USA, 
has been practitioner-oriented and involved 
im the real world of administration. CPA, by 
contrast, has attempted to build theory and seek 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge. 

The earlier stage of CPA was enriched by the 
steady growth of a subfield called development 
administration. From 1960 to 1970, when 
development administration dominated CPA, 
Fred Riggs chaired ASPA’s CAG Group. It 
# small wonder, therefore, that much of the 
work in CPA has revolved around the ideas of 
Riggs-who had abiding interest in the public 
administration of the developing countries. 
As Riggs desired, CPA was to be ‘empirical, 
nomothetic and ecological — that is, to put 
crudely, factual and scientific, abstracted and 
generalized, systematic and non-parochial.” 


Features or CPA 


There are certain distinctive features of CPA. 
First, it is a relatively young sub-field that 
emerged only after World War II. Second, 
there are competing and diverse approaches 
to the study-of CPA which is due to different 
disciplinary contributions, as also due to the 
over-enthusiasm of scholars in the field to chart 
out new directions. Third, by 1962, Raggs could. 
note more and more nomothetic and ecological 
approaches, indicating thereby application of 


scientific rigour to analysis, Alongside this 
movement, there was simultaneously another 
distinct thrust noticeable among scholars in the 
wake of post-behavioural revolution in political 
science. At this phase, emphasis on normative 
considerations could be seen side by side with 
empirical analyses. Fourth, the field has been 
dominated by American scholars mainly due to 
Ford Foundation’s support, as also due to the 
American scholars’ deep interest in the newly 
independent nations—their culture, politics and 
administration. Fifth, CPA could be seen having 
two basic motivational concerns; theory~building 
and administrative problems of the developing 
countries. 

As one author has summed up the two 
major reasons for the emergence of CPA (or 
why compare?):; One, the need for comparison 
as a pre-requisite for the development of 
a science of public administration (as earlier 
emphasised by Dahl and others) and Two, the 
need for comparison in the interest of practical 
governance and knowledge of facts. 

CPA can help students, practical administrators 
and other experts know and understand more 
about public administration in other countries. 
Also,CPA facilitates the possibility ofadministrative 
reform in the form of transplantation of certain 
administrative institutions and practices from 
other countries.” 


METHODOLOGIES AND MopeELs 


CPA has been defined as the theory of public 
administration applied to diverse cultures and 
national settings and the body of factual data, by 
which it can be examined and tested. While this 
is acknowledged as a laudable objective, there are 
major methodological and conceptual problems 
involved in 'theory-building’. For instance, 
‘democracy’ is a concept that is used liberally 
by most countries, irrespective of the nature of 
rule actually obtaining in them.'Administration’ 
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itself may not be the same thing everywhere. As. 
R.B. Jain has pointed out, The study of CPA 
has given rise to problems of methodological 
concern and of conceptual focus. Scholars have 
been greatly preoccupied with the construction 
of models and typologies of political regimes and 
institutions and the delineation. of geographic 
cultural areas—an activity prominentalsoin and 
shared with comparative politics. The range of 
concepts associated with the term ‘bureaucracy’ 
and its ideal ype has been extensively used. The 
so-called achon theory and the concepts and 
language of (Parsonian) structural-functionalism 
have often been involved and related and 
overlapping but different and broader concept 
of ecology is also frequently set forth as 
important. Equilibriam theory, particularly the 
idea of a ‘system’ with ‘inputs’ and ‘outputs’, is 
prominent. Most of the concepts and phrases 
of contemporary behavioural science are being 
used and there is reference, for example, to 
matters such as communication theory and 
mulu-varian analysis.”* 


Two Mopets 


Although there have been intermittent efforts to 
construct ‘models’ of administration, two major 
‘models’ have come up for discussion among 
students of CPA; The Bureaucratic Model and 
the Prismatic-sala Model. 

The bureaucratic model is derived from Max 
Weber's conceptualisation of ‘bureaucracy’ as the 
most rational organisation, The Weberian model 
has been discussed in details elsewhere. It has 
been generally accepted ‘that the legal-rational 
concept of authority is normally associated with 
the developed capitalist democracies and they 
alone are capable of sustaining administrative 
structures approximating the bureaucratic 
model. Comparative studies on bureaucracy are 
numerous. More notable scholars, like Morroe 
Berger, Alfted Diamont, Fertel Heady and 
Robert Presthus have come out with revealing 


conclusions that the bureau¢ratic structure has 
functioned differently indifferent Afro-Asian 
countries, The studies have brought our close 
interactions between the administrative sub- 
system and the broader political system. It is 
quite common to observe that the boundaries 
of administrative organisations are difficult to 
maintain in situations of over-politicisation, 
The administrators have often crossed over to 
the political system and the same behaviour 
of boundary-crossing has been quite common 
among the politicians also, Personal loyalty, 
ideological pressures and cultural traits have been 
found to be influential in real life administrative 
operations. The size of the public sector 
measured in terms of certain indices such as 
economic growth, population, buoyant revenues, 
social and political changes etc. has been another 
important dimension of comparative studies on: 
public bureaucracies. Theories of the New Right 
have advocated down-sizing of government; 
whereas the developing countries have opted 
for enlargement of the public sector, Robert 
Pried has made interesting comparison between 
‘rich bureaucracies’ and ‘poor bureaucracies’. 
Also, his analysis of bureaucratic power in 
terms of control over state policy and that over 
society opens up possibilities of new ways of 
comparing bureaucracies. Again, the roles of 
‘military bureaucracies’ and ‘civil bureaucracies’ 
are interesting typologies for comparative 
bureaucratic studies.* 

The phenomenon of environment-adminis- 
tration interaction has been studied in depth by 
Fred Riggs whase ecological model has been as 
influential in administranve analysis as Weber's 
bureaucratic mode]. Commonly known as the 
prismatic-sola model, this second model has been 
based on the Parsonian structural fimctional 
approach. The Riggsian model, as elaborated 
in the following chapter, attenipts to exam+ 
ine how public administration is performed 
by different types of social structures. In this 
highly imaginative model, the administrative 
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sub-system is placed within the framework of a 

q T system (enyironment), The giand theory 
of prismatic society has influenced theorising in 
development administration—a sub-field which 
has often been equated with comparative public 
administration. The idea of ‘enclave’ deyelop- 
ment through introduction of micro instuwu- 
tions to push through development within the 
framework of under development has been one 
distinct trend in. comparative administrative ex- 
periments in developing countries, 

As a category by itself, ‘development admin- 
assation’ has flourished within the larger corpus 
of CPA literature with contribution from schol- 
ars belonging to different disciplines and nations. 
One recurring stand has been that development 
administradon is not only ‘different’ from ad- 
ministration in the developed countnies; it is 
also substandard or of lower quality, compared 
fo administration in the "First World’. As Rob- 
ert Fried has commented, “The development 
administration approach to comparative public 
administration tends to validate a Manichean 
view of administrative systems—all wonderful in 
the North, all despicable in the South (or vice 
versa). It tends to miss the hidden rationalities 
in Third World administration — the means of 
being effective and respectful of human dignity 
in different cultures. It cends to downplay the 
effectiveness and humanity of pre-bureaucratic, 
informal social means of controlling behav- 
jour and solving problems (e.g. crime control 
in Japan). It exaggerates the irrelevance of Third 
‘World studies for understanding of the advanced 
world... and downplays the potentialities for 
irrational-bureaucratic performance in the ad- 
vanced world. [t produces the same unrealistic 
view of government bureaucracy performance 
in the Third World as its objective correlative— 
the often idealised, just as often demonised, 
performance of advanced world bureaucracies”,* 
What it amounts to is that CPA has not always 
been a neutral academic field. There have been 


both overt and covert biases in favour of the 
admunistrative models of Western developed de- 
mocracies, This has often led to lop-sided view 
of administrative. reality and a certain neglect 
of the study of strengths of pre-bureaucratic 
social control of community life in many of the 
Third World, countries. Only now, for instance, 
the community management of bio-diversity 
in some of the so-called underdeveloped socie- 
ties is being applauded as scientific, rational and 
resource-conserving, 


PROBLEMS OF APPLICATION 


Applicability of the models of CPA in specific 
country situations has its problems. At the 
time of framing of India’s Constitution, for 
example, the idea of federalism was debated by 
the founding fathers: and what they actually 
adopted was different from the traditional model 
of federalism. India’s past history of governance 
and the special needs of the country weighed 
heavily in the minds of the framers. The models 
of CPA thus serve as a framework for analysing 
different aspects of administrative phenomena 
in a comparative perspective and they are useful 
in revealing clearly the social, economic and 
political bases in which administrative institutions 
are rooted. As R.B. Jain has observed: “The 
central problem in the study of CPA is that it 
is large enough to embrace all the phenomena 
that should be embraced without being, by 
virtue of its large dimensions, too unwieldy. 
The second problem is relating the universal and 
the unique in one system. The idea of universal 
runs through administrative study, for example, 
in the assertions of the ‘founding fathers’ to the 
most sophisticated of our contemporaries in 
the field but to make comparisons implies not 
only the identification of the universals but also 
discovering a criterion of differentiation,” 


Current Status 

In USA, the Comparative Administrative 
t 
' 


‘ 
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Group disbanded in 1973 immediately after 
the stoppage of financial support from the Ford 
Foundation; it merged with the International 
Committee of the American Society for Public 
Administration. Reflecting on the gradual 
decline of CPA, Golembiewski wrote: “Public 
administration should take note of the fact 
that comparative administration's failure rests 
substantully on a self-imposed failure experience 
{t set an unattainable goal, that is, in its early 
and persisting choice to seek a comprehensive 
theory or model in terms of which to define 
itself” 


Furure Prospect 


Lack of financial support, for a ume, reduced 
academic interest in comparative admunistrative 
research, The real work of public administration 
has, however, presented many opportunities, 
in recent times, for innovative comparative 
studies. For instance, there is today increasing 


inter-state interactions due to ‘globalisation’ and 
‘liberalisanon’ policies dictated by international 
funding agencies and influenced by the forces 
of international economic transactions. The 
interactive efforts in the performance of states. can 
thus be a good theme for comparative analysis. 
The issue of‘human rights’ is currently engaging 
the attention of international institutions and 
national governments. Comparative studies of 
‘human rights’ enforcement could be another 
major area of comparative study, There is yet 
another trend noticeable in governmental 
circles—the co-production of results in the 
public sector. Public bureaucracies, private 
firms, voluntary agencies and community- 
based organisations are coming together more 
and more, blurring the distinction between 
‘public’ and ‘private’ management. Now in 
different situations, the nations are promoting 
co-production and creating a climate of 


networking of ‘governance’. All these go to 
constitute a new thrust toward comparative 
governmental analysis. This optimistic climate 
of comparative administrative studies has been 
aptly described by Robert Fried in the following 
words: “The international interdependency of 
bureaucracies... the universalising of demands 
for human rights; the crucial role of publics 
in resisting or promoting reform; chancy the 
nature of status as a memiber of First, Second 
of Third Worlds—all of these present students 
and practitioners of comparative public 
administration with unexpected challenges 
to understanding, unexpected opportunities 
for research and conceptual development, 
unexpected excitement!” 

It seems CPA is poised today for resurrection, 
as the situation worldwide is getting more and 
more propitious for comparative administrative 
analysis, 
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Development Administration 


fter the Second World War, the new 
Av emerged out of the dark 
: experience-of imperial exploitation and 
embarked upon a complex process of social 
reconstruction, Poverty, illiteracy, diseases and 
malnutrition, low agricultural and industrial 
productivity together posed a formidable 
challenge for the governments of the new 
_ nations. The idea of ‘development administration’ 
as directly government-led effort to intervene in 
the processes of socio-economic transformation 
was born at this juncture of Third World 
history. 

Developmental administration need not be 
equated with administrative development or 
growth, It is by now widely acknowledged that 
development administration is public adminis- 
tration with a difference. Its focus is on govern- 
ment-influenced change towards the attainment 
of progressive social, economic and political ob- 
Jjectives. Development, as Montgomery puts it, 
“is usually conceived as an aspect of change that 
is desirable, broadly predicted or planned and 
administered or at least influenced by Govern- 
mental action”.' To quote Edward Weidner, de- 
velopment administration is “an action-oriented, 
goal-oriented administrative system.”? Structur- 
ally, development administration is concerned 
with the organisation of new agencies for devel- 
opment stich as 4 planning commission or a de- 
velopment authority or corporation. It involves 
refashioning of established agencies like the de- 
partment of irrigation and agriculture. The in- 


ternal authority structure and hierarchy within 
the agencies engaged in development have to 
be differently conceived. The role of leadership 
in encouraging and guiding the programmes of 
development activities needs re-examination in 
the development context. Efficient management 
of governmental programmes of development 
and stimulation of private development activi- 
ties call for, in brief, a restructuring of public 
administration. This seems to be the meaning of 
development administration in its instrumental 
or practical sense, 

The concept of ‘administrative development’ 
has for its focus ‘administration’, which exists as a 
system like the political system or the economic 
system. Administrative development refers to the 
evolving capacity of an administrative system. 
It takes place everywhere, irrespective of the 
status of a country (whether it is ‘developed’ 
or ‘undeveloped’). Ir is the central task of 
administration to mobilise resources, use these 
efficiently and produce desired results through 
organised. efforts under policy direction coming 
from institutional or political system leaders. Some 
of the indices of administrative development are 
(i) increase in size and budgetary allocation; 
(ii) increasing diversification and specialization; 
and (iii) more and more professionalisation 
of administrative personnel. Efficiency and 
effectiveness of government everywhere is 
sought to be enhanced by planned administrative 
development in response to changing societal 
demands. Development administration, which 
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is focused on ‘development’ activities also need 
administrative development to suit the needs of 
‘development’. 

The term ‘Development Administration’ 
origmated in 1955 with an Indian scholar, 
Goswami but the conceptualisation and 
elaboration of the concept were done by the 
western, especially American scholars. The most 
important single contribution came from the 
Comparative Administration Group (CAG) in 
USA organised in 1960-61 under the aegis of 
the American Society for Public Administration. 
Disappointed with the results of the US 
Government's technical assistance programme 
for public administration in the developing 
countries, the members of the CAG—a small 
group of political scientists and students of 
public administration—conducted research and 
seminars on the administrative problems of some 
of the Third World countries. As the long-time 
chairman of the CAG, Fred W. Riggs came to be 
regarded as the prime mover of academic interest 
in the field of development administration. 


Tur Rucestan Move. 


According to Riggs, development can be seen 
as‘a process of increasing autonomy, (discretion) 
of social systems made possible by a rising level 
of diffraction. This autonomy manifests itself in 
the form of increased ability of human societies 
to shape their physical, human and cultural 
environments. Riggs has pursted what is known 
as the “etological study” of public administranon, 
the basic assumption of which is that public 
administration operates in different social and 
environmental settings and adapts itself to 
environmental conditions in order to achieve a 
set of social goals. 

The origin of the ecological approach to the 
study of administration can be traced to the 


work of John Gaus, L.D. White and M, Dimock. 
As Gaus described it: 

“An ecological approach to public 
administration builds—quute literally from the 
ground up; from the element of a place—soils, 
chmate, location, for example—to the people 
who live there—their number and ages and 
knowledge and the ways of physical and social 
technology by which from the place and in 
relationship with one another, they get their 
living?” j 

Fred Riggs enriched the concept anid gave 
it a distinct character within the cérpus of 
comparative public administration knowledge. 
As Riggs has argued, a perfect comparative 
study of administration should be analytical, 
nomothetic and ecological, as opposed to 
normative, ideographic and non-ecological. 
The basic premise of ecological approach is that 
the bureaucracy or administration is just one 
of the many sub-systems in a society and as a 
subsystem it is in constant interaction with other 
subsystems, i.¢., political, cultural, economic, etc. 
Hence, for a better understanding of the role and 
working of bureaucracy, it must be studied in the 
context of other societal subsystems with which 
it is interacting continuously. In this process, 
bureaucracy influences and is in turn being 
influenced by other subsystems. Hence, it is both 
an independent and a dependent variable. 

‘The ecological model formulated by Riggs 
has been the most creative and at the same ume 
a highly controversial model of administration 
in the developing countries. Along a continuum 
between agrarian and industrial, Riggs postulates 
an inductive typology of administrative systems. 
A social system is a vast network of interrelated 
parts, cach one of which can be understood in 
relation to other parts and to the whole system. 
Administrative structure and behaviour being 
an inseparable and interacting part of the whole 
society could be understood in the context of 
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the social system in which it is embedded. Riggs 
suggested two ideal types of public administration 
gystems in agrarian and industrial and indicated 
that similar ideal types could be constructed at 
Yarious transitional stages between agrarian and 
mdustrial, 

Riggs had drawn upon the structural- 
functional approach that gained considerable 
currency in political science in his times, 
According to this approach, all societies perform 
an array of functions such as administrative 
functions, religious functions, economic 
functions and so on. Societies usually have a 
variety of structures that perform the different 
functions. Thus, the family performs certain 
social functions, the market performs the 
economic functions and the legislature and 
party perform political functions. In traditional 
societies, one encounters a few structures such 
@ a family or a leader that would be performing 
a whole host of functions like rule-making, 
rule-adjudication, economic allocation and even 
medical and health administration. As society 
grows and develops, more and more specialised 
@ructures appear, each one of which becomes 
engaged in specific functions. So, differentiation 
of structures may be looked at as the essence of 
development. Using an analogy, Riggs pictures 
the process of differentiation as sunlight passing 
through a thunderstorm and appearing as a 
rainbow. Most traditional societies are like 
sunlight in its natural condition. A few critical 
structures perform in these societies most 
societal functions. This mixed state of structures 
is like pure white light-fused, according to 
the science of optics. These structures in the 
traditional societies must be torn apart to make 
soom for more and more specialised functions 
in the wake of modernisation. To extend the 
original analogy, the thunderstorm acts as a 
prism to change the pure white light into a 
multi-coloured rainbow. 


As Riggs puts it, “Traditional agricultural 
and folk societies (Agraria) approximate the 
fused model and modern industrial societies 
(Industria) approach the refracted model. 
The former is ‘functionally diffuse’, the latter 
‘functionally specific’. Intermediate between 
these polar extremes is the prismatic model, so 
called because of the prism through which fused 
light passes to become refracted.” 

The transitional society is continually in 
the throes of change. As it moves along, it 
differentiates in terms of specific structures, This 
also necessitates integrating mechanisms to hold 
the parts together. Integration becomes very 
important as the developing society contains 
within it both old and new structures coexisting. 
Thus nuclear medicine and the tribal medicine 
man will be found to exist together, 

Riggs has been primarily interested in social 
change and in understanding the process of 
transition which he has termed the prismatic 
state when structural differentiation goes on 
alongside efforts toward societal integration. 
The prismatic society is trapped like light inside 
a prism. It is not fully fused, nor is it fully 
diffracted. The new structures are half born and 
aré trying to adjust with the old ones. Modernity 
and tradition coexist in uneasy companionship. 
Modern structures and procedures might have 
been formally introduced, but behind the facade 
of these new structures, the old and traditional 
ways of doing things persist in reality. This 
discrepancy between formal structures and 
actual modalities has been called formalism by 
Riggs? 

On the basis of his empirical research, Riggs 
has constructed two ideal polar types: 


(a) A refracted society where every function 
has a corresponding structure that 
specialises in its performance; 

(b) A fused society in which a single struc- 
ture performs all functions. Riggs con- 
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ceptualised the ‘prismatic society’ as a 
midpoint or intermediate form of tran- 
sitional society between the two ideal 
types, combining both fused and_re- 
fracted features that are characterised by 
heterogencity (the simultaneous presence, 
side by side, of quite different kinds of 
systems, practices and viewpoints), for- 
malism (the extent to which discrep- 
ancy exists between the prescriptive 
and the descriptive, between the formal 
and effective power, between impres- 
sions and actual practices) and overlapping 
(the extent to which what is described 
as administrative behaviour ts actually 
determined by non-administrative cri- 
teria). The prismatic society has its ap- 
propriate administrative system. Riggs 
has borrowed the Spanish word ‘Sala’ for 
it, which combines both the pure (fused) 
chamber and (refracted) office traits. In 
the sala model, both administrative ra- 
nonality and non-administrative consid- 
erations are recognised. To quote Riggs, 
the prismatic-sala model “enables. us to 
cope with many problems of transitional 
societies that slip through the net of 
established social sciences. 

it is possible, for example, to speak. with 
some meaningfulness of ‘public admuinis- 
tration’ as a separate institutional sphere 
and academic discipline in the American 
setting, it becomes highly misleading to 
take such an approach in Iran, Indonesia 
and Malaysia.” This insightful observa~ 
tion hints at the surreptitious encroach- 
ment of the public sphere by ‘private’ 
interests in most developing societies, 


Laver MODIFICATIONS 


Riggs has since changed his original views about 


the prismatic society. In his later publication 
erititled Prismatic Society Revisited (1975), he 
considered his earlier conceptualisation as 
a mistaken ‘one-dimensional, approach’ and 
suggested a new definition of prismatic society 
based on a ‘two-dimensional approach’, The 
original dimension was degree of differentiation 
and along this dimension societies were classified 
into three types: fused, prismatic and diffracted, 

In his new formulation, Riggs has introduced 
the second dimension of degree of integration 
among structures in a society that is differentiated 
(a fused society is, by definition, undifferentiated 
and, hence, integrated), The possibility of mal- 
integration or lack of coordination among 
social structures accompanies the process of 
differentiation. Riggs compares the problem 
to that of coordination of sounds from the 
different specialised instruments in a symphony 
orchestra. It is the conductor's baton that gives 
proper direction for coordination and achieves 
integration in the differentiated sounds of the 
whole range of specialized instruments, 

According to Ruggs, differentiated social 
systems can be ranked on a mal-integrated- 
integrated scale, The twa basic societal models of 
diffracted and prismatic (where differentiation 
can be found) are further subdivided 
into finer types on the basis of degree of 
integration. Accordingly, diffracted societies are 
reconceptualised as co-diffracted, ortho-diffracted 
and neo-diffracted. Prismatic societies are similarly 
fine grained into eo-prismatic, ortho-prismatic and 
neo~ prismatic, 

This reformulation means that the prismatic 
model would include any society that i 
differentiated but mal-integrated. Also, 2 
diffracted model refers to any society that is 
differentiated and integrated. Prefixes (eo, ortho, 
neo) are attached to both the prismatic and 
diffracted types to suggest stages in the degree 
of differentiation. 


The two dimensiovial approach, as ‘Riggs 
claims, has the advantage of conveding that 
‘prismatic’ conditions need not be confined 
to less developed countries only but may 
‘Pccur in societies at any level of differentiation 
meluding those in developed nations, He refers 
% symptoms of mal-integration in the United 
‘States and other developed nations ‘in the form 
ef urban crises, race riots, student uprisings, 
popular apathy, the hippy phenomenon and the 
profound turbulence wrought by a continuing 
war in Vietnam’. 

The conditions of Third World countries pro- 
vided the initial impetus and data for the con- 
ion of the prismatic model. Hence, in spite 
the reformulated schema, Riggs has been 

ily interested in unravelling the peculiar 

istrative behaviour in transitional societies 

hich are now reconceptualised as “ortho-pris- 

2 ic (semi-differentiated and mal-integrated). 

In the three principal models, the bureaucra- 

Ges are correspondingly unique. In the ‘fused’ 
model, traditional bureaucracies were function- 

ally diffused “each official typically performed a 

wide range of functions, affecting political and 
economic as well as administrative functions.” 
At the other end of the spectrum, the differen- 

sated societies (especially well-integtated ones 

thar are reconceptualised as neo-diffracted) have 

bureaucracies that are much more functionally 

Specific “as the chief—though by no means 

the only—agent for performing administra- 

five tasks.” In the transitional prismatic societies 

(the orthoprismatic models), the bureaucracies 

are neither diffuse nor narrowly specific but 

are intermediate as to the degree of functional 

specialisation. They do not blend well with the 

other institutions within the political system and 

thus tend to fuel the forces of mal-integration. 

Prismatic societies thus suffer froma serious 

lack of balance’ between the rates of the political 

and bureaucratic growth. Due to bureaucratic 
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hegemony, the bureaucrats often encroach upon 
the jurisdiction of the politician and wry deliber= 
ately to affect the political: process, 

Riggs also refers to the sala model (adminis= 
tration in prismatic socicties) as ‘basically waste- 
ful and prodigal? It is associated with institution- 
alised corruption, nepotism in recruitment and 
inefficiency in rule application, Self-aggrandise~ 
ment and self-protection rather than service to 
the people characterises bureaucratic operation. 
There is thus always a pronounced gap between 
formal expectations and actual behaviour. 

While acknowledging the pioneering 

enterprise of Riggs, it needs to be admitted 
that the prismatic-sala model has lost its 
specificity, as Riggs himself-has later conceded 
that it is not meant for exclusive application 
to the developing countries alone. Again, the 
dysfunctional associated with his model may 
not always Le found everywhere in a tradition- 
modernity mix: Japan) is/a glaring example in 
this context. The Riggsian model suffers from 
overgeneralization, as the so-called “developing 
countries’ are not a homogeneous category. Any 
meaningful conceptualization has got-to reckon 
with the subtle peculiarities of the new nations 
in terms of their culture, history, administrative 
tradition, economy and geography. 


Bureaucratic Currure 


The Riggsian analysis opens up an interesting 
discussion om bureaucratic culture. In the 
developing countries, the culture of bureaucracy 
is a hangover of the colonial regime. Under a - 
system of bureaucratic rule, the general culture 
of bureaucracy during the colonial period 
had been authoritarian, centralise and people- 
avoiding, It was the *mai-bap’ concept that 
governed the relationship between the ruler and 
the ruled. With the passing away of colonialism, 
the popular regimes, that had: come to replace 
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imperial rule, were confronted with the problem 
of transforming the ‘ruling bureaucracy’ into 
civil servants accountable'to political leadership 
and the people. . 

The culture of bureaucracy had been a well- 
known theme in the Weberian description 
of the ways of bureaucratic functioning. For 
instance, Weber referred to the power position 
of a fully developed bureaucracy and the 
tendency of bureaucratic administration to keep 
its knowledge and action secret. 

As a general theme, bureaucratic culture may. 
be profitably linked to total societal culture. B. 
Guy Peters talks of two kinds of modal cultures: 
rationalist or deductive cultures and pragmatic 
or empirical cffltures. 

The bureaucratic concept of universality 
and impersonality of rules can be associated 
with rationalist or deductive cultures. Most 
developed countries exhibit these cultures that 
tend to emphasise the deduction of specific 
statements from general statements, The rule- 
bound administration is generally accepted by 
the administrator and the client. 

By contrast, in a system of pragmatic or 
empirical culture, generalities are derived from 
innumerable individual decisions. In some sense, 
each case is a unique one and the special features. 
of the case call for the modification and even 
rejection of general rules. This situation comes 
closest to English common law practices, As 
Peters observes: “The concept of individuality 
and individual rights, as one component of 
the more empirical culture, tends to make the 
job of the bureaucrat more difficult and forces 
more attention on specifics rather than on the 
generalities of the case." 

The situation in the developing countries is 
a mix of these two modal cultures. Apparently, 
elaborate rules and regulations exist to order 
administrative, behaviour and operation, In 
practice, however, the situation can be described 


as; ‘show me the-man, I'll show you the, rule’. 
Thus, formal rules are either decorative pieces 
or harassing instraments. Whenever it suits 
the ruling class, the rules are by-passed with 
impunity. 

To sum up, bureaucratic culture in any 
country is a fairly regular way of administrative 
functioning conditioned by shared beliefs, 
norms, values and feelings among the members 
of the administrative class. It grows over time 
through a steady process of evolution, hence 
it has a certain permanence about it. At the 
same time, major societal changes impact on 
bureaucratic culture and bring about a new or 
modified culture.’ 

In this context, Croziet’s study of French 
bureaucratic culture is noteworthy. Crozier has 
focussed less on the effects of national culture on 
the organisation's relationship with its political 
environment and more on the influences 
culture has on the internal workings of the 
organisation. It has been Czozier’s main thesis 
that each national culture has a unique effect 
on organisations operating in that culture and 
thar this effect will ultimately constitute the 
primary pathology of the organisation. Bon 
Plaisir, a symptom long ingrained in the French 
culture, is a stubborn insistence on personal 
autonomy that inhibits cooperation in French 
organisation." 


Speciricrry OF DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Resuming our earlier discussion, development 
administration as a design or structural problem, 
was not the focus of Riggsian analysis. Nor 
did Riggs examine the operational problems of 
development administration in diverse action 
situations. The structural and. operational issues 
cannot be discussed a priori; these have to be 
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explained on the basis of empirical findings on 
the ground, 

The emergence of the new nations out of 
colonial experience and the urgent need for 
their speedy socio-economic reconstruction 
impelled a radical breakthrough in government 
organisation and operations. It is.in this 
historical context that one has to appreciate 
the natural beginning of a new administrative 
paradigm called development administration." 
The colonial legacy of routine law and order 
administration along with the associated 
personnel system and work procedure was 
found unsuitable for the accomplishment of 
the tasks of riation-building and programmatic 
goals fulfilment. The administrative instirutions 
and procedures belonging to the old colonial 
regime were meant for a different purpose: To 
preserve and perpetuate a system of colonial 
domination. These were not accountable to 
legislative bodies or to popular representatives 
at different levels. It was’ none of the concern 
ef colonial administration to bring about all 
round agricultural and industrial development. 
Removal of social and economic inequality and 
correcting regional economic imbalances were 
not the objectives of imperial administration. 
Revenue extraction, export of raw material, 
minimum essential public services and law and 
order maintenance constituted the sum. of total 
of imperial rule of the colonies, Security and 
extraction being the prime concern of the 
regime, the colonial public administrative system 
had essentially been centralised, suspicion-ridden 
and authoritarian. 

The distinguishing mark of development 
administration, by contrast, is its focus on the 
management of ‘development’. As an aspect of 
public administration, it connotes definite and 
planned institutional capacity to accomplish 
the specific goals of development through the 
formulation of appropriate policies, programmes 


and projects and their successful implementation. 
It is not mechanical efficiency of the ‘scientific 
management’ brand that is at the core of 
development administration. Participative, 
responsive and accountable management 
constitutes the essence of development 
administration. The management process has to 
enlist popular support and involvement; it has to 
respond to popular needs and demands; and it 
is ultimately accountable to the people and the 
popular representatives, 

As George Gant‘has succinetly put it, “de- 
velopment administration is characterised by 
its purposes, its loyalties and its attitudes. The 
purposes of development administration are to 
stimulate and facilitate defined programs of so- 
cial and economic progress. They are purposes 
of change and innovation and movement as 
contrasted with purposes of maintaining the sta- 


- tus quo". In terms of loyalties, the bureaucracy 


has to be accountable to the people and not to 
any vested institutional interests, nor to any king 
or empire. In terms of attitudes, development 
administration calls for positive, persuasive and 
innovative stances from. the bureaucracy. The 
traditional norms or forms of administration 
must be replaced by flexibility and adaptability 
to changing needs and situations. The attitude of 
development administration is outward reaching 
and not inward looking. 

Often, development administration is sharply 
differentiated from other aspects of public 
administration such as law and order and judicial 
administration. Conceptually and practically, 
such differentiation helps in the focussing of 
attention on specific public organisations dealing 
directly with the production of concrete results 
such as agricultural output, irrigation water, 
fertilizer production etc. In fact, evaluation of 
development administration has to be on the 
basis of sectoral achievements. 

Efficiency, in this context, would mean not 
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merely cost effectiveness; it should also include 
effectiveness ih terms of achievements of results. 
Considerable investments may go into family 
planning programme, for instance; but the’ sue- 
cess of the programme would ulnmately depend 
on the extent of actual reduction in birth rate 
achieved. This would involve both: infrastruc— 
tural investments (medical facilities, clinics ete.) 
and large-scale popular support and acceptance. 
Thus, developmerit administration, in most cases, 
involves production of planned results in close 
association with the clientele. 

Pai Panandiker and Kshirsagar, in their study 
of administrative behaviour in development, 
propose four behavioural parameters," (i) 
change orientation; (ii) result orientation; (im) 
citizen participative orientation; and (iv) com- 
mitment to work. They would expect a certain 
psychological disposition among administrators 
in development situations based ont these param- 
eters, The characteristics of administration that 
one can infer from this tabulation are change or 
flexibility, result’ production, citizen (people's) 
participation and high morale and motivation 
in work situation. 

Participation has to be more than a mere 
slogan in development administration. It calls 
for serious restructuring of administration to 
facilitate people’s involvement in all aspects of 
development effort. Inherent in development 
administration is thus the idea of decentralisation, 
This means creating institutional opportunities 
for power distribution. The entrenched ‘interests’ 
in the Third World countries can be challenged 
through 4 process of decentralisation. Meaningful 
popular involvement will be possible only when 
the gross inequality in societal power distribution 
would be challenged and rectified. 

However, the distinction” between 
‘development’ and “non-development’ 
administration nee@ not be carried too 
far, The routine land revenue or law and 


order adininistration eréates conditions for 
development. Unless the routine activities are 
performed well, development administration 
is likely to flounder on the rock of routine 
administration. If the state fails to maintain law 
and order; no developmental effort will succeed. 
Similarly, failure of developmental effort may 
lead to smoulder discontent that might burst 
into serious law and order problem. Another 
significant fact of development is the creation 
of capital assets (e.g. roads, dams, forests, etc.) 
that must be maintairied properly: It is common 
experience thar capital assets like tubewells, roads 
etc, Created out of development fund soon fall 
into disrepair and the entire investment is wasted. 
Routine maintenance management is thus as 
important as development management. This 
clearly shows the high degree of interdependence 
between development adininistration and other 
routine aspects of administration. 

Another important aspect of development 
administration is its close nexus with politics. 
An unfortunate trend in academic thinking on 
development administration has been to shun 
politics and to apotheosise ‘management’. It 
is glibly overlooked that ‘development’ means 
changing the status quo. The development 
process is bound to affect the societal power 
structure and generate conflicts and tensions 
between different power groups. The ‘what’ 
and ‘how’ of development are db initio political 
questions. Hence, development ‘administrations 
without “politics” is like ‘Hamlet’ without the 
Prince of Denmark. Essentially what it means 1s 
that from policy to implementation development 
iianagement is inextricably connected with the 
vital political procestes, The ‘Third World” has 
gor'to break out of the ancient regime of power 
and. privileges in order to reach the goal of » 
really just society. Developmient administration 
is the atena where this political bate is being 
relentlessly waged. 
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‘TION 


against development administration 
many and varied. Some of the important 


es can be identified as follows: 


_ 1. Conceptually, development adminis- 
tration tends to disnupt public admin- 
istration as a homogeneous discipline. 
Practically, the differentiation between 
development and non-development ad- 
ministration is highly artificial. While 
admitting some logic in this criticism, it 
needs to be stressed that the conceptu- 
alisation has facilitated analytical distinc- 
tion between different aspects of’ public 
administration: As earlier pointed out, 
in the practical world»of administration, 
there is a lot of overlapping and interde- 
pendence between the cognate arms ‘of 
administration. 

2. Development administration has tended 
to magnify the role of bureaucracy 
which has traditionally been a problem 
in most third world countries. Surely, 
there is more than a grain of truth in 
this criticism. The devélopmentists have 
exaggerated the role of bureaucracy and, 
to that extent, underrated other forms 
of public management. As the Indian 
experience shows, there have been many 
innovations in the field of development 
management. Panchayati Raj is an 
instance in point, Local development 
with the help of local popular support 
and involvement has greatly reduced 
the role of bureaucracy in many areas 
of rural development. Organisations 
like LAMPS (Large-size multi-purpose 
societies) for tribal development need to 
be watched as new institutional devices. 
In short, there are novel experiments in 
‘de-bureaucratisation’ that have lessons 


for development management, ‘People’ 
as real actors in development drama have 
now been accepted as axiomatic, 4 


It has been alleged that development 


administration is basically a sugar coated 
concept trying to cover up the essential- 
ly in-egalitarian and unjust nature of the 
Third World stare. This is a serious in- 
dictment of development administration 
anda challenge to the very. paradigm of 
social change through administrative ma- 
nipulation, The implication here is that 
radical socio-economic transformanon 
of the Third World is not so much an 
administrative problem as a political one. 
So long as the socictal power structure 
would remain static, development ad- 
ministration might at best'serve an ideo- 
logical: purpose of concealing the real 
character of the’ state. Another challenge 
to development administration has come 
from the dependency theorists’? who go 
so far us to assert that the phenomenon 
of underdevelopment has its roots in the 
developed First World that has caused 
underdevelopment and has, therefore, a 
vested interest in it. Exogenous causes 
that generate underdevelopment are, by 
implication, beyond the control of the 
Third World nations. The proponents 
of social engineering may still stick on 
to development administration hoping 
faintly that between a distant ‘revolu- 
tion’ and an immediate development 
enterprise the third world governments 
have got to choose the latter. After all, 
government and bureaucracies do not 
make revolutions! 


Eartier Empuasis. 


As earlier stated, discussion on ‘development’ 
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started when the developing “Third World’ 
was born after the liquidation of colonialism. 
The national leaders in India, Indonesia and 
other Afro-Asian countries, immediately after 
‘independence’ expressed their concern about 
‘development’! Nehru, Nkrumah, Nyarare—all 
desired’ speedy socio-economic change to get 
rid of inequality, poverty, ill-health, malnutrition 
and different forms of social oppression and 
economic deprivation. At the initial phase, 
‘development’ was conceived in technical terms. 
Production of food grains, creation of irrigation 
facilities, construction of roads and buildings and 
all other production and infrastructural expansion 
activities called for technical expertise, planning, 
management and directions from above. In the 
fifties, when ‘development’ set out on its journey, 
the search was on forgoods' and ‘things’. Roads, 
buildings, dams, fertilizer, wheat, rice—these 
were the targets; ‘development’ meant top- 
directed ‘planned’ activities to, produce’ ot 
construct these “thihgs’! *~ 

“The first generation development thought was 
influenced by modernisation theory, the central 
issue being ‘growth’. The Third World was to 
pursue the path of development which meant, 
in essence, industrialisation and urbanisation, to 
emulate the life style of the western developed 
nations. The euphoria of ‘growth’ orientation 
subsided when it was realised in the 70s and the 
80s that ‘development’ did not remove poverty 
and inequality. The quality of life, so far as the 
general masses were concerned, showed no 
signs of substantial improvement. There was a 
growing realisation that ‘deyelopment' has been 
unnecessarily made technical and dehumanised. 
As leaders like Nyarare reminded us, people 
cannot be developed, they develop themselves. 
Whar was needed was to redirect efforts toward 
people and their genuine ‘empowerment’. The 
people, especially the poor, all of a sudden 
emerged as the main actors in development.The 
call was to put first the diverse priorities of the 


poor people and it was claimed by experts that 
to understand and support these were equitable 
(helping people gain what they want), efficient 
(mobilising their creative energy) and sustainable 
(providing incentives for long-term self- 
reliant investments by the poor). While events, 
nationally and internationally, were inexorably 
driving development thought towards ‘people’ 
(as distinguished from things’), conflicting views 
persisted, befogging the vision of development. 


PercertuaL DiLEMMA 


‘Development’ thinking has never been free 
from biases—be it ‘urban bias’ or anything 
else. Disciplinary approaches of professionals 
have often been conditioned by their special 
professional outlook. An economist looking at- 
rural poverty has his distinctive quantitative, 
projective bias, j 4s‘an expert in management 


+ ‘science pays special attention to policies, 


programmes and projects—their formulation, 
execution, monitoring and evaluation. 
Sociologists and anthropologists have their own 
analytical tool-kit like, for instance, the ‘moral 
economy’ concept or the idea of primordial 
loyalties binding different groups in diverse 
relational ties. 

Development ‘watchers’ have, their own 
perceptions about people in micro-spaces 
where the poor live. As earlier stated, rhe first 
generation developmentalists in the 1950s 
viewed the micro-space and its people as 
elements in economic planning and in terms 
of local resource mobilisation. The same view: 
persisted with some change later, invoking more 
field-orientation and people’s participation tt 
development. As it has been so aptly put: “In 
the 1950s, blueprints for development were 
drawn up from an ‘aeroplane’ perspective. In 
the 1970s, the field-oriented, participatory 
approach prompted a ‘helicopter’ vision, for th 
experts sitting in the low-flying craft could now 
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claim to have a more accurate perception of 
their target population. They could even land 
anywhere amongst the people below to enquire 
about their views.”"* 

What is important to note is that the 
change from ‘aeroplane’ to ‘helicopter’ did not 
essentially alter the old, top-down vision of 
reality. The experts, in both cases, thought that 
“they knew better than the ‘underdeveloped’ 
populations living down below. In development 
theorising and practices, perceptions of micro- 
spaces have often been influenced by ‘the field 
of knowledge and power dominant in political 
and developmental circles.'* 

It is in this context that the idea of ‘reversals’, 
as mooted by Robert Chambers, assumes crucial 
significance, '*To quote Chambers; “For the rural 
poor to lose less and gain more requires reversals: 
spatial reversals in where professionals live and 
work and in decentralisation of resources and 
discretion; reversals in professional values and 
preferences, from a ‘first’ to last ‘list’ and reversals 
in specialisation, enabling the identification and 
exploitation by and for the poor of gaps—under 
recognised resources and opportunities often ly- 
ing between disciplines, professions and depart- 
ments, Reversals require professionals who are 
explorers and multi-disciplinarians, those who 
ask, again and again, who will benefit and who 
will lose from thet: choices and actions.” 

The paradigm of ‘reversals’, as propounded by 
Chambers, looks at field realities—ecosystems, 
farming systems or livelihood strategies— 
as non-linear, adaptive and differentiating. 
Devel pment, in his view, is decentralised and 
divergent: Bureaucracy and markets centralise, 
standardise and simplify. By contrast, ecosystems 
and livelihood strategies become more stable 
and sustainable by becoming more complex and 
diverse." 

In this connection, it is worth noting that 
Robert Chambers, has entitled the first chapter 
of his book Rural Development: Putting the Last 
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First as ‘Rural Poverty Unperceived’. As he 
quotes the old English proverb: ‘What the eye 
does not see, the heart does not grieve about; 
how does the planner, or the rural specialist 
perceive the rural situation generally and rural 
poverty in particular? His solutions flow from 
his perception. The perception riddle that creates 
distinct biases, has been very succinctly explained 
by Chambers in the following words; 

“Outsiders under perceive rural poverty. They 
are attracted to and trapped in urban ‘cores’ which 
generate and communicate their own sort of 
knowledge while rural ‘peripheries’ are isolated 
and neglected, The direct rural experiences of 
most urban based outsiders is limited to the 
brief and hurried visits, from urban centres, of 
rural development tourism. These exhibit six 
biases against contact with and learning from 
the poorer people. These are spatial— urban, 
tarmac and roadside; project—towards places 
where there are projects; person—towards those 
who are better off, men rather than women, 
users of services and adopters of practices rather 
than non-users and non-adopters and those who 
are active, present and living; seasonal—avoiding 
the bad umes of the wet season; diplomatic—not 
seeking out the poor for fear of giving offence; 
and professional—confined to the concerns of 
the outsider’s specialisation. As a result, the 
poorer rural people are little seen and even 
less is the nature of their poverty understood.” 
Hence, what Chambers has advocated is the 
need for perceptual reorientation: a paradigm 
of ‘reversals’. 


New OrteNTATION 


Tt is a truism to say that development has always 
been a multi-objective phenomenon. In practice, 
over the years, the objectives of development 
have been changing from productivity or growth 
orientation to poverty-amelioration and social 
Justice to be secured with people's participation, 
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The oft-cited top-down approach has long been 
discredited, as the Comnion diagnosis has ‘been 
that the variegated local Sruation that has to 
be treated! by development is not amenable to 
standard bureautrati¢ and mechanical measures. 
Alongside this, the devclopnient professionals 
like Chamibers ‘have realised from long field 
involvement thar ‘development’ has to be people 
centred and wharis needed therefore is“to reverse 
the tendency towards concentrating power 
in Impersonal and unaccountable institutions. 
For development to be locally meaningful, 
power needs to be returned to the people and 
communities through the creation of member- 
accountable institutions and strengthening of 
local resources control and ownership.” 
Strangely enough, reorientation in 
development thinking has, by and large, remained 
cloistered In academic circles. The world of 
practice has been living a fairly autonomous life 
supported by extant political and bureaucratic 
structures. The paradigm shift from the growth- 
centric approach to the people-centric one 
needs corresponding institutional reshaping 
that is hard to bring about at one stroke, Yet, 
development theory and practice are moving 
inexorably toward the people-centric mode. 
The institutional rigidities are grounded in 
the continued acceptance of a concept of devel- 
opmient; that is basically top-generated and top- 
directed. ‘Development’ is what the ‘Centre’ vi- 
sions and plans. Since power and resources have 
been traditionally centralised and bureaucratic 
control has dominated public organisations, ex- 
iscence of knowledge, resources and capacity at 
the local level is ruled out by definitional fiat. All 
wisdom and science can be found only in the 
cemre and there is nothing at the periphery! 


Micro-Levet PLANNING 


fa this context, micro-level planning, so far 
announced from ‘the top, has been a centrally 
guided and straight-jacketed proforma planning. 


Tr is a convenience Of the centre and not the 
will and needs of the localities that has been 
the motive force behind the central advocacy of 
micro-level planning. 

‘Development’ in this context has meant 
implementation of a conjured up central vision 
of what is to be done at the periphery, It has 
naturally bred uniformity, standardisation, 
guideline dictated ‘planned’ activities across the 
nation. Local diversities in terms of resources, 
people and culture cannot be acconimodated 
in this steamroller approach to development. As 
such, one finds JRY, EAS and all other kinds of 
programmes in every nook and corner of the 
country. 

The standard vision emanating from the centre 
has sedulously nurtured almost a pathological 
structure of verticles. The programmes, be it 
JRY or EAS or any other, have their taproots 
at the top and these are passed on to the field 
agencies for implementation via the state and its 
operating departments. There are two kinds of 
verticality that reinforce centre-dominanon and 
therefore local atrophy. One kind of verticality 
is schemes or programynes-related, while the 
other is department-related, which also mins 
from top to bottom. The JRY-kind of scheme 
weaves its own vertical order, An activity by 
a department such as Forest Department or 
Irrigation Department would be usually having 
its origin in state budgetary allocation. When the 
Forest Department is engaged in forest-related 
‘development, it is the departmental vision of 
development which is necessarily sectoral. There 
are several such sectoral development acuvities 
that cut ‘development’ into pieces, Linkages 
among sectors or integrating the different sectoral 
investments (e.g, soil conservation and forest 
development) would, in such circumstances go 
naturally by default. There are many piecemeal 
developments but no holistic ‘development’ 
What has actually happened in the world @ 
planning is a kind of unholy alliance between 
schemes and departments."Development’ has thus 


‘been departmentalised. Departmental orthodoxy 
4s hard to break even in normal times; on top of 
Te'development’ has been further fuelling single 
fine piecemeal schematic activities without much 
fare for interweaving and harmonising area- 
development efforts, Occasionally, lamentations. 
are heard about ‘balkanisation’ of development 
and the familiar nostrum invariably suggested 
hasbeen ‘convergence’! 

If the verticality of programmes and 
departmental activities in India has fractured 
‘development’, the hierarchical structure of the 
PRs (Panchayzti Raj institutions) has tended 
fo fragment the local will. The three-tier PRI 
Sricture is politically hierarchic, ‘power’ being 
distributed in a graded fashion between the Zilla 
Parishad‘and its constituents: Panchayat Samiti 
and Gram Panchayat, The programmes (e.g. JRY, 
.. etc.) are also sittated at different locations. 

tivities that have to be undertaken at the 
focal Gram. Panchayat level ace-often dependent 
for their start and supervision on either the 
Panchayat Samiti or the Zilla Parishad. Fand flow 
ffom the higher to lower tiers would many a 
time be erratic and irregular, creating im the 
process bottlenecks in on-going operations at 
the local level. Autonomous local action at the 
Gram Panchayat \evel in terms of its own need- 
Based planning, funding and implementation is, 
# present, not formed by the ‘system’ in vogue. 

Thus, the scenario that emerges at this stage 
8 one of multiple interests tending to pre-empt 
focal initiative for local micro-level planning 
and development. The autonomy of ‘locality’ is 
hedged about and there are currents and cross 
Serrents that-are constantly muddying local 
Gevelopment. 


Constirurtonal. AMENDMENT 


our context, the 73" constitutional amendment, 
inst this background, breathes a new spirit of 
genuine locality-inspired Jocal development. At 
same time, it is sure to release institutional 
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shocks that would reverberate across'the board 
in governmental circles and the PRI hierarchy. 

The constitutional scheme as envisaged 
in the 1992 amendment is to institute "self- 
governnient’ at the Panchayat level that will 
bring about economic development with 
social justice through micro-level planning. 
The locality being the basis of community life 
will form the foundation om which will rise 
the superstructure af “development'. It will be 
a ‘totalising’ enterprise, as distinguished from 
the traditionally pursued ‘partial’, schematic 
and disparate activities, So long, the will of 
the locality had been superseded by a host of 
anonymous supra-local authorities. 

The locality has been a dumping ground of 
schemes and projects from above. Henceforward, 
as the constitutional amendment provides, the 
genetic code of planning will inhere in the 
locality—the Gram Panchayat and its constituent 
grain Sansads. Planning for the locality will 
now be substituted by plannmg and the locality, 
firmly establishing, thereby, the proprictorial 
fight of the local people to plan tor themselves, 

Once the onginal-status of authentic micro- 
level planning by the “1nchayats will gain in 
legitimacy, it is the higher level planning: that 
has to justify its existence in the context of 
Panchayat planning: The concept of ‘decentralised 
planning’ has all along apotheosised the ‘centre’. 
Basically, the image is one of locational change 
of planning from centre downward. The concept 
has never accepted the propriety of the locality 
as the originator of planning, In terms of the 
new institutional design as crafted by the 73" 
constitutional amendment for Panchayats and 74" 
for municipalities, planning is not ‘decentralised’, 
it is housed in its proper place—the local 
community, Locality planning is envisaged as 
original planning; all other levels of planning 
will be ‘derivative’ and not original. In a way, 
therefore, micro-level planning at the Panchayat 
level bids farewell to ‘decentralised planning’. 
If it actually materialises, a set of conditions is 
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likely to be created to release people’s energy 
that will facilitate taking control of local 
resources by the people to make their own kind 
of authentic grassroots, planning. ‘Development’, 
which belongs really to the people, will at last 
be rehabilitated, 

Along with this re-conceptualisation, 
‘sustainable development’ has been broached as 
an end-objective. Development is not simply 
an instant and immediate problem; it has to-be 
a steady and continuing process. Hence, inter- 
generational equity should be a main objective 
of development. The natural resources and the 
bio-diversity—earth’s, natural capital—should 
be used in such a way that today’s use also 
takes care of tomorrow’s provision, In regard 
to finite resources like fossil fuel, judicious use 
has to be made by minimising consumpuon 
and af necessary, a new civilisational model 
has to be designed and ptirsued to avoid over 
consumption and prolonged ‘rape of the earth’. 
Here also, people at the grass roots level who 
are yet to be caught in the western capitalist 
development model, can, if properly sensitised, 
be our saviour. Sustainable development needs 
a people’s movement to conserve nature and to 
counter wasteful consumerist culture. 
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CHAPTER 17 


ad 
Public Personnel Administration 


e are living in an age of technological 
revolution. Communication 
technology has been revolutionised 


through satellite-based information highways 
and other computerised information processing 
Systems. Computers are now an integral part 
of our work processing and word processing 
technology. Inspite of such awe-inspiring high 
technolpgy development, human resource 
femains the most important resource in an 
Organisation, The earlier idea of ‘personnel 
management’ in the sense of a manipulative 
resource management like financial or inventory 
management has since been replaced by a 
more dyfamic and positive concept of human 
fesources management. The first generation 
management thought of Taylorian variety was 
essentially non-manipulative in the sense that 
the machine model of organisation tended to 
play down the role of human resource in an 
Organisation. The other shortcoming in the 
earlier thought processes could be traced to 
the exclusive attention that used to be paid 
to top management ignoring the vital role of 
human resource at all levels in orgamsational 
goal achievement. 

There are now authentic organisational 
studies available that clearly point out that it 
is quality workforce that has been the main 
cause of organisational success, An organisation's 
mission is the purpose to which it is dedicated. 
For instance, to create and disseminate 
knowledge is the mission of a University. The 


goals and objectives of an organisation clearly spell 
out what it wants to achieve. For example, a 
university may have the objective of expanding 
its library facilities by purchasing more books,. 
creating new, reading space, buying more 
journals and so on. An organisation's strategy 
is the means by which it seeks to attain its 
goals and objectives. As it has been well said, 
if goals and objectives are the organisation's 
destination, then the strategies comprise the 
route that the organisation follows to reach its 
destination. Acting in close collaboration with 
the supérvisory personnel, the human resource 
professionals in an organisation make sure that 
the quality and quantity of its human resources 
can live up to the organisation's missions, goals 
and strategies. 

By now it should be clear that personnel or 
human resource management is a staff function 
whose basic purpose is to help the organisation 
achieve its goals. Within the broad framework of 
strategy, policies and structure of the organisation 
the personnel function is discharged through 
a number of processes such as recruitment, 
selection, placement, training, promotion and 
career management, compensation and other 
related activities. 


OBJECTIVES OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Broadly speaking the objectives of personnel 
management are; 


1. To set up a sound system of employee 
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recruitment, selection and placement 

in order that quality manpower could 

be inducted to properly serve the 
organisational needs. 

. To ensure fullest utilisation of human 
potential in order to achieve organisational 
goals and individual career development. 
More elaborately put, the objectives of 
personnel management are: 

(i) Effective utilisation of human 
resources for achieving organisational 
goals; 

(a) Planned structuring of the 
organisation to promote and preserve 
harmonious relationship among the 
organisational members; 

(iii) Creating conditions for human 
commitment and motivation 
to work and loyalty to the 
organisation; 

(iv) Providing for right kind of 
opportunities for individual growth 
and advancement; 

(v) Securing a healthy integration of 
organisational and individual group 
goals; 

(vi) Planned development of human 
assets through training, counselling 
and even selective entry and exit 
policy, on the basis of scientific 
monitoring of performance, 


ww 


The policies and procedures are followed 
by government for its employees. These are 
formulated to subserve, the grand purpose of 
‘public’ interest. Public employees have to imbibe 
certain values like serving the public and making 
a clear distinction between what is ‘public’ and 
what is ‘private’. A sense of responsibility to 
the public is what the government employee 
has to have. The ‘public’ responsibility poses a 
number of dilemmas for personnel managers in 
government. For instance, public employment 
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has to balance both the ‘merit element’ and 
the ‘social equity’ element. There are many 
social groups that need to be accommodated in 
government jobs. Second, equality of treatment 
often militates against the merit principle. Third, 
a public employer has to face the dilemma 
of working in accordance with his personal 
conviction or blind acceptance of rules and 
regulations. 


PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS OR PROCESSES 


The merit-based public personnel management 
has four basic steps: 


(a) Recruitment, selection and initial 
placement of employees; 

(b) Appraisal, promotion and training; 

(c) Compensation or salary payment 
(including allowances); 

(d) Disciplinary control. 


Each process is governed by rules and 
regulations that seek to guarantee openness, 
fairness and competence. Each has to ensure 
both democratic opportunity and professional 


competence. 


Tue Civ Service 


The Civil Service through which the will of 
the state is realised and executed has been an 
integral part of modern government. We owe 
to Max Weber the concept of bureaucracy—a 
special type of social organisation characterised 
by the following salient features: : 


(i) Recruitment on merit basis through 
Open competitive examination; 

(ii) Functioning on the basis of objective, 
written-down rules and regulations; 

(iii) Hierarchical organisation in terms of 
work distribution and accountability te 
superior officers; 

(iv) Impartiality in terms, of behaviour; 


fy), Neutrality in regard to politics; 

(vi) Regularity and continuity in job 
____ performance; 

fvii) Remaining anonymous insofar as 
official acts are concerned in. course of 
administration, 


he characteristics of bureaucracy have 
discussed elsewhere in sufficient details. 
sare using the two. terms-civil service and 
jucracy-interchangvably. The civil service is 
whereas the crvil servant or bureaucrat 
a member of the system. 
~The politicians come and go, but the civil 
ice as a system of administration continues 
interrupted. As Ramsay Muir observes, “It 
il Service) has become the effective and 
ive part of oursystem. The power of the 
wucracy, the permarient civil service, isto 
found not only in administration but also in 
on and finance; It notyonly adnunisters 
it largely shapes them; it not/only spends 
proceeds of taxation, it largely decides 
much. is to be raised and how it is to be 


 Concepwally, the civil service consists of a 
of government officers who. are recruited 
‘Openly on the basis of competitive examinations 
who function on the basis of law, rules and 
pegulations and not on the whims and fancies 
‘of passing politicians of the day and above all, 
they follow certain basic administrative norms 
and ethics geared to public interest and service 
to the community, as distinguished from. private 
tmterest of an individual, group or party. 
Herman Finer, while referring to the British 
Civil Service mentioned about three broad 
types of administrators: the administrative type 
dealing with policy formulation and execution; 
the technical type (e.g., doctors, engineers etc.) 
that performs tasks of a specialised and technical 
mature; and the manipulative type that is mainly 
engaged in implementation and execution 
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at, lower Jevels. Analytically, this, classificatory 
scheme sounds all right but actually in reality, 
all the three types are engaged in “administration” 
which is the common task of all, Again, the 
technical category has also to help in policy 
formulation and execution, Similarly, the 
administrative class tends to assume the character 
ofa technical group because of their specialisation 
in ‘administration’ jucluding framing of policy 
and rules and regulations. 

The civil service as a career applies to all ranks 
in the bureaucracy. The idea of a carcer means 
an uminterrupted progression from recruitment 
to retirement, which civil service as a system 
provides almost in every country. Such a system 
takes care of entry on merit, training from time 
to time, periodic promotion on the basis of 
performance appraisal, disciplinary control, 
changing compensation plan in terms of changes 
in career and terminal benefits at the ame of 
retirement. This has been the traditional notion 
of a career civil service. In recent times, due to 
emerging demands of professionalization and 
public criticism of bureaucracy as an ‘entrenched 
interest’, contractual engagement and lateral 
entries are being advocated and practised in 
some countries to depart from the long term 
‘career’ concept and thus to adapt administration 
to the changing needs of a dynamic socio- 
econoniic situation. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Management means getting things done with 
proper use of materials: human resource, finan- 
cial resource and material and infrastructural 
resource. And this involves enlisting human ef- 
forts and releasing human energy within an or- 
genisation, Clearly, therefore, personnel manage- 
ment forms the core of management functions. 
Whatever be the position of the senior manage- 
ment people in an organisation be it in finanaal 
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management sector, or production management 
wing or any other sector of activities, a man- 
ager has essentially to look after two things; 
work management and personnel management. 
Management of work is integrally connected 
with management of personnel. In a large or 
ganisation, personnel functions are sought to be 
concentrated in a personnel department, which, 
then assumes the character of a staff agency. This 
does not obviate the necessity of micro or sec- 
tional level personnel management at different 
activity points in an organisation. 

In public adtinistration, personnel 
administration constitutes a vital sector of 
administration. It is a truism that no administration 
can rise very much above the quality of its 
administrators, In other words, the efficiency of 
the total administrative system depends on the 
efficient working of its personnel subsystem. 


DEVELOPMENT AND NEW PERSONNEL 
SysTEM 


After the Second World War, many of the 
Afro-Asian states emerged out of the colonial 
experience and embarked on radical socio- 
economic reconstruction in a planned manner. 

The central focus of state activity changed 
from revenue collection and law and order main- 
tenance to speedy development of human and 
natural resources, removal of poverty and mal- 
nutrition and general upgrading of the quality 
of life of the masses. The role of administration 
changed from ‘executive’ mode to ‘managerial’ 
mode. To quote Pai Panandiker, ‘the executive’ 
type of administration is largely designed to 
carry out the directions of the government; it 
seeks to fulfil all the legal requirements of public 
service. By and large, the functions of this type 
ate to maintain law and order, to regulate social 
and economic life of the society in accordance 


with statutory requirements and to carry out 
governmental directions, 

In contrast, the ‘management’ oriented 
development administration is programmatically 
inclined and it focuses its attention not merely 
on ‘carrying out’ of the various governmental 
directions but rather on securing programmatic 
values or, in other words, on the achievement of 
goals and successful complenon of programmes. 
At a conference on Personnel Administration 
organised by the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, New Delhi, during March 
5-9, 1968, the Chairman of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission, Mr. K. Hanumanthaiya 
made the following observation: 

“The British left behind an administranve 
machine which was meant for colonial 
administration. We have not, however, during the 
last twenty years since we attained Independence, 
made any substantial changes in the system so as 
to reorient it to the goals of development and 
welfare”.? 

The agenda items of governance have 
changed after Independence, affecting vitally the 
philosophy of administration. The self-centred 
exploitative and authoritarian government has 
been replaced by a popular, open, developmental 
and democratic government. Post-colonial 
administration has to have an ideology of care 
and concern for the people and a commitment 
to planned socio-economic development 
within the framework of a new democratic 
constitutional order. 

Public personne! administration, against this 
background, has to ensure a people-oriented and 
action and goal-oriented admimistrative system: 
The people in the system have to be properly 
reoriented, trained and motivated to subserve 
the overarching needs of development and de~ 
moeracy. As a practising scholar-administrator 
has put it: “In other words, some new, mo 
promising models or systems of orgamisation 


» to be searched out. These systems have 
be more oriented to better measurements 
their performance; to make more informed 
rational choices; to communicate more ef- 
vely with Lieir environments; to foresee the 
quences of their behaviour on the larger 
im; to transform themselves in response to 
nge and to being more flexible and open 
#1 traditional bureaucracies ever were. In re- 
mding to a turbulent environment of rapid 
{nological change and explosive expectations, 
adapting bureaucracy has to become more of 
yearning community than the traditional bu- 
feaucracy has been. It has to keep a watchful eye 
‘on the moving frontiers of managerial thinking, 
leash new motivations for continued learning 
and personal development. Rather than remain- 
img prisoner of its routines, mechanisms and 
formully prescribed roles, an adapting bureauc- 
wacy is capable of viewing itself ina new way, 
responsive to the challenge of rapid change and 
wo the growing demands of its environment. 
In the process, it develops a new orientation 
different from that of a traditional bureaucracy- 
more geared to the use of the scientific method 
fm problem-solving and in decision-making, to 
management by objectives that are compatible 
‘with the demands of its larger system, to control 
by results and to selfregulate more than exter- 
wal control, this is the minimum reform that is 
‘necessary in modernising public administration 
end'to make it a carrier of new values.” 

In 1968 the Fulton Committee Report on 
the Civil Service in UK. made’ very similar 
observations, as the Report noved:"the structure 
and practices of the service have not kept up 
with the changing tasks", On public personnel 
administration in a dynamic domestic and 
international situation, the Fulton Report 
forcefully argued in favour of a professional 
vil service as distinguished from the traditional, 
“amateurish” services of the past.’ 
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CHANGING SCENARIO 


Historically, the civil service as a system of public 
personnel organisation is a late 19" century 
phenomenon. With the emergence of the 
‘modern’ state and ‘rational’ administration, the 
older forms of recruitment on ‘patronage system’, 
as in the then U.K. and the politically motivated 
‘spoils system’ earlier prevalent in U.S.A., had to 
be discarded in favour of a modern system of 
civil service, impartially selected, administratively 
competent, politically neutral and imbued with 
the spirit of service to the community. 

Governments everywhere have wily nily been 
involved in more and more activities in response 
to changing social, situations. Social change and 
bureaucratic adjustment have been the central 
focus of the famous Fulton Report (1966-68) 
in U.K. As the Fulton Report observed, “The 
home civil service today is still fundamentally 
the product of the 19 century philosophy of 
the Northcote-Trevelyan Report (1854). The 
tasks it faces are those of the second half of the 
twentieth century.” 

The fast changing world that we live in 
poses a serious challenge to the civil service in 
every country, In U.K, the memorandum on 
“Appointments in Administration (1974) aptly 
described the complex nature of work of today’s 
administrators: 

“The wotk of administrators in the 
government service is demanding, responsible 
and varied because the activities of depart- 
ments touch every aspect of the national life 
and because of the wide range of work that 
an administrator may be called upon to do 
within a single department.....Much of an 
administrator's work is done on paper but there 
is a great deal of personal contact with other 
government departments, local authorities, both 
sides of industry and members of the public. 
A capacity for dealing effectively with other 
people at all levels is an essential quality as is 
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also the ability to present and defend a case 
lucidly and persuasively. The other qualities 
called for are power of critical analysis, sound 
judgment, a willingness to accept responsibility 
and a capacity to work hard and quickly.... often 
they (administrators) work alongside economists, 
lawyers and scientists and other specialists as 
members of a team and they may well after their 
carly years themselves specialise in a particular 
area of a department's interests or, for example, 
in personnel management or the applications of 
computer science” 

On the role of the civil service in India, the 
Kothari Committee on ‘Recruitment Policy 
and Selection Methods (1976)' had this to say: 

“The great adventure of building up of India, 
which was Jawaharlal Nehru’s inspiring and 
compelling call to the nation over the years, is 
the establishment and development of a modern 
state, wedded to the principles of democracy, 
socialism and secularism. The national objectives 
are enshrined in the Directive Principles of 
State Policy of our Constitution. They involve 
the stupendous task of social transformation 
by consent, ensuring economic growth with 
social justice. They embrace many other aspects 
of national life such as the development of our 
composite culture, the spread of education, 
equality of opportunity for all citizens and 
measures to strengthen our defences to safeguard 
our independence. It is in this context of free 
India’s ideals and objectives that the importance 
of the role of the higher civil services has to be 
viewed, Their preoccupation is no longer the 
enforcement ‘of law and order and. preserving 
the status quo. They have amore vital and 
positive role to play. They serve a democratic 
government formed by elected representatives 
of the people and assist in. formulating and 
implementing large scale measures of national 
development. They have to attune themselves 
to the climate of change and help to translate 


political programmes into viable statutes and 
effective administrative acts. Above all, they 
must accept the totality of the Indian heritage 
and function without any parochial, linguistic, 
religious, caste or class prejudice”. 

In a dynamic domestic and international 
situation, a civil service that fails to keep in step 
with the changing umes may well prove to be 
a great hindrance to social development, There 
is an in-built conservatism in rule-bound and 
elitist. career bureaucracy. A major problem thag 
faces the civil service everywhere is: how can 
the civil servants be remoulded and continually 
renewed to cope up with the twin requirements 
of stability and change, 


‘Tyres OF BUREAUCRACY. 


Bureaucracy is usually classified into four types. 
These are: 

(a) Guardian Bureaucracy: This type may be 
defined_as that civil service which re- 
gards itself as the custodian of publie 
interest and are independent of and un- 
responsive to the public opinion. It is 
righteous, incorruptible, efficient, com- 
petent and benevolent but authoritarian 
and unresponsive, 

Caste Bureaucracy: This type of 
bureaucracy is caste based and those 
persons who belong to particular castes 
can become public officials. Often, # 
ruling political party favours caste-based 
appointments and postings. 

Patronage Bureaucracy: This type of bu~ 
reaucracy is also. known. as ‘spoils sys- 
tem’, as it used to be prevalent in 
USA. In this case, public jobs are giver: 
as a personal favour or political awand 
to the members of the political party 
which comes to power, Such a system 
cannot produce a civil service whic 
is competent and people centric, as 
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top civil servants tend to exhibit a bias 
towards party interests. 

(d) Merit Bureaucracy: This type of 
bureaucracy has its basis in the merit 
of public officials. Here, the attempt is 
to recruit the best men for the public 
service, merit being judged by objective 
standards. 


Apvantaces or Bureaucratic System 


‘Bureaucracy’ is often thought of as.a term of abuse. 
As Max Weber conceptualised it, bureaucracy is a 
special form of social organisation. Because of its 
special characteristics, its contribution to efficient 
and rational governmental administration is 
significant. The following are its advantages: 


(a) Its working is based on impartiality, 

(b) Since bureaucrats remain in service for 
a very long time, their knowledge and 
expertise are of immense help. 

(c) Training helps bureaucrats in sharpening 
their skills. 

(d) It is permanent, Governments may come 
and go but the bureaucracy continues, 

(e) Due to increase in the activities of the 
state, the bureaucracy is the institution 
which can cope up with the increased 
volume and complexity of work. 


Disapvantaces oF Bureaucratic System 


Bureaucracy has its disadvantages too as 
all of us are aware of the terms red-tapism, 
mediocrity, routines etc. The following are the 
disadvantages: : 


(a) Lack of humane approach since every 
decision is taken in accordance with hard 
and fast rules and regulations, leading to 
red-tapes, Rules tend to become more 
unportant than fulfilling objectives. 

(b) There is virtually no contact with the 


common masses although the bureaucrats 
are supposed to serve the masses. Thus 
the decisions tend to be unimaginative 
and mechanical. 

(c) Since bureaucrats have vast powers, social 
prestige and economic privileges, they 
suffer from superiority complex and are 
prone to corruption as well. 

(d) Bureaucracy develops and retains the 
complicated and laborious methods of 
work and also each bureaucrat wants to 
retain maximum powers with himself 
and seeks to inflate his own departmental 
budget. The public choice theorists 
have pointed out the self-aggrandising 
tendency of the bureaucracy. 

(e) Parkinson's Law states that the number 
and the size of the civil service and 
the volume of work ‘are not related 

_ to each other at all’. The personnel go 
on increasing irrespective of the work 
load, Bureaucracy has the tendency to 
multiply its work. It creates new jobs for 
itself. 


The issue, however, is not to banish 
bureaucracy. How to make bureaucracy more 
flexible and people-oriented has been the major 
concern of governments everywhere. 


PostriON CLASSIFICATION 


There have been various methods of organising 
the public personnel system. Position 
classification is an important aspect of personnel 
administration. It basically implies classification 
of employees and identifying their position in 
an administrative set up. The above concept has 
been defined in many ways. By classification 
is meant the grouping of positions on the 
basis of similarity of duties and qualification 
requirements, Marshall E, Dimock defines it as 
the systematic sorting and ranking of position in 
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a hierarchy according to comparative difficulty 
and responsibility, According to L.D. White, 
“In its final form, a classification plan consists 
of a number of classes adequate to enable a 
place to be found for each existing position 
arranged in orderly fashion with respect to each 
other and supplemented by a set of rules and 
regulations for its administration, interpretation 
and amendment.” 

In any personnel system, services have to be 
classified on the basis of the variety of work 
and the different grades and kinds of equipment 
required for different kinds or grades of work. 
In this respect, classification of governmental 
position is recognised as indispensable to a 
career service based on merit. According to 
Glenn Stahl,"“The foundation of a job oriented 
carver system is a position-classification plan. 
Such a plan is a prerequisite for any system that 
regards the nature and content of each position 
as central to good organisation and to motivate 
based on the work to be performed.” Position 
classification is the organising of all jobs in an 
enterprise into groups or classes on the basis 
of their duties, responsibilities and qualification 
Tequirements, 

The prevailing bases for classification of 
posilions are educational qualifications of the 
incumbents, competence on the job, level 
of responsibility attached to the job, rank 
and personal status of the employee, etc. The 
precise mix of these depends on a country's 
administrative value system and culture. There 
are two well-known systems of classification of 
positions. These are (i) Rank qualification and 
(ii) Duties classification. 


(i) Rank Qualification: Here the basis of 
qualification is the rank and personal 
status of the incumbent rather than the 
precise duties inherent in the post. In 
India we find this system of classification 
of positions in the all-India ‘service’. 


The concept would be clearer when 
the advantages and disadvantages of this 
system would be enumerated in the 
following paragraphs. 

Advantages: First it is easier to understand 
and administer. Second, it promotes 
mobility by facilitating transfers and it 
encourages career opportunities, Third, 
it encourages flexibility in the system. 
Fourth, it induces loyalty to the totality 
of the civil services rather than to a 
specific post. Fifth, it attracts competent 
and promising personnel and at the same 
time prefers generalists co specialists. 
Disadvantages: First,it violates the principle 
of equal pay for equal work leading to 
low morale in the civil services, Second, 
it overlooks the claims of merit as the 
basis of holding a particular position, 
the system being somewhat ascribable. 
Third, it does not define the contents 
of any job in detail. Consequently, the 
performance of its incumbent cannot 
be rationally measured, Fourth, it is 
not conducive to the formulation of 
scientific standards on which selection 
of personnel, training, transfer, posting, 
promotion and career development may 
be organised, 

Duties Classification; This is also known as 
position classification, Traditionally, the 
object of ‘duties classification’ has been 
to. provide ‘equal pay for equal work”. 
In this system the emphasis is on. indi- 
vidual positions in the hierarchy. Each 
position represents certain well-defined 
duties and responsibilities, the latter two 
terins signifying the work assigned to a 
position and the matters for which ag 
employee is held accountable. A position 
must remain differentiated from its oc= 
cupant, The different criteria for evalu 
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tion of jobs for purpose of determining 
their class are: (a) nature of occupational 
fields; (b) complexity and difficulty in 
performing dutes; (c) scope of respon- 
sibility; (d) knowledge and skill needed 
to do the job. 


According to Glenn Stahl, there are four steps 
in the development of a position classification 
system: (a) analysing and recording the duties 
and other distinctive characteristics of the 
position to be classified (job analysis and 
description); (b) grouping the positions into 
classes upon the bases of their similarities; (c) 
writing such standards or specifications for eacl: 
class of positions as will indicate its character 
and define its boundaries and serve as a guide 
in allocaung individual positions to the class and 
in recruitment and examination; (d) installation 
by allocating individual positions to the classes 
thus described. 

Let us look into the advantages and 
disadvantages of ‘dunes classification’. 

Advantages: First, each person under this 
system gets a clearer understanding of his 
individual responsibilities as well as of the whole 
organisation. Second, it induces competitiveness 
im the totality of the civil service as such. Third, 
it provides a definite target for recruiting public 
personnel and paves the way for an objective 
evaluation of the performance of personnel. 
Fourth, it provides a basis for equal pay for 
equal work. Fifth, it provides lateral entry into 
the civil service from outside the government 
and postings and appointments are shaped 
by the requirements of the job to be done. 
Finally, position classification provides a uniform 
occupational terminology by grouping similar 
positions into classes along with uniform, 
significant and defined terminology for the 
naming of positions. 

Disadvantages: First, its basic assumption 
that duties and responsibilities of a post are 


capable of clear identification and must be 
measured—may be seriously questioned, at 
least in the developing societies. Duties of many 
functionaries, particularly those holding line 
positions, remain, even at the best of times, more 
undefined than defined, Second, since the pace 
of change in a developing society is inevitably 
rapid, the duties of civil servants necessarily 
undergo corresponding changes quite fast. This 
implies that the classification plan will have to 
be kept under continuous revision which would 
be quite onerous as well as costly. Third, position 
classification requires for its introduction and 
installation of technical skills of a wide variety 
and sophisticated order which is quite expensive 
and time consuming as well, 

It is rather difficult to say whether rank 
classification or duties classification would 
be suitable for a country. To uproot any basic 
administrative arrangement prevailing in a 
country and to move to a new system would 
always invoke hostility and create suspicion in 
the minds of the civil servants, especially those 
who have been benefiting from the existing 
system. Administrative reform often fails because 
of bureaucratic opposition. 


RECRUITMENT 


Recruitment is a process which is of vital 
importance to the administrative system as a 
whole, since it determines the tone and quality of 
the public services and on it rests the usefulness 
and relevance of the machinery of government 
to the society. It constitutes an essential element 
needed for the stability of the state and in 
the process it contributes towards preparing 
for the nation’s future. A sound recruitment 
policy is the key to a strong public service and 
the cornerstone of the whole public personnel 
structure. 

Generally speaking, recruitment stands for 
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the search for proper personnel to perform the 
various activities and obligations in the process 
of administration. According to one view, 

“Recruitment is the process of searching 
for prospective employees and stimulating 
them to apply for jobs in organisation”. In the 
words of J.D. Kingsley: “Public recruitment 
may be defined as that process through which 
suitable candidates are induced to compete for 
appointments to the public service. It is thus an 
integral part of a more inclusive process selection 
which also includes the process of examination 
and certification.” 

The increasingly technical nature of public 
service and growth of democratic ideas and 
institutions have made the problem of recruitment 
much more important today than ever before. 
As E.N. Gladden has remarked; “Clearly a civil 
service history can be epitomised as the story 
of the recruitment of officials since on this first 
essential step largely rests the nature and degree 
of usefulness of the administrative machinery.” 
No aspect of personnel administration is more 
important than recruitment, for unless the basic 
material is reasonably good, no amount of 
training, supervision service-rating, classification 
or research will be able to provide an efficient 
group of public employees. In short, recruitment 
is the first step in the employment programme 
and it is regarded everywhere as the core of the 
personnel management process. 

The credit for developing a scientific system of 
recruitment for the first time goes to China where 
recruitment through competitive examinations 
was first introduced in the second century BC. 
Prussia was the first country in modern times 
to introduce a system of recruitment gradually 
replacing the patronage system from 1857 
onwards. In the United States, the ‘spoils system’ 
was replaced by the merit principle. In India, the 
merit system has been in existence since 1853, 
when it was first introduced in Britain too. 

The French system which was introduced after 


the French Revolution and the British system 
are two different types, although they have two 
points in common; (a) the unity of recruitment 
for all higher administrative cadres made by 
one single method — competitive examination 
under the responsibility of one single authority 
- the ‘Civil Service Commission’ in Britain 
and the ‘National Bureau of Administration’ 
in France; (b) both the countries have exactly 
the same notion of public service and public 
office. If the number of candidates is large, 
the recruitment is made in two steps: a pre- 
selection which eliminates all those who are 
not evidently suitable and a selection proper, 
through a competitive examination 


Merrr System 


A merit system in modern government means a 
personnel system in which comparative merit or 
achievement governs each individual's selection 
and progress in the service and in which the 
conditions and rewards of performance contribute 
to the competency and continuity of the service. 
The entrance and usually the promotion features 
of a merit system are ordinarily founded on a 
plan of open, compettive examinations (not 
necessarily written tests) by which candidates are 
appraised as to their relative fitness for duty in a 
position, an occupation, or a service (Stahl), The 
selecting authority, be it a Commission, board 
or individual, makes no distinction between the 
candidates on the basis of any party affiliation. 
Under the merit system, the civil servants remain 
neutral in politics and promotions take place 
strictly on the basis of merit. The public servants 
remain in office ull the age of retirement. 
Sports SystEM ' 

As opposed to the Merit System, there has been 
the age-old spoils system. Under this system, 


the public offices are distributed to the men 
of the party victorious at the polls. The public 


are considered ‘spoils’ to be enjoyed by 
political party which has emerged victorious 
the elections. When a new party comes into 
; it dismisses all the employees appointed 
its predecessor and fills the vacancies with its 
favourités. This system is also designated 
hiring and firing of public officials and 
es. It is said in favour of Spoils System 
the government cannot put its policies 
operauon with maximum effectiveness 
its key employees are in active sympathy 
its political outlook and programme. The 
irit of public service is completely sacrificed 
its place is taken by political interests. The 
loyees make an illegitimate use of their 
‘es to promote the interests of their political 
factors to whom they are indebted for their 


OF RECRUITMENT 


© process of recruitment and selection 

des a number of important steps which 

be stated as under; 

(1) Wide publicity regarding announcement 
of examination through newspapers and 
other media; 

(2) Holding of examination for testing the 
abilities and preparing an order of mer- 
it; 

(3) Certification—a process by which 
the selected candidate is sent for an 
appointment; 

(4) Selection—an act of choosing from 
among those qualified and available and 
the formal act of appointment; 

(5) Appointment by the competent authority 
is made which may be permanent, 
‘temporary, provisional, on probation, 
contractual or for an indefinite term, 
etc.; 
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(6) Placement putting the appointed person 
in the right place; 

(7) Orientation and induction into the 
service and a certain amount of 
training. 

The process of recruitment may be analysed 
in terms of (i) location of the recruitment au- 
thority; (ii) recruitment from within versus 
recruitment from without; (iii) qualifications 
required of public officers and employees; (iv) 
methods of determining qualifications; and (v) 
administrative machinery for the determination 
of qualifications, 


Location oF THE RECRUITING AUTHORITY 


The location of the recruitment authority is 
an essential feature of the personnel system. 
Generally, there are two methods of locating 
the recruiting and appointing authority. In one 
system, the power of recruitment is vested in a 
special type of government organisation such as 
the Union Public Service Commission (UPSC) 
in India, the Civil Service Commission in the 
U.K. and the Federal Service Commission in 
the U.S.A. These authorities function as the 
personnel recruiting agency on behalf of the 
government. 

In the other system, this power is vested in 
the electorate, This system of recruitment is 
usually adopted for policy-making posts and 
in electing personnel of a local administration. 
But then this latter system has some merit no 
doubt, but people may not make wise selection 
and may be swayed by personal or parochial 
considerations, 


RECRUITMENT FROM WITHIN AND 
RECRUITMENT FROM WITHOUT 


Different countries follow different systems 
for recruiting personnel, Direct recruitment, i.e. 
recruitment from without is done through the 
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prescribed methods from all available sources. 
Normally, lowest posts in all services are filled by 
direct recruitment. On the other hand, recruit- 
ment from within is done through promotion, 
i.e. recruitment of persons for new and higher 
posts from amongst eligible and qualified per- 
sons already employed in government services. 

Advantages of direct recruitment. The advantages 
of direct recruitment are: (1) it accords with the 
democrane principle of giving an opportunity 
to all persons; (2) the source of manpower 1s 
much wider; (3) comparatively young and ber- 
ter qualified people can enter the services; (4) at 
provides inducement to those already employed 
for improving their qualifications. 

The disadvantages of direct recruitment are: (1) 
Most-of those recruited in thismanner haye no 
previous administrative experience; (2) incentive 
to good work among those already employed 
is reduced; (3) younger men and women come 
to occupy higher positions than their seniors 
in age. 

There are other methods of recruitment too. 
These are: 


(1) Individual Recruitment—It is possible 
and desirable only in cases where the 
number of posts to be filled is very 
small and the selection of candidates 1s 
generally done through interview. 

(2) Mass Recruitment—When the number 
of posts to be filled is large, mass 
recruiting techniques are to be used for 
its obvious advantage. 

(3) Positive Recruitment—It means active 
search for the best. The positive concept 
of recruitment implies that the personnel 
agency must take definite steps to attract 
the best qualified and most competent 
candidates. 


However,none of the methods of recruitment 
is entirely satisfactory. In almost all countries a 


combination of the owo systems, i.¢, recruitment 
from within and without is practised to get 
optimum results. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE EMPLOYEES 


Laying down of proper qualifications is very 
much necessary in order to recruit suitable 
candidates to suit the needs of the diverse 
tasks of administration. Broadly speaking, the 
qualifications may be of two types: (a) General 
qualifications entail such factors as citizenship, 
domucile or residence, sex and age ete. (b) Special 
qualificanons cover such matters as personal 
qualities, education, practical experience and 
technical skills, These are being discussed 
below: 


GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS 


(a) Citizenship: An aspirant for the public 
service ought to be a citizen of the sta! 
Aliens are excluded from holding any 
public offices and whenever an alien 
is employed, it is strictly for a sh 
duration, 
(b) Domicile or Residence: Domicil 
qualification was first used in the Unit i 
States and it continues even today 
the federating states are allotted 
representation in the National Servic 
In India, since the Public Employme 
(Requirement as to Residence) Act, 1% 
domicile restrictions in. regard to publs 
appointments were removed, 
(c) Sex: In the early days, the empl 
of women in public service was a 
in. most, countries. Due to various fi 
tors including increasing awareness 
spread of education in women, wo) 
are. gaining entry into the public 
ices, In the Indian Constitution, it 
been specifically provided that all ei 


(d) 
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zens in matters relating to appointment 
to any public office shall have equal op- 
portunity. 

Age: In. countries like the USA, men and 
women of age group 18 to 50 years are 
employed in order to get the services of 
mature men and women, One may enter 
the American public service at almost 
any level and at almost any age, On the 
contrary, in countries like India and 
Britain, young persons in the age group 
of 21-28 years are preferred. According 
to Kingsley, the former emphasises 
techniques at entry and often favours 
mediocre maturity. The latter presupposes 
the existence of a number of career 
hierarchies and favours the promising 
youngster and gears the Civil Service 
to the educational system. However. 
neither of these systems are adequate to 
the requirement of the modern public 
service and any satisfactory scheme of 
recruitment must combine clements of 
both. 


SPECIAT. QUALIFICATIONS 


(a) 


(b) 


Edwational: The British system lays down 
definite educational qualifications for 
entry into public services. Indian system 
modelled upon the British also provides 
for the same. Here, the essential mini- 
mum qualification for entry into the 
administrative services is a University 
graduate degree. The American system is 
in sharp contrast to the above system. It 
does not prescribe any minimum educa- 
tional qualifications as well as age-limuts 
for entry into public services, 

Experience: In the USA, an entry to the 
public services can take place at any age 
and there the experience of the actual 


2iy 


performance of the task is greatly valued 
and demanded, The Indian system 
provides for recruitment of young persons 
fresh from universities and colleges. In 
case of technical services, experience is 
treated as desirable qualification, 


Personal Qualifications: The public servant 
should have*executive ability, tact, resourcefillness. 
integrity, energy, faithfulness and capacity to get 
along with others’. According to Pfiffner and 
Presthus, the personal qualifications of a public 
servant should be the following: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


6) 


A flexible, but essentially scientific mode 
of thought, characterised by a recognition 
of the need for co-ordination; 
Familiarity with the subject-matter of 
orginisation and management; 

Facility at problem solving; 

A highly developed reading and writing 
ability: 

Ability to settle vexing situations through 
inter-personal contact. 


MeErnops OF DETERMINING QUALIFICATIONS 


The following methods of determining 
qualifications have been adopted in most of the 
countries: 


(1), 


(2) 


Personal Judgment of the Appointing 
Authority: Under this system, the 
recruiting authority lays down the 
qualifications of the applicants. The 
most desirable use of this method can 
be made if the recruiting authority has 
to make the appointment from a panel 
of names prepared by an independent 
Commission on the basis of competitive 
examinations. 

Certificates of character, ability and 
educational qualifications: This method 
is used to supplement other methods 
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before appointing a person to a public 
post. 

Record of Previous Experience: The USA 
has evolved a scientific system of making 
records of the work and experience of 
employees. This combined with the 
educational record of a candidate may 
serve as a sound basis of selection. 
Examination: Examinations of some 
appropriate nature are necessary under a 
merit system in order to determine the 
ability of the applicants. Examinations.or 
tests may be either written or oral and of 
several types. 


Written tests; First, there are assembled as 
well as unassembled tests. The former means 
that the candidates are required to appear 
together in order to take the examination. This 
is the common method prevailing in most of 
the countries, for the recruitment of a large 
number of employees. The latter type means 
that the applicants are examined individually, 
Such examinations are most often arranged in 
the case of more responsible positions where it 
is believed that class-room type of examinations 
will not help. 

Second, the tests; may be of two kinds: (i) 


free answer or essay type; (ii) short answer or- 


objective type. In the former the paper contains 
about a dozen questions and the candidates may 
be required to answer nearly half of these in 
two or three hours but a paper set on the latter 
pattern may contain fifty to hundred questions 
requiring very short answers, for example, the 
multiple choice, the true-false, the matching 
and a variety of other types. This is followed 
in the preliminary examination for the all- 
India services. The essay type is used to get a 
sample of the applicant's organising ability, his 
orderly mind, lucidity, imagination and literary 
achievements. The other type aims at testing the 
candidates general knowledge. The great virtue 


of the essay type’ examitiation is that it is an 
effective instrument of measuring the complex 
mental abilities. Essay tests are designed to 
measure the ability of the administrator to shape 
new courses and strategies as policy formulators. 
He should also be able to motivate others in 
accepting new challenges and development. The 
civil servant must formulate and implement 
developmental works and take up social service 
meant to transform some aspect of national life. 
A development administrator must consider it as 
a part of his duty to educate and consult people 
and solicit their participation in developmental 
tasks, Development must be a cooperative 
endeavour of the peeple on the one hand 
and the administrators on the other hand. The 
questions set are intended to test these abilines 
and attitudes. 

In essay type question, there is a great 
latitude for the examiner to use his discretion. 
The personal factor, 1.¢., the personal like or 
dislike of the exammmer means a great deal in the 
evaluation of the answers. In the short answer 
type examination there is very little scope for 
the use of personal factor, Therefore, it is much 
more objective and accurate, At the same ume, 
short answer type tests are easicr to administer, 

Oral Tests: These tests are designed to 
elicit information about the personal aspects 
of the candidates’ competence. The types of 
qualifications for which the oral test is appropriate 
are those that are centred around inter-personal 
relations involved in the job for which the 
selection takes place. It is generally believed 
that the written examination fails to reveal the 
personality of the candidate. It is quite possible 
that a person may do exceedingly well in the 
written examination bue he may be lacking in 
those personal qualities which are particularly 
required for the specific job. This drawback of the 
written test is sought to be removed by holding 
the oral test. It means thar the written test is still 
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the basic test, which is supplemented by the oral 
test, The principal method of oral testing is the 
ase of interview supplemented by an assessment 
of the past record of the candidates’ work. The 
‘eral test or interview is particularly suited for the 
welection of candidates for such jobs as require 
frequent contacts with superiors or the public. 
For judging personality and attitudes, oral: tests 
wre of special significance, 


DETERMINATION OF QUALIFICATIONS 


The lengthy, complex job of handling the 
secruitment of the civil services by its very 
Mature demands an independent agency to 
faintain standards of objectivity and neutrality 
in personnel selection. Such a personnel of 
recruiting agency is put in charge not only 
ef the recruitment and examination of public 
personnel but is also entrusted with personnel 
Management matters, like salary, leave, promotion 
transfer and classification. 

The procedures of recruitment and training 
have been subjected to debates and discussions in 
recent years. In Britain,the Fulton Committee was 
appointed to review the entire range of problems 
connected with personnel administration with 
special relevance to recruitment and training. 
The Committee in its report (1968) initiated 
the debate on the ‘generalist vs. specialist’ 
controversy, making a strong advocacy for 
relating jobs to organisational objectives and 
pleaded for increased professionalism in the 
public services. In India, the Administrative 
Reforms Commission (ARC) also made a 
strong plea for the gradual infusion of specialists 
in the administrative services along with suitable 
changes in the generalist cadres. 


TRAINING 


To raise both knowledge and skill levels and 
increase the versatility and adaptability of public 


personnel, training is indispensable, It is through 
training that skilled knowledge is imparted to all 
categories of civil servants. According to Simon, 
“Training consists of those conscious efforts that 
are directed towards the improvement or increase 
of person’s powers, skills or understanding and 
the development of his beliefs and values”. 
Another personnel expert defines training as ‘the 
process of developing skills, habits, knowledge 
and aptitudes in employees for the purpose of 
increasing the effectiveness of employees in their 
present government positions as well as preparing 
employees for future government positions’. 
Thus, training is the continuous and systematic 
development among all levels of civil servants 
of that knowledge and those skills and attitudes 
which contribute to their advancement and 
efficiency of administration. Moreover, training 
is essential not only for efficiency, but also for 
broadening the vision of the employee. It is 
important for teaching him precision, for making 
him self-reliant and independent and for creating 
a capacity to take decisions and make judgements. 
Training creates the ability to take independent 
decisions. 

Training is a learning experience in that 
it seeks a relatively permanent change in an 
individual that goes to improve his or her 
ability to perform on the job. Edwin B. Flippo 
defines training as, ‘the act of increasing the 
knowledge and skill of an employee for doing 
a particular job’. Training helps the recruit to 
acquire occupational skill and knowledge and 
contribute his best towards the objectives of the 
organisation, Training helps mould and shape 
the entrants to internalise the organisational 
skills and character and helps them to adapt to 
new environments. As Felix Nigro puts it, “The 
function of training is to help employees grow, 
not only from the standpoint of mechanical 
efficiency but also in terms of the broad outlook 
and perspective which public servants need". 
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Traming helps build integrity and morale 4 
the public servants by developing the requisite 
mental attitudes to issues of personal and public 
conduct. The Committee on the Training of 
Civil Servants (Great Britain) laid down five 
major objects of training: 


(1). Training should endeavour to produce 
a Civil Servant whose precision and 
clarity in the transaction of business can 
be taken for granted. 

(2) The Civil Servant must be attuned to 
the tasks which he will be called upon 
to perform in a changing world. 

(3) ‘The aim must be to achieve the highest 
possible standard of efficiency and not 
to produce a robot like mechanically 
perfect civil service. He should gain a 
broader overview of administration. 

(4) “Training must be directed not only at 
enabling an individual to perforny his 
present work ‘more efficiently but also 
at making him fit for other duties and at 
developing his capacity for higher work 
and! greater responsibilities. 

(5) Substantial regard to staff morale. has to 
be paid—to enliven the nature of rounne 
tasks by making them more interesting. 


These aims and objectives’ hold good for 
imparting training to civil servants in any 
country. The training process itself can give the 
trainee an added sense of dignity. When well 
conducted, three factors have giver: 
urgency to traming for government servants 1n 
developing countries: (i) the need for innovation 
in administration; (ii) the rapid. expansion of 
governmental functions; (iii) the shortage of 
trained personnel. 


Tyrrs OF TRAINING 


There are a number of types of traning. Some 
may be characterised as pre-entry and post- 
entry and on the job and off the job training. 
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Some types are suitable for individuals and some 
for groups. The civil service consists of diferent 
types of personnel, so their basic training is 
of a general character as well as of a special 
character suiting the requirements of a particular 
branch. A brief description of important types of 
training is as follows: 


(1) Formal, ‘Tiaining: It consists of an actual 
study course with lectures seminars, 
work projects and written reports. It 
may lead to a professional degree or a 
certificate, It may be full time or part 
time, pre-entry or post-entry in nature. 
It may be given at home or abroad. 

(2) Pre-entry Training; The minimum 
educational qualification which allows 
a candidate to opt for the civil services 
is pre-entry training. However, the tern 
pre-entry training specifically refers to 
vocational or specialised training. Now- 
a-days vocational courses are quite 
common in India, 

(3) Post-entry Training: This type of training 
is given after one joins the service. It is 
similar to in-service training which ts 
given after an employee has joined the 
service. It may be of a formal nature and 
informal nature or a combination of both 
with work experience. It may include 
formal studies and seminars as well as 
transfers to a variety of posts and special 
projects designed to afford a variety of 
experience, new skills and broadened 
understanding of the government as @ 
whole. 

(4) Orientation Training: It is the planned and 
guided adjustment of employee to his 
department or agency and his job. The 
new employee is introduced to the many 
factors involved in a new work situanom 
However, the best training in any service 
is provided by the actual doing of 
jobs in practice. 
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Methods of imparting Training: Various methods 
are used for imparting training. Employees may 
Be allowed to learn about their work by actually 
working in the office or in the field. This is 
Known as training by experience. Training may 
be imparted in the form of formal lectures 
or instructions in administrative academies or 
maining schools. Another method of training 
i through ‘communications’, wherein the 
employees are informed about the nature of work 
and rules and regulations of the Department in 
which they have to work. Department concerned 
may circulate to its employees information about 
their obligations, the general code of conduct, 
privileges, etc. Another method of imparting 
training to the public personnel is by conference 
or group discussions. In the conference method, 
the trainees do not receiye any formal lectures 
from the instructor; they themselves discuss the 
marters, compare notes with one another and 
put forward their own viewpoint, 

Thus, training may be imparted through 
various methods like discussion, conference, or 
formal lecturing. Any method may be adopted 
for giving sound training. Training is initially a 
function of management and should be a major 
responsibility of any person charged with the 
supervision of others, There are today many new 
ways of inculcating training and the training 
techniques have changed laying emphasis more 
and more on audio-visual methods, case studies, 
sensitivity training and behavioural science 
techniques. The methods need to be used to fit 
the objectives of a training programme, 


TRAINING IN THE THrRD WorLD 


‘Training is the process by which capabilities 
of the personnel can be improved to meet the 
changing organisational needs in terms of their 
knowledge, skills and attitudes that are required 
in the performance of organisational tasks. This 


Kind of training is primarily directed to routine 
and operational matters which are necessary for 
the continuous maintenance and servicing of 
the administrative machinery. These may include 
record keeping, office management, accounting, 
job analysis, job auditing and evaluation ete. 
The second type is ‘development training’ 
directed towards human résource development 
and geared to manage developmental activities. 
These are of paramount importance in the case 
of Third World countries. 

The newly independent countries of the 
Third World have undertaken developmental 
works on a large scale for national reconstruc- 
tion; as a result, there has been a tremendous 
pressure upon the existing administrative struc- 
tures of these countries. The government has 
adopted a new role apart from just maintaining 
law and order and collecting revenues. This calls 
for redefining the role and function of civil 
servants who are increasingly required to engage 
themselves consciously and directly in the task 
of bringing about socio-economic changes and 
development. All these require a furrdamental 
change in the outlook, knowledge, skills and 
attitudes of servants. The role of bureaucracy in 
development administration has been touched 
upon in the chapter on Development Admin- 
istration. 

To be an effective administrator in this sense 
would require a different kind of training. The 
development administrator must have a proper 
understanding of the general social structure 
and knowledge of sociological and economic 
relationships and principles. He has to be aware 
of the political social, cultural, economic and 
environmental constraints and has to formulate 
and operate development activities often in close 
association with people and politicians. 

The administrator has to understand (i) 
Sectoral management (e.g. agriculture, irrigation, 
animal husbandry etc.); (ii) Planning process at 
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the grass roots; (iii) People’s ‘felt’ problems; (iv) 
National resource management. Specitic courses 
need to be launched for these purposes, Another 
major dimension relates to politics-sensitivity. 
Development and politics are twins, The 
admimstrator, instead of avoiding the politician, 
has co understand ‘politics’ of development. 
This calls for mounting of imaginative training 
programs for development administrators. 


Carner DEVELOPMENT 


Career development is one of the basic 
considerations in the personnel policy of a 
government. The term ‘carer’ has been detined 
by Glenn Stahl in the following manner: 

“Ie has been widely used to denote the 
progression of an individual in a field of work 
throughout the employable years of his life. 

A career in business or in profession is a 
commonly understood concept. Sometimes it 
means devotion to a speciality, sometimes it 
imecans.a series of employments which are only 
loosely related to each other, In either case, it 
usually imphes some degree of success. 

Conditions should be created so that it may 
attract people to enter government service for 
their whole life. The Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel (USA) clearly 
described the concept of a government career 
services, as it stated: “We recommend that the 
day-to-day administrative work of government 
be definitely made a career service. 

By this we mean that steps shall be taken 
to make public employment a worthwhile 
life work, with entrance to the service open 
and attractive to young men and women of 
capacity and character and with opportunity 
of advancement through service and growth to 
posts of distinction and honour.” 

Thus, the Commission defined a career as 
an honourable occupation which one normally 


takes up in youth with the expectation of 
advancement and pursues until retirement. 

Career development may be ininiated in two 
ways: (i) organisationally; (ii) individually, Thus 
the study of careers assumes different orienta- 
tions whether it is viewed from the perspective 
of the organisation or the individual, 

Organisational Career Development: Career 
development when viewed from organisational 
standpoint involves ‘tracking career paths’, The 
management secks information to enable it to 
direct and monitor the progress of employees and 
to ensure that capable managerial and technical 
talent is available according to the organisation's 
needs. In the changing nature of state and the 
functions of civil service, organisational career 
development has become more important 
today. 

Individual Carer Development; Here the focus 
is on the individuals and the central theme 
is to identify their major career goals and “to 
determine what they need to do to achieve 
these goals, In the latter case, the focus is entirely 
on the individual and includes his or her career 
outside the organisation as well as inside. Thus, 
in organisational career development, individual 
is groomed to fill the needs of the organisation, 
but in individual career development each 
individual's personal work career is analysed 
irrespective of where this work is performed. 

The purpose of career development is to 
attract and retain men and women of talent 
and ambition in the government employment. 
To establish government career service and 
to attract the best talent in the service certain 
essentials are to be observed, 

These are: ; 


1. There should be ‘equality of opportunity” 
for the citizens to enter the public 
service, ; 

2. There should be equal pay for equal 
work. 
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3. There should be equal opportunity for 
promotion and advancement. Promotion 
should be based on merit. There should 
be suimble outler for career development 
Opportunities to continuously attract 
new talents and to create enthusiasm in 
the existing personnel. 

4, There should be security and stability of 
job. 

5, And more importantly, the work culture 
must ensure job satisfaction. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF Errecrive CAREER 
PrvELOPMENT 


Career development helps the organisation in 
more than one way. It adds to the effectiveness 
of the personnel administration, besides 
being essential to cope with changing needs. 
Some of the positive results that accrue from 
a weil organised and properly derived career 
development plan are: 


{a) It ensures needed talents, the right people 
for the changing staffing requirements of 
the organisation. 

(b) It attracts and retains highly talented 
personnel. 

(c) It ensures equal opportunity for 
minorities and women. 

(d) It removes employee's dissatisfaction by 
providing opportunities of advancement 
and better prospects. 


HInpRANCES TO CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


The growth of career development has been 
affected by various factors, some of which are 
as follows: 


(a) The first hindrance is the requirement of 
local residence fora particular job. Only 
local people are appointed to some jobs. 
In a federal system as in India residence 


is considered very essential for the state 
job. It hinders promotion opportunities, 
because a talented person may not be a 
local resident. 

(b) Sometimes promotions of employees are 
made only in the department in which 
they are serving, e.g., railway employees 
may be promoted in the Railways only. 
It restricts the area of promotion of 
public officials. 

(c) There is a widespread feeling that 
there are no incentives for efficiency 
in government jobs. This factor has also 
discouraged many talented persons from 
seeking public service careers. 


Career service is essential for efficiency in 
administration. This is the only effective way of 
attracting the best and the talented candidates 
to public service. 


PERFORMANCE AppRAISAL 


Every organisation has a system of assessment 
of performance of its employees periodically for 
determining the output of that employee as well 
as for deciding on his promotion, Some of the 
methods of performance appraisal are as under, 

The purpose of a performance appraisal 
system is primarily to assess the capabilities of 
a person in terms of his contribution towards 
the achievement of the organisational goals. It, 
thus, serves a short term purpose of assessing the 
usefulness of an employee to the organisation 
and in the long run determines his potential 
for elevation to higher levels. Conversely, it 
pinpoints the shortcomings of an employee by 
pointing these out to him, The superior officers 
can manage better utilisation of the services 
of that employee through either correction or 
position-change. 

The performance appraisal system consists of 
an annual appraisal by the superior of the work 
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of the subordinate. It is ustially in the shape of 
a form which carries entries to determine the 
adequacy and quality of work done and the 
general personality and integrity of the officer 
reported upon. Besides, his fitness for promotion 
or otherwise is also commented upon. To reduce 
the ambiguities in relative grading by different 
officers, certain grades are prescribed. The report 
is written by the reporting officer in a narranve 
form. evaluated by the reviewing officer and 
finclly endorsed or countersigned by the senior 
most officer. This constitutes the Confidential 
Roll. 

If an adverse remark is made regarding an 
officer which is finally endorsed, that particular 
officer is shown the report and asked to mend 
his ways. That officer is also generally given 
an opportunity to represent to the authorities 
regarding the contents of the report to be 
modified or expunged. 

‘This system of performance appraisal has its 
flaws. Some of the major ones are as follows: 

First, in the evaluation form the qualities 
required of an officer are often not defined nor 
is there any report on the results of performance 
of special nature. Besides, the interpretation of 
the language of the proforma may vary and have 
subjective elements. 

Second, the yardsticks are not commonly 
accepted and different superior officers attach 
different values to these terms. Therefore a need 
is felt for more explicit definition of the yardsticks 
and even their possible quanufication. 

‘Third, both the reviewing officer and the 
countersigning officer may or may not have any 
direct or intimate knowledge about the work of 
the officer reported upon. Again, as the reports 
are written at the end of a financial year or a 
calendar year, there are too many to be written 
and, therefore, the reviewing officers might not 
do proper justice. 

Fourth, the strongest objection against this 


system is the element of subjectivity which is 
built into it. Since it is a case of one individual 
passing a judgement on the other, the element 
of subjectivity cannot be completely ruled out. 

It would be quite relevant to note what the 
Adininistrative Reforms Commission (India) 
had to say about performance appraisal: 


(1) At the end of each year, the official 
reported upon should submit a brief 
resume, not exceeding three hundred 
words, of the work done by him, 
bringing out special achievement of his. 
The resume should be submitted to the 
reporting officer and should form a part 
of the confidential report. This should 
be taken into account-by the reporting 
officer while making his report or 
comments. 

(2) Only three gradations are to be made, 
viz, ‘fit for promotion’, ‘not yet fit for 
promotion’ and ‘unfit for promotion’ 
when writing the confidential reports of 
secretariat officers of the level of under~ 
secretary and above. Further, it has to 
be indicated whether the officer report~ 
ed upon has any outstanding qualities 
which entitle him for promotion out of 
turn. 

(3) Good work done during the year should 
receive prompt appreciation cither on a 
file, or in a tour or inspection note. The 
official concerned should be allowed vo 
quote these in his resume, 

(4) The suggestions made above (by the 
ARC) will ensure that an individual's 
own estimate of his performance will 
get a place in his confidential report. It 
is equally important that his superior 
officer's assessment made frankly and 
faithfully is also available in it. This is 
likely to avoid unnecessary unpleasantness 


which might crop up between the officer 
reported and the reporting officer. 


ROMOTION 


motion is an important constituent ofa sound 
onnel policy besides being’ a technique of 
ung vacant posts t public employment. Public 
nnel system cannot be efficient without 
oviding ample opportunities to the employces 
p rise high in the administrative set up. To 
tep the employees efficient, some iticentives 
required and the greatest incentive to an 
mployee is his promotion froni one post to the 
act higher post. 
Prot, Pigor and Myfes has defined promotion 
the following manner: “Promotion is the 
evancement of an employee to better job, 
iter in terms: of greater responsibilities, niore 
estige, Or status, greater skill and specially 
rate of pay or salary". In the words of 
, “Promotion involves a change from one 
to another that is better in terms of status 
responsibilities”. 
The change in duties and responsibilities is 


stease in salary is not promotion. Increase in 
salary is a subsidiary part of promotion; the 
Promotion is in terms of change in the class 
tus of the employee which involves change of 
aes and responsibilities, 
A well developed promotion policy is very 
ntial for the efficiency of the employees, 
otion Js a continuous incentive to efficient 
ing on the part of the employee. The hope 
promouon is sufficient to keep the man 
din the job. 


antages of a promotion policy: 


fa) It keeps the personnel efficient, 
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(b) It ensures rewards for efficient service. 
(©) Qualified people are attracted towards 
the service at the time of recruitment, 
They know that opportunities exist for 
progress. 

From the point of view of employer a 
Promotion policy is very advantageous. 
He can fill the higher and responsible 
posts from the experienced and capable 
persons who are already in, the service. 
Thus, the employer makes full use of the 
experience of his cinployees. 


(a) 


ESSENTIALS OF PROMOTION SysTEM 


WP. Willoughby has prescribed the following 
essentials of a sound promotion system: 


1. Adoption of standard specifications 
setung forth the duties and qualifications 
required for ull promotions. in the 
government service. 

2. The classification of these promotions 
into distinct classes, salaries, grades and 
services, 

3. The inclusion within this classification of 
ali the higher administrative promotions 
except those having a practical 
character, 

4. The adoption, so far as possible, of the 
principle ofrecruitment from within for 
filling up of Kigher posts, 

5. The adoption of the principle of merit 
in determining the promotion of 
employees. 


be 


The provision of adequate means for 
determining the relative merits of 
employees eligible for promotion, 


Principles of Promotion 


Now the question arises as to what should be 
the criterion for promotion. There are two main 
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principles on which the eligibility criteria for 
promotion can be fixed. First is the principle of 
seniority and the second is that of merit. 


Principle of Seniority 

The seniority principle in government service 
is widely prevalent as a method of promotion in 
most countries. Under this principle, promotion 
is determined on the basis of the length of 
service of the employee. In general, an employee 
who has served longer is eligible for promotion. 
On the basis of this principle an employee is 
promoted to a higher grade or class. The reasons 
advanced in favour of the principle of seniority 
are: 


(i) It is objective since it is easy to find out 
seniority of an employee. 

(i) Senior man is more experienced. 

(iii) In this principle, everyone gets an op- 
portunity for promotion. 

(iv) In case of seniority, there cannot be any 
interference by the politicians in the 
promotion of the employees. 

(v) The principle of seniority gives certainty 
of promotion to employees, thus better 
persons are attracted. 

(vi) Since the promotions are on a just 
principle, the morale of the employees 
is expected to be high. 


The detects of the principle of seniority are 
as follows: 


(i) There is no guarantee that a senior 
employee will be more competent or 
meritorious 

(ii) Ifseniority alone is the basis of promotion 
then employees do not make any effort 
for self-improvement. 

(iii) Mediocre and un-intelligent persons 
who cannot compete with the young and 
meritorious are the greatest supporters 
of the principle of seniority. 


In the words of Pfiffner: “A system of 
promotion by seniority will frequently result in 
raising to supervisory and directing positions, 
persons who kave ‘crank complexes’ ... Seniority 
alone will tend to fill the higher place with 
incompetent persons, It will discourage the 
ambitious and remove those incentives which 
develop personality, courage, self-reliance and 
progressive outlook. It will foster self-satisfaction, 
a dead level of mediocre performance and that 
general let-down which goes with security”. 

All members of a grade are not fit for 
promotion and the promotional opportunities 
are usually few. The organisation has always to 
balance the need for rewarding merit and that 
for employee loyalty. 


The Principle of Merit 


According to this principle, promotions are made 
on the basis of qualifications and achievements 
of an employee irrespective of his length of 
service. This system provides that the most 
meritorious or the best qualified person should 
be selected for promotion, According to Flippo, 
“Merit-rating is a systematic, periodic and so 
far as humanly possible an impartial rating of art 
employee's excellence in matters pertaining to 
his present job and to his potentials for a better 
job”. This principle provides due incentive to the 
efficient and hard working employees and thus 
helps in building up the morale and efficiency 


in public services. 


Mernops oF TesttnG MrRiT 

A. Promotional Examination 

The first objective method of testing a candidate 
ability is through promotional exammatio 
The promotional examination may be an 
competition, a limited competition, or 
merely a pass. It may be an examination with 
without interview. 
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() Open Competition: Any one, whether 
in the same development or not, can 
compete for the post of promotion 
thereby inviting even outsiders also who 
are not in the department. This system 
brings in ‘new blood’ and ‘fresh ideas’ 
into the department, 

(ii) Limited Competition: Under this, only 
those who are in the department are 
allowed to appear in the examination. 
This is also known as the ‘closed system’ 
as opposed to the ‘open system’ under 
which everyone can compete, 

(ii) Pass Examination: A candidate is Just to 
pass the examination and give proof of 
hus minimum attainments, On the basis of 
the list of passed candidates, promotions 
are made as and when vacancies arise. 


B, Efficiency Ratings or Service Recorits 

On the basis of service records, the performance 
of the job is evaluated or the relative merit of 
the employee is evaluated, Knowledge of the 
work of the branch or department, personality, 
capacity of taking responsibilities, initiative, 
official conduct etc. are the qualities judged and 
gmdation made, Methods of efficiency rating in 
USA are classified under three categories: 


{i) Production Records; This system is 
applicable to the work of those employees 
only whose work can be quantitatively 
compared on the basis of output or 
production. The production record can 
be maintained concerning the work of 
a typist, stenographer, a file clerk, or a 
machine operator. But this method is 
inapplicable to the officials who perform 
administrative or supervisory work. 

(ii) The Graphic Rating Scale System: In it, 
certain service traits are mentioned on a 
gmph and on their basis the relative effi- 
ciency of the employee is usually judged. 


The service clements judged are accu- 
racy, dependability neatness and orderli- 
ness of work, speed with which world is 
accomplished, industry, diligence, energy 
and application to duties, knowledge of 
work, judgement, common sense, suc- 
cess in winning confidence and respect, 
cooperativeness, initiative, execution, 
ability to organise ability to delegate au- 
thority, self-control, tact, courage, success 
in improving and developing employees 
etc. Those traits of the employees are 
marked and on that basis the qualities of 
the employees are assessed, 

(ui) Personality Inventory System; This system 
obtains a record of service by different 
means; it is illustrated by Probst Rating 
Scale that was invented and developed 
by J.Probst in 1927. He mentioned 
many qualities of an employee in his 
rating scale and out of these various 
qualities the rating officer had to select 
only those titles which were descriptive 
of the qualities of the employee. Some 
of the qualities which Probst mentioned 
are ‘lazy, slow, shining, quick and active, 
too old for work, minor physical defects, 
indifferent, talks too much, good team 
worker, pleasant and cheerful, cranky 
disposition, often grumbling etc,’ This 
is a rather tricky system, as subjective 
elements are likely to creep in, when 
characterising an employee. 


C. Personal Judgement of the Head 


Another method of determination of merit for 
promotion is by leaving it to the judgement 
of the head of the department who has been 
in closest contact with the employees and has 
personal knowledge of the employees and their 
work in the organisation. Judgement based on 
personal association is more valuable than any 
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other system of judging the qualities of the 
employees. However, the importance and utility 
of the personal judgement of the Head of the 
Deparunent depends on three factors, i.e., the 
capacity to make good judgements, the freedom 
of action enjoyed by hiny im the department and 
his good intention. 

‘This system mainly suffers from two limitations. 
First, this system can work only in small scale 
organisations; because in a large organisation, it 
is next to impossible for the departmental heads 
to keep a close couch with their subordinates, 
or to form an accurate opinion of their merits 
and capacities. Second, this system is ‘subjective’, 
susceptible to extraneous considerations, leading 
to unhealthy rivalry and ill-will among the 
employees. 

The above mentioned defects can be removed 
by constituting Promotion Boards. These Boards 
may consist of chief officials of the department 
and on the basis of seniority, service records ete., 
they may recommend promotions. Again if an 
aggrieved employee feels that any wrong has 
been done to him, he may appeal to an agency 
outside the department, In order to make the 
reports of the departmental heads more objective 
and systematic, certain parameters ought to be 
prescribed. 

All these various tests are employed to secure 
a sound policy of promotion. However the 
test of the success of a promotion policy is the 
general contentment, high morale and ‘espirit de 
corps’ prevailing among the employees. 

In conclusion, it needs to be emphasised that 
progressive organisations attach considerable 
importance to human resource development. By 
contrast, in public organisauion human resource 
is generally neglected. Technological changes 
like computerisauon and use of information 
technology are demanding new types of 
professional employees whose management 


would require special efforts in government in 
future, 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATION 


Public personnel management has traditionally 
been ‘stability’ oriented, rather than ‘change’ 
oriented: Weberian ‘bureaucracy’ has dominated 
the scene, as a fixed paradigm. Since the 80s of 
the last century and the advent of ‘globalisation’ 
as a phenomenon to be reckoned with by every 
public authority, personnel management has 
taken a new turn, toward: 


(a) Performance monitoring of employees’ 
job; 

(b) Quality production of output; 

(c) Cost-effectiveness of operations and 
outputs; 

(d) Citizen-satisfaction as an index of good 
performance; 

(e). Inculcation of a spirit of competitiveness 
in order that public administration 
functions in a world of choices for 
the consumer (government being one 
of many suppliers and not the only 
supplier). 


Following this new philosophy of public 
management, public personnel management 
is steadily moving toward a new orientation 
in terms of contractual (not life-long) job, 
performance assurance, production-linked 
remuneration and even separation (called 
voluntary retirement scheme or VRS, in brief, 
or the golden handshake). 

In future, jobs, in government establishments 
are likely to be less permanent, more challenging, 
e-governance-based and chent-oriented in 4 
more and ‘more competitive world of multiple 
suppliers of goods and services. 


CuarTer 18 
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Financial Administration 


fund, government as the manager of the 

society can't function without an assured 
source of fund. The government mobilises 

resources through taxation, fees and charges 
and other means. The revenue thus raised is 
Suciety’s or public’s money. There is, therefore, a 
latent understanding that the society is providing 
fund to government on condition that money 
40 raised from society will be properly spent for 
public purposes. In the developing countries, 
government has been responsible for a large 
number of functions and the private sector is 
hot large enough and unable ro undertake most 
public functions nor can it subserve ‘public 
terest’. Government in developing countries 
has to raise more and more. resources from a 
waricty of sources both for ‘maintenance’ and 
‘evelopment’ functions, The public sphere has 
thus expanded over the years to a great extent. 


Je as.a household cannot be managed without 


“Current TREND 


The contemporary trend is toward limiting the 
public sphere and handing over more and more 
activities to the private sector. To the extent 
this will be possible, government activities 
will shrink and there will be less demand on 
Saciety to pay for government-run. activities. In 
‘fact, government expenditure burden will be 
ich less and hence, government will not be 
fusing more and more revenue from the society. 
This new philosophy of ‘state minimalism’ 


can be traced to what is known as the ‘Rught’ 
reaction or Thatcherism and Reaganomics, 
as it originated at the time of Mrs. Thatcher 
regime in U.K_and the Reagan regime in USA. 
The Third World countries are also now being 
advised by the World Bank and the international 
funding agencies to reduce governmental size 
by unburdening the government and passing on 
many functions to the private sector. No doubt, 
the size of government bureaucracy has increased 
enormously in the Third World countries due 
to government take-over of many social and 
developmental functions. There is surely some 
scope of reduction in the size of government 
by divesting some of its responsibilities; but the 
leading role of government in pushing through 
‘development’ and securing a minimum level of 
quality of life for the general public, specially 
the poor and the underprivileged, cannot be 
dispensed with. Hence, the state ‘roll back" 
theory of the ‘New Right’ philosophy has to be 
taken with a grain of salt so far as the developing 
countries are concerned, 

The lesson of this argument is that government 
in the Third World countries has to be an 
efficient financial manager in two senses: One, it 
has to be prudent in expenditure and imust not 
overtax the society which itself 1s in the process 
of growing. Tivo, the government has to frame 
well planned policies for overall guidance of the 
economy including the private sector. 

Any discnssion on ‘financial administration’ has 
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to be conducted within this broad understanding 
of the economy of the developing societies. 


MEANING OF FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Government raises fund from the public to 
meet ‘maintenance’ expenditure or the running 
expenses of public administration, Government 
has also to raise funds for ‘development’ 
expenditure to create new capital assests like big 
dams, steel plants, new roads, railways, electricity 
generating plants etc. Financial administration 
involves planning of public expenditure and 
revenues, making funds available for the 
governmental activities and ensuring the 
lawful and efficient use of these funds. Under 
democratic government, the legislature is the 
body to vote the taxes and authorise expenditure. 
Financial administration has to see that the 
legislature is not asked to place more tax burden 
on the people than what is necessary and that 
the money voted by it for expenditure is used 
according to its wishes and with due regard to 
economy and efficiency. 

Financial administration thus forms a 
crucial aspect of public administration. Most 
administrative acts have their financial im- 
plications. They create a charge on the public 
exchequer or bring revenues to it, Financial 
operations may be designed to develop and 
promote particular public policies. ‘Tariffs may 
be so shaped as to afford protection to the home 
industries, or taxation may be so designed as 
to promote economic equality by the transfer 
of money from the rich to the poor. Finally, 
financial administration raises important issues 
of administrative organisation and relationships, 
e.g.. what machinery of financial administration 
there should be or what the relationship between 
such machinery and administrative authorities 
should be or who should have the last word 


about a proposed item of expenditure, the 

financial officers or the administrative officers. 
Financial administration is a composite term 

for a number of discrete functions as under: 


(a) Preparation of the budget i.c., of the 
estimates of the revenue and expenditure 
for the ensuing financial year; 

(b) Getting those estimates passed by 
the legislature or other competent 
authority; 

(c) Execution of the budget te. regulation 
of the expenditure and raising of revenue 
according to 1t; “ 

(d) Treasury management i.c, safe custody 
of the funds raised and due arrangement 
for the necessary payments to meet the 
liabilities, 

(ce) Rendering of the accounts by the 
executive and audit of these accounts. 


Tue Concert oF BupGet 


Budget making is the first step in government's 
financial administration. Really speaking, 
however, the budget does not come from the 
blue, Its shape, size and details are determined 
by political perceptions of the ruling class. The 
government in power has some policies, which 
are reflected in the budget. The term ‘Budget’ has 
been derived from a French word, “Bougette” 
which means a leather bag or wallet. The term 
was used in its present sense for the first time 
in 1873, in a satire directed against Walpole’ 
financial plan for that year, Since then, the 
term has been used for a financial scheme or 
statement of annual income and expenditure of 
the government. Traditional budget acquired the 
descriptive title of ‘line item’, as the object was 
put on the left side and the cost on the right 
side. As Wildavsky has put it: A budget is‘a series 
of goals with price tags attached’. 

To some, budget is a statement of estimated 
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revenues and expenditures. To others, budget is 
synonymous with Revenue and Appropriation 
Acts. A budget is in reality a statement of the 
estimated receipts and expenses during a fixed 
period. It is a comparative table giving the 
amounts of the receipts to be realised and of the 
expenses to be incurred, it is an authorisation or 
a command given by the proper authorities to 
incur the expenses and to collect the revenues. 
Tn a way, the budget is a forecast and an estimate 
ofall the public receipts and expenses and an 
authorization to incur them and to collect 
them. The above definitions are defective at 
least in two ways. First, they do not mention 
that Budget should contain facts regarding: past 
©perations and present conditions as well as 
proposals for the future. Second, they do not 
distinguish between the Budget and Revenue 
and Appropriation Acts. The two things are to 
be distinguished. The budget represents the 
act of the Administration while Revenue and 
Appropriation Acts represent the act of the 
Legislature. 

The budget presents in a consolidated and 
comprehensive way all the facts regarding 
the expenditure of the government, past and 
Prospective and the revenue and financial 
Position of the Treasury. The Budget, thus, is 
something much more than a mere estimate of 
revenues and expenditures. It is the document 
through which the executive comes before the 
fund-raising and fund granting authority and 
makes full report regarding the manner in which 
government has managed affairs during the last 
complete year. The present condition of the 
public treasury is described and the programme 
ef work for the year to come and the manner 
in which such work would be financed are 


explained in the budget. 


Thus budget is a plan of government action 
from the financial point of view. Expressed 
tm financial terms, the budget is a systematic 


method of gathering information from the past 
and present, of formulating plans for the future 
on the basis of this and of reporting subsequently 
how these plans have been carried out. 


Evolution of Budgetary Thought: 


Bertram Gross and Allen Schick have classified 
the different stages of the evolution of budgetary 
thinking in government (especially American 
Government). Six periods categorised by them 
are as follows': 


1. Traditional or line item budgeting, with 
inherent control orientation; 

2. Performance budgeting (sometimes 
called programme budgeting) with its 
management orientation; 

3. Planning-programming-budgeting 
system (PPBS) with its economic 
planning thrust; 

4. Management by objectives (MbO), 
with its emphasis on budgetary 
decentralisation; 

5. Zero-based budgeting (ZBB), with 
its emphasis on ranking programme 
priorities; and 

6, Budgeting as political management, with 
its centralising and legislative overtones. 


As experts like Wildaysky has pointed out, 
budgeting is draped with the trappings of 
professionalism, technology and expertise but it 
is also a system of values and politics. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
Bupcer 


A modern budget plays a very important role 
in the social and economic life of a community. 
In early days budget being the statement of 
estimated receipts and expenditure had only two 
objectives. First, government had to determine 
how much money it wanted to take out of 
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the pockets of tax payers in order to maintain 
its necessary acuvites with proper standard of 
efficiency. Second. legislature had to vote funds, 
so it necessarily wanted to know the plan of 
expenditure. Thus, in the days of laissez-faire, 
budget was a simple statement of estimated 
income and expenditure. Modern society, with 
the nse of the welfare state, had to assure ever- 
mereasing quantity and variety of governnient 
activines. The activities of government tend to 
cover almost all aspects of social hfe. Government 
budgeting 1s one of the major instruments by 
which the use of public resources is planned 
and controlled. The budget is thus.an instrument 
for the aruculauon of government programmes 
which have ramifications in the entire national 
economy, It atfects development and production, 
size and distribution of income and the 
availability of mman-poyer and materials. From 
the budget citizens.can know what benefits they 
are going to derive from the various plans and 
programmes of the government and how much 
tax they will have to pay. Through the budget, 
various interests, desires and needs of the citizens 
are consolidated into concrete programmes. The 
taxation policy of the government as reflected 
in the Budget aims at narrowing down. of class 
chstinctions and social inequalities. The budgetary 
policy of the government would be directed 
towards removing poverty, unemployment and 
mal-distribution: of wealth. Thus considered, 
the budget has tremendotis social and economic 
implivations in a genuine welfare state. 


Bupcrrary Processes 


The important principles and processes inyolved 
in the formulauon of a budget are as follows: 


(1) Publicity: The government budget 
passes through various stages, e.g., 
recommendation of budget by the 
executive to the legislature, detailed 


consideration of the budget by the 
legislature and administration and 
execution of the budget by various 
government departments. Through these 
various stages, the budget is sought to 
be made public, Publicity of the budget 
is essential. so that the people and the 
press may freely express their views 
concerning various taxes or schemes 
of expenditure, Prior to submission to 
the legislature, budget is a confidential 
document, as any leakage of budget 
proposals may benefit sectional interests 
and hence, harm public interest. 

Clarity and precision: The budget should 
be framed in such a way, that it is clearly 
understood by the general public and 
items are precisely and unambiguously 
stated. Any attempt at mystification of 
the budger should thus be deprecated, as 
the public will find ir hard to understand 
government's policies and programmes, 
Comprehensiveness: The entire fiscal, 
programme of the government should be 
integrated and summarised in the budget 
It should give a complete picture of 
government revenues and expenditures, 
ft should clearly state whether any new 
debts or borrowings are going to be 
incurred by the government. Receipts 7 
and appropriations should be expressed 
in details. Through budget, one should 
be able to know the entire financial 
position of the government, its assets 
and liabilities and the future policies of 
the government in the coming years. 
Unity; All government receipts should be 
consolidated into one general fund for 
financing all expenditures, Scattering and | 
random expressions would be harmful 
from the point of view of clarity. and 
precision. 


(Vv) 


(v1) 


(vil) 
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Periodicity: The budget is framed within 
atime horizon. There should be a fixed 
period for which appropriations should 
be authorised. If money is not utilised 
within that period, it should either lapse, 
or should be re-appropriated. Generally, 
the budget: grants! are on annual basis. 
The budget should be passed by the 
Legislature, keeping all foreseeable needs 
in view, in advance of the period during 
which expenditure is to be incurred. If, 
for instance, the annual year starts on 
April 1. it will be convenient if legislature 
approves the expenditure before April 1. 
Sometimes due to political exigencies, 
budget period is shortened and full 
budget is taken up later. 

Accuracy: Accuracy and reliability of 
budget estimatesis essential for any sound 
financial policy of the government. The 
information on which budget estimates 
are based must be sufficiently accurate 
and detailed in order to facilitate 
intelligent evaluation by legislators, the 
public and the media. 

There should be uo intentional under- 
estimation of revenues or concealment 
of vital facts. In India, the criticism has 
often been voiced in Parliament that in 
the framing of budget estimates, there is 
a tendency to under-estimate revenue 
receipts and to overestimate revenue 
expenditure. This distorts the budgetary 
outlook and the framework, 

Integrity: Government budget, in 
principle, has to have legislative approval, 
which is, in theory, people's approval. 
Fiseal programmes should be eartied out 
faithfully and substantially in accordance 
with budget provisions. If the budget 
is not executed as it is enacted, there 
is likely to be executive-legislative 
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misunderstanding and subsequent 
questioning from the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General. 


Bupcer types 
Usually there are three types of budget. These 


are: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Legislative: When budget is prepared by 
a committee of the legislature on the 
request of the executive, it is known. as 
legislative type of budget. This type of 
budget strengthens the importance of 
legislature. Legislature prepares the 
budget and approves it. Actually, how- 
ever, legislature is not competent enough 
to prepare the budget as the require- 
ments of the various departments are 
known only to the executive. 

Executive: In this system budget is. pre- 
pared by the executive and after it has 
been approved by the legislature, respon- 
sibility for its execution lies with the ex- 
ecutive: This is the commonly accepted 
principle of budget preparation and ex- 
ecution, 

The Board or Commission Types Un this 
type, Budget is formulated by a Board or 
a Commission which may consist whol- 
ly of administrative officers or a joint 
team of administrative and legislative 
officers. This system is in use in some 
states of America and in some niunici- 
pal bodies in USA. The purpose of this 
arrangement may be either to associate 
the more important of the independent 
administrative officers with the Chief 
Executive in the formulation of budget, 
or to surround the Chief Executive with 
a Board so constituted ais to restrict his 
influence in matters of financial plan- 
ning: 
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In reality, the Executive type of Budget is the 
universal practice today, It is felt rightly that the 
Executive is the best judge of the requirements 
of the various spending agencies, so it should 
prepare the estimates of income and expenditure 
and submut its financial plan to the legislature. 
The Executive Budget is prepared by experts 
arid in almost all countries, some special agency 
is provided to help the Chief Executive in the 
preparation of budget. The Bureau of Budget 
in the U.S.A,, the Treasury in Britain and the 
Finance Department in India are the expert 
agencies which prepare the budget on behalf 
of the executive for placement before the 
legislature. 

Performance Budgeting: Parliamentary vigilance 
is necessary for proper budget implementation. 
Parliament should have some machinery to 
evaluate the expenditure sanctioned. to various 
departments in the Budget. This evaluation 
should be done to see whether the objectives 
for which money was sanctioned and spent have 
been really achieved. Performance Budgeting 
has been recommended for Railways and 
other government commercial and Industrial 
enterprises, Budgetary grants are spent to achieve 
the purposes and objectives laid down by the 
Legislature. Review of expenditures has to be 
made to sce whether results have been achieved 
within the time limit and at munimum cost and 
maximum economy in expenditures. 

Certain conditions are necessary before 
undertaking the exercise of Performance 
Budgeting: (i) it would be necessary to have a 
system of advance programming of government 
operations on a long-term basis; (ii) the ‘end 
results’ of the programme must be measurable; 
(iii) the outlay shown in the Budget should 
represent the entire costs; (iv) the programme 
shouid be closely monitored by the Budgeting 
authority; (v) the total outlay should be capable 
of allocation between fixed and variable costs. 


Some kind of Performance Budgeting 
has been attempted in many results-oriented 
departments. The Committee on Plan Projects 
could conduct studies for securing economy 
and efficiency in the execution of the Plan 
Projects included in India’s five-year plans. The 
Administrative Reforms Commission in its 
Report on Finance, Accounts and Audit (1968) 
recommended the introduction of Performance 
Budgeting by the departments which are in 
direct charge of development programmes such 
as agriculture, irrigation ete. 

The Performance Budget should be prepared in 
the following manner:A programme and activity 
classification would be made for each department 
or organisation selected for the purpose of 
Performance Budgeting. Besides presenting 
the financial needs of those programmes and 
activities, expenditures should be classified in 
terms of ‘object’, e.g. Establishment. This should 
be followed by a narrative explanation justifying 
the financial requirements under each activity, 
This explanation should include information on 
targets, achievements, relevant workload factors, 
comparative performance over the years, etc. All 
this together will constitute the Performance 
Budget. It should be accompanied by the 
demands for grants which will continue to serve 
as the medium through which appropriation 
control would be exercised. 

Budget is a document but a Budget system 
is one that makes use of a Budget as the central 
instrument of financial administration. A budget 
system has three phases: 


1. Formulation of the Budget and 
determination of the authority for the 
formulation of Budget. 

2. Legislative action upon the Budget. 

3, Execution of the Budget: 1e., putting 
of the provisions of the Revenue and 
Appropriation Acts into effect. 
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Before the various phases of Budget system 
are discussed, it is usefiil to study the essentials 
of Budget-system. Someone must prepare the 
Badger and submit it to the legislature. The 
responsibility lies with the Chief Executive who, 
with the dtd and assistance of an expert agency 
Tike the Bureau of Budget or Treasury, prepares 
‘the Budget and transmits it to the legislature. The 
Budget should be accurately and completely 
Prepared and it should state all che facts in detail. 
The Budget should give a complete picture of 
government's finances and it should be so laid 
ut and summarised as to make this picture 
quite clear to the citizens and the tax payers. 
The procedire adopted by legislature for the 
discussion of Budget should not be veiled in 
secrecy. After the Budget has been passed by the 
Jegislature, it should be in use throughout the 
period to which it applies. 

The following steps are taken to see the 
budget through: 

(A) Preparation of Estimates: First of all, 
the political executive decides the 
overall financial policy, on the basis of 
which estimates are prepared. Budget 
preparation starts from the lowest level. 
On the basis of instructions from top 
nodal agency, various administrative 
agencies prepare their estimates. These 
sectional estimates are then examined and 
scrutinised by departmental heads and 
then passed on to officers of the Treasury 
or the Finance Department. After many 
meetings and discussions, the proposed 
expenditure plan is consolidated into a 
single document, which may be again 
discussed by the Finance Department 
and the political executive. During the 
period of preparation of estimates, there 
is always competition among various 
Departments, who push their claims for 
acceptance and-the principle of ‘survival 


of the fittest’ operates, In the final 
analysis, the estimates are the handiwork 
of the Executive Department like the 
Treasury or Department of Finance. 

(B) Legislative Approval of the Budget: After 
the Budget has been prepared, it is 
submitted to the Legislature with a 
request for approval. It is discussed in 
the Legislature in two parts, First, the 
expenditure side is discussed and then 
the revenues are discussed. All legislatures 
make extensive use of Committees for 
the examination of estimates. In the 
legislature, two separate Bills are passed; 
one is the Appro; riation Bill which is 
a legal authorisation to spend money 
while the second, Revenue Bill, gives 
authority to impose and collect taxes. 
After these two bills are passed by the 
Legislature, the political exectitive seeks 
to implement it. 


A Budget which has been approved by the 
Legislature gives authority to the Executive to 
spend money on particular items as specified 
by the Legislature, In this way, parliamentary 
sovereignty is assured, 

Agencies of Financial Administration: It is a 
fundamental principle that a democratically 
constituted legislature exercises the most 
important contro! over the public finances. 
Legislature, as the fund-raising and fund-granting 
authority, has the power to levy, abolish, increase 
or decrease any tax. It has the final authority to 
sanction money for expenditure. No tax can be 
levied or collected and no expenditure can be 
incurred without parliamentary approval. 

The Legislature's duties are: 


(a) To achieve, between the different 
services for which the Government 
accepts responsibility, a reasonably fair 
distribution of the total sum which 
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the country can afford to devote to 
Government expenditure; 

To ensure that the money so distributed 
is used for the purposes for which it 
was intended in accordance with the 
statutory authority; 

‘To try to secure full value for the money 
which is distributed. Only a vigilant and 
knowledgeable legislature can perform 
the above tnentioned tasks. That is why 
the opposition parties are very particular, 
about legislative supervision of public 
finance. 


In the same way, in India the Executive 
demands money from the Legislature by 
presenting the Budget and Parliament grants it. 
The Legislature performs its functions cinder 
Executive leadership. All. demands for grants 
and all proposals for taxadon come from the 
Executive and the Legislature gives its approval 
to these proposals after thorough scrutiny. 

The second agency concerning Financial 
Adininistration’ and control is the Executive. 
Control in matters of policy concerning finance 
vests in the government as a whole, Government 
deciles the expenditure policy. Questions like 
Pay, pension and provident fund to the officials 
are all determined by the Government, The 
Execunve pertorms the policy:making funetion 
concerning finance and then tries to get'the 
approval of the Legislature. 

Finance Department: The Finance Department 
is responsible for the entire Financial 
Administration of the country:This Department 
performs a varicty of functions. It has control 
over expenditure of money. It controls and 
coordinates various spending Departments of the 
Government, It is responsible for the collection 
of taxes. It is the duty of this Department to 
prepare the estimates of income and expenditure 
of this Department i.e. the annual Budget of 
the government. Its main business is the proper 


management of the finances of the country, 
It exercises vital control and supervision over 
the expenditure of the Departments. So, 
first and foremost among the Departments 
of Admunistration stands the Department of 
Finance, or Treasury as.at is known in England, 

Audit:In all democracies independent audit of 
public fund as authorised by legislature is vested 
in a constitunonal authority, A very Important 
agency for financial control is this Audit Agency: 
Honest and sound finance can be ensured 
by subjecting the public expenditure to the 
search light of an, independent audit, Audiong 
is the investigation of and report on the fidelity, 
legality and efficiency of all financial transactions. 
The audit of public nioney is conducted by an 
independent officer on behalf of the Legislaure, 
When the Legislature has sanctioned money 
for expenditure, it should also see to. it that 
the money is spent economically, legally and 
honestly. Parliament has to see that money is 
not misused or misappropriated by officials 
for their own benefit, In India, Parliament gets 
the audit of public money conducted by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, who is a 
friend, philosopher and guide of Parliament in 
this respect 

Parliamentary Committees: Finally, rwo 
comnuttees of the legislature, commonly known 
as the Estimates Committee and Public Accounts 
Committee, exercise financial control on behalf 
of the Legislature. The Estimates Committee 
suggests economics in expenditure in various 
Departments of Government, at the estimates 
stage, 1.¢., before actual expenditure and the 
Public Accounts Committee examines the 
Appropriation accounts in the light of the audit 
report of the Comptroller and Auditor General 
and draws the attention of the Legislature 
to financial irregularities which might have 
occurred and makes suggestions for preventing 
them in future, 


The above mentioned agencies are employed 
financial contro! and administration in the 
mnent. The purpose of financial control is 
secure honesty and economy in expenditure, 
Qveriment money is provided by tax-payers. 
© agencies have to see that the tax-payers’ 
money is rightly and properly used) Public 
eY 1s a trust and financial administration of 
e country should see'to it that a rupee is not 
W Where a paisa would have been sufficent 
md that paisa is spent not for the personal gain of 
hy individual but for the good of the society as 
Whole Thus, efficient Financial Administration 
mm imperative necessity for every country. 


OUNTS AND Auprr 


pper maimtenance of accounts of the pubhe 
mds and their audie by am agency independent 
the Executive control is. essential for an 


Accounting is canstructive and auditing is 
alyucal. Accounting has been defined as the 
of recording, classifying and summarising 
sansactions, Wholly or in part of a financial 
in terms-of money and interpreting the 
sults there of’. Auditing is an examination 
the books, records and procedures of an 
PMisadon to ascertain or to verify the facts 
h respect to the organisation's financial 
sition and financial operations against certain 


Aecounung is the science of producing 
omptly and presenting clearly the facts relating 
® financial condition and operations that are 
equired as a basis of management. Accounting 

ans maintaining a proper record of the 
mances of the organisation. So maintenance 

accounts is the function of the spending 
wthorities or the executive. Proper accounts 
9 show the legal use of funds and on the basis 
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of accounts report, the spending officers justify 
expenditure to the superiors. Through a proper 
system of accounting wrong use of funds can 
be prevented. Accounting has to ensure that 
funds have been legally used for the purpose for 
which Parliament sanctioned it, Accounts should 
furnish authentic data regarding the financial 
operations. The spending authorities should 
produce receipts or vouchers concerning every 
paise which they spend, against authorisation by 
appropriate authorines. 


Stanparns OF Puptic ACCOUNTING 


Some of the essential standards of public 
accounting are as follows: 


(a) Centralisation of Accounts; Que officer or 
agency should be held responsible for 
keeping or supervising the maintenance 
of all financial records and preparation 
of all financial reports. Its advantage 
is that all accounts of the government 
departments shall be coordinated and 
unified, 

(b) Character of the Awounting System: The 
accounts should be maintained on a 
double entry basis, with a general ledger 
maintained on the basis of the following 
principles: 

(i) The classification of the accounts 
should be in balanced find assets. 

(ii) Those asset accounts of the 
permanent property which are not 
available to meet the expenditures or 
obligations should be set apart from 
fund assets, The equity represented 
by them should not be included in 
the current surplus of any fund. 

(c) Classification of Funds: Assets, liabilities 
and. proprietorship of every fund or 
group funds should stand out as.a separate 
balanced group of accounts. A complete 
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balance sheet should be compiled for 
every fund. 

(d) Budgetary Control Accounts: A Public 
Accounting System should include 
budgetary control accounts, revenues, 
expenditures, appropriations and 
encumbrances. 

(e) Revenue Accounting: In the Accounts 
reports all items of non-revenue character 
should be excluded from reports of 
revenue. Revenues should be classified 
by fund and by source, in accordance 
with standard classification. 

(1) Expenditure Accounting: Expenditure 
should be classified by funds, by 
department and by activities (and by 
object, if desired) in accordance with 
standard classification, 


It is commonly accepted that the above 
principles should be adopted in preparing the 
government accounts and the annual accounts 
reports should be published, showing the correct 
financial picture of all the departments of the 
government. 

Types of Accounts; There are three types of 
Public Accounts: 


(1) Cash System: The Cash System of 
accounts records transactions only 
when cash has been actually received 
or disbursed, while the accrual system 
records transactions at the time the 
comminnent is made. Revenue on an 
accrual basis means each item of accounts 
is taken when it becomes due or a bill 1s 
issued for it. Thus the cash system never 
reflects the exact financial situation 
because it is always behind, while the 
accrual system is always current. Since 
some sizeable contracts take months to 
mature, the difference between the two 
systems is an important one. 

(2) Acenial System of Accounts: The accrual 


(G3) 


system makes it possible for management 
to know exactly where ir stands, which 
is not possible under cash system. 
Under accrual system, income is taken 
into account when it is earned and 
expenditures are taken into account 
when they are actually curred. Under 
accrual system, revenues are taken into 
account and put under control when they 
are assessed and expenses are taken into 
account as they are incurred. The accrual 
basis affords full current information 
concerning the realization of the 
revenue estimates and the expenditure 
and availability of appropriations, 

Cost Accounting System; It means a 
system of accounting in which costs 
are allocated to the various activities 
in the respective departments. The cost 
system of accounting reveals the cost of 
maintaining and operating the several 
services of the government, the cost of 
performing the separate functions or 
activities engaged in, the cost of the 
different objects or classes of objects of 
expenditure, ete. If such information 
concerning costs of various activities is 
required, a provision is made for a special 
cost keeping system, The accounts of 
central and state governments in India 
are kept under the same heads and — 
sub-heads as those of the budget. The 
government accounts are maintained on 
the receipts and disbursements basis and 
not on ‘accrual’ basis. The government 
accounts are based on the single entry 
basis and not on the orthodox Double 
Entry System, in vogue, in commercial 
concerns. 


ACCOUNTING IN INDIA 


In India, there is the constitutional authority 


“the CAG who is responsible for the maintenance 
‘of proper accounts of the Government of India, 
‘The accounts of the Union and of the States 
shall be kept im such form as the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General may, with the approval of 
the President, prescribe. Under the Comptroller 
and Auditor General there is an Accountant 
General in each state, in whose office the 
accounts of the transactions (Central as well as 
State), which take place within the territorial 
fiers of the state, are kept. 

The Auditor-General compiles the finance 
and revenue accounts of India in such form as 
may be prescribed by the President. He may 
call upon any government officer to furnish any 
iiformation in such form as may be required for 
the compilation of these accounts. 

The Auditor-General has the power to 
preseribe the form m which accounts shall be 
kept in audit offices; provided’ that ho change 
which would affect the form of the finance and 
revenue accounts should be made without the 
previous sanction of the President, 

Ifa doubt or a dispute arises as to the major 
head wnder which a particular minor head 
should be included, it shall be decided by the 
Auditor-General. 

The Auditor-General prepares in each year a 
review of the balance of the books maintained 
by the audit departments. 

The Auditor-General hus the power to 
determine the form in which officers rendering 
accounts to the Indian Audit Department shall 
render such accounts and in which the initial 
accounts from which the accounts so entered 
are compiled or on which they are based, shall 
be mainuined. 

The Auditor-General has to arrange 
that officers subordinate to him supply any 
information required by the President or by a 
Local Government, which can be derived from 
their accounts maintained in the offices under 
his control. 
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SEPARATION OF ACCOUNTS AND AUDrr 


The present arrangement, under which 
spending authorities are not responsible for 
the maintenance of complete and up-to-date 
accounts related to the transactions for which 
they are responsible and the duty of compiling 
and maintaining the complete accounts rests upon 
an outside authority, namely, the Indian Audit 
Department, is inconsistent with the various 
responsibilities of the spending department. 
They are expected to have effective control over 
their financial pransactions and the discharge 
of their responsibilities to Parliament to keep 
within the Budget grants and appropriations. 
Accounting and Auditing should be maintained 
as separate functions, because as an essential 
tool of management, accounting should be 
under the control of management and at the 
same time there should be an outside check on 
management. Auditing and accounting should 
not be combined in the same agency as a matter 
of principle. The maintenance of account is the 
executive function of the spending authorities. 


Audit 


As earlier stated, audit is one of the most 
important instruments of parliamentary control 
over the finances of the country. Independent 
audit is a very important safeguard of the public 
money, Auditing is a systematic examination of 
the books and records of a business or other 
organisations in order to ascertain or verify and 
to report upon the facts regarding its financial 
operations and the results thereof. Audit of 
government money in a democratic country 1s 
done by an independent officer, who performs 
this duty on behalf of the legislature. It is his duty 
to see that money has been spent economically 
and honestly. 


Pre-Audit and Post-Audit 
Pre-auditing is concerned with the examina- 
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tion of the elements of a transaction before it 
is completed and recorded in the final account- 
ing records. It is a tool of management and an 
administrative check upon the accuracy and 
legality of transactions still in process within a 
department. Pre-auditing is done to know the 
availability of funds and legality of expenditure. 
It can prevent over-expenditure of budget re- 
sources, if administered properly. 

Post-auditing is concerned with the 
examination of the records after the transactions 
have been completed and recorded. Post-audit 
takes place after the money has been actually 
spent. Conventionally, audit is understood in 
this sense. 


FUNCTIONS OF AN AUDITOR 


An annual audit should be done by one who 
is independent of executive control and the 
agency performing the work of conducting 
independent andit should be responsible to 
the legislature. This is the principle, as earlier 
explained. 

Generally, the duties of the auditor are mainly 
three. First, he should examine past transactions. 
The accounts and reports of all persons or agents 
having the receipt, custody or disbursement of 
public money should be examined to ensure 
proper accountability of fidelity. Secondly, the 
transactions of public funds, that have been 
expended, have been received, or that should 
have been received, should be examined with 
respect to the question of legality, Thirdly, 
the auditor should report the result of such 
examinations to the legislative assembly which 
is the branch of the government acting as a 
check upon the executive and administrative 
branches, The functions of a compuroller, on the 
other hand, are the settlement of claims, either 
of or against the state and in this connection 
the keeping of the central accounts of the state 


and the prescribmg of the subsidiary accounung 
system in field offices and institutions. 

These involve purely administrative duties. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General will 
make an adnunistrative pre-examination of all 
claims for the purpose of determining: their 
expediency, propriety and classification, as 
measures of administrative control and record. 


COMPTROLLER AND AUDItOR-GENERAL OF 
INDIA 


As earlier stated the Indian Constitution, makers 
provided for an independent Comperoller and 
Auditor-General, who conducts the audit of all 
the public moneys spent out of the Consolidated 
Fund of India, He is independent of ¢xecutive 
control, He has been provided with permanence 
and security of tenure during good behaviour, 
All efforts have been made to make his office 
free from every kind of outside influence 
and pressure. He cannot be re-employed after 
his retirement, This independence has been 
guaranteed so that he can act fearlessly. He can 
perform his dunes of searching criticism and 
analysis of the expenditure incurred by: various 
executive authorities only if he 1s independent 
of execuuve control free from all pressures. The 
Constitution lays down his powers and defines 
his position clearly as under (Article 148): 


(1) There shall be Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India who shall be appointed 
by the President by warrant under his 
hand and seal and shall only be removed 
from office in like manner and on the 
like grounds as a judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

Every person appointed to be the 
Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India shall, before he enters his office, 
make and subscribe before the President, 
orsome persons appointed on that behalf 
by him, an oath or affirmation according 


to the form set our for the purpose in 
the Third Schedule. 

(3) The salary and other conditions of sery- 
ice of the Comptroller and Auditor 


mined by Parliament by law and, until 
they are so determined, shal] be as speci- 
+ fied in the Second Schedule. Provided 
that neither the salary of a Comptroller 
and Auditor General nor his rights in 
respect of leave and absence, pension or 
age of retirement shall be varied to his 
disadvantage after his appointment. 

(4) ‘The Comptroller and Auditor General 
shall sot be eligible for ‘further office 
¢ither-under the Governnient, of India 

_ oPunder the Government of any state, 
after he has ceased to hold his office. 

(5) Subject to the provisions of the 

, Constitution and of any law made by 
Parliament, the conditions of service 
6f persons serving in the Indian Audit 
and Accounts Department and the 
administrative powers of the Coniptoller 
and’ Auditor General shall be such as 
may be prescribed by rules made by 
the President after consultation with the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. 

(6) The administrative expenses: of the 
office of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, including all salaries, allowances 
and pensions payable to or in respect of 
persons; serving in that office, shall be 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund of 
India. 

All these constitutional provisions are intended 

‘to make the CAG’: position independent and 

tial. 


In regard to functions the Constitution states: 
The Comptroller and Auditor General Shall 


General shall be such as may be deter- . 
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perform: such duties and exercise stich powers 
in relation to the accounts of the Union and of 
the States and of any other authority or body as 
may be prescribed by or under any law made by 
Parliament and, until provision in that behalf is 
so made, shall perform such duties and exercise 
such powers in relanon to the accounts of the 
Union and of the States as were conferred on 
or exercisable by the Auditor-General of India 
immediately before the comminencement of 
this Constitution in relation to the accounts 
of the Dominion of India and of the Provinces 
respectively (Article 149). 

The accounts of the Union and of the States 
shall be kept in such form as the President may, 
after consultation with the GAG, prescribe 
(Article 150). 

The reports of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India relating to the accounts of the 
Union shall be submitted to the President, who 
shall cause them to be laid before each House 
of Parliament (Article 151). 

The reports of the GAG relating to the 
accounts of a State shall be submitted to the 
Governor of the State, who shall cause them to 
be laid before the Legislature of the State. 

He is ‘to audit all expenditure from the 
revenues of the Union or States, incurred in or 
outside India and to ascertain whether money 
shown in the accounts as having been disbursed 
were legally available for and applicable to the 
service or the purpose to which they have been 
applied or charged and whether the expenditure 
conforms to the authority which governs it, Thus 
the audit report has to point out any irregularities 
in expenditure. It has to point out whether 
budgetary grants have been exceeded or whether 
there was any proper sanction for expenditure, 
whether there was any case of misappropriation 
or waste of public funds. These reports are then 
presented to the Legislature. He has to bring to 
the attention of the Legislature any case of waste 
and extravagance in government expenditures, 
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‘The CAG reports on the faithfulness, wisdom 
and economy of expenditure. 

The CAG conducts Audit of Expenditure, 
Audit against Rules and Orders and: Audit of 
Propriety. 


Auprt of Expenprrure 


Jk consists in examaning whether the following 
essential conditions have been fulfilled: 


(a) That the expenditure is covered by 
sanction, whether special or general, 
accorded by competent authority; 

(b) That it conforms to the relevant 
provisions of the constitution or laws 
thereunder and the financial rules and 
regulations framed by the competent 
atithority; 

That it is covered by provision of funds 
authorised by the competent authority 
and is within the purpose for which the 
grant was intended to provide; 
That the demand is supported by a 
voucher in proper form and the person 
to whont the payment has been made 
has duly acknowledged the payment 
.and the fact of payment has been so 
recorded as to make a second claim on 
the government impossible; and 
‘Vhat the expenditure has been incurred 
with due regard to the broad and general 
principles of financial propriety. 


Auprr Acainst utes AND Orpars 


Audit work consists in seeing that expenditure 
conforms to the relevant provisions of the 
Constitution and of the laws and rules made 
there under. Audit is also in accordance with the 
financial rules, regulations and orders issued by a 
competent authority either in pursuance of any 
provisions of the constitution or of the laws and 
rules made thereunder. 


AUDIT AGAINST PROPRIETY 


It is not only legality but propriety, in the 
broadest sense of the term, of expenditure also 
that has to be insured. This delicate task has to 
be performed by the audit with much discretion 
and tact, 


Zero-Base Budgeting (ZBB) 


Another kind of budgeung known as ZBB is 
sought to be applied to the public sector. It is 
a private sector system prevalent in US private 
sector. 

In India the then Union Finance Minister, 
V.P. Singh told a Parliamentary Consultative 
Committee that the government would be 
introducing zero-base budgeting at first in 2 
small way in 1986-87 and then in full in budget 
formulation from 1987-88. However, it is easier 
said than done. ZBB's applicability to the public 
sector is fraught with many difficulties. 

Problem: The ZBB technique involves a criti- 
cal review of every scheme before a budgetary 
provision is made in its favour, In other words, 
one assumes a zero provision and then starts jus~ 
tifying any thar would be suggested. The prac- 
tice in India or elsewhere under the traditional 
budgetary process, has been to allot funds 
an incremental basis irrespective of whether 
scheme in question is doing well or it is 
worth continuing. The ZBB technique requi 
a large mass of quantitative data regarding 
impact, targets, objectives, stindards of perform- 
ance and evaluation and a comparison a’ 
programmes covering divergent activities, In 
Indian context, the ZBB would perhaps enal 
the government to abandon a large number 
schemes along with agencies whether bran: 
as Plan projects or non-Plan expenditure w! 
they are proved to have outlived their utility 
to have been non-starters despite investments § 
infrastructure and personnel. If properly im 


mented, the technique could help reverse the 
trend of increased governmental expenditure. 
The ZBB approach requires each organisation 
evalnate and review all programmes and 
Sctivities systematically, whether current or 
It involves review of activities on the basis 
ef output or performance as well as cost to 
1) emphasise managerial decision-making, (2) 
tber-oriented budgets and to emphasise 
analysis, ZBB is an approach and not a fixed 
rocedure to be applied uniformly to all 
‘Organisations. The process must be adapted to 
‘mit the specific needs of each organisation, Four 
© steps are involved in ZBB approach”: 


(a). To identify ‘decision-units’. 

(b) To analyse each decision unit ina 
‘decision package’. 

(ec) To evaluate and rank decision packages 
in order of priority. 

(d) To prepare the detailed operating budgets 
reflecting those decision packages 
approved in the budget appropriation: 


Each budget unit in the organisation will 
¢ to develop contingencies for various levels 
financial allocation. The most basic level of 
cial allocation would be the ‘survival pack- 
"— that is the minimum level of financial 
location for the organisation to survive and to 
ide for its basic services, so that organisa- 
tonal survival does not suffer. 

Z.BB is no miracle in financial administration. 
it would be dangerous to regard ZBB as a sure 
remedy for financial laxity. The success of ZBB 
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in American industry is largely due to profit 
motive and organisational resilience. Both of 
these factors do not usually operate in the 
governmental setting. Moreover, the bureaucratic 
temperament is conditioned by the growth 
impulse which clamours for larger budgets rather 
than for more challenging assignments. Also, 
the powerful impact of political pressures on 
financial decision-making makes the prospects 
of ZBB very uncertain. In fact the very natbre 
of government decision-making, which is 
“muddling through’, is ill suited for ZBB. 

The advocates of ZBB regard it as a pragmatic 
approach which offers an extremely flexible 
management tool. It can lead to substantial 
sayings, Low priority programmes can be 
eliminated or teduced. Programme effectiveness 
can be dramatically improved, although it may or 
may not have a budgetary impact. High impact 
programmes can obtain increased financial 
allocation by shifting resources within an agency 
and tax increases can be checked. With all its 
much-vaunted benefits, ZBB's application to 
public finance looks a doubtful starter. More 
conventional methods of sound budgeting 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of blind 
intitations of an ideal system, 
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FE 
The New Public Management 


examine the basic features of traditional 

public administration followed by the 
new conceptualisations of the field generally 
characterised as Post-Weber and Post-Wilson 
public administration. In the world of practice, 
rematkable changes took place in the 80s and 
the 90s, as governments in the West sought to 
adapt themselves to new technology, new societal 
demands and keen competition. This led to a 
search for a new kind of public administration, 
known as New Public Management (NPM). 


[I this concluding section, we propose to 


EVOLUTIONARY SKETCH 


Despite the tortuous and unending debate on its 
disciplinary character, public administration as a 
special field: of study has continued to retain its 
dynamism since the Wilsonian exhortation for-a 
science of administration in the last century. The 
sources of dynamism could partly be traced to 
actual changes, in the real world of governance 
under the impact of sweeping social change. 
In part, the roots of dynamism can also be 
traced to an ongoing search for conceptual and 
methodological tools on the part of scholars 
in the discipline. Being both event-pushed and 
thought-propelled, the discipline has in, recent 
years been causing considerable anxiety among 
scholars who continue to oscillate between doom 
and euphoria. To some, public administration is 
dead, the public sector analysis needs a different 
discipline. To others, the discipline is now full 


blown and autonomous. It has been clauned 
that the absence of a well-knit boundary 
and considerable porosity of a discipline is 
symptomatic of its growth and cross-fertilisation, 
Public administration being deeply engrossed in 
the intricacies of governance in a fast-changing 
world has wily-nily to draw on various allied 
disciplines and so long as this process of dynamic 
interaction with the diverse’ knowledge word 
would be continuing, this should be construed 
as a positive sign pf progressive development of 
the discipline. : 


Trapirionat Pustic ADMINISTRATION 


To refresh our memory, for traditional pul 
administration approach to the public sector, 
look for sources in Willoughiby, Principles of Pul 
Administration (1927), Gulick and Urwick, 
on the Science of Administration (1937), Dwi 
Waldo, The Administrative State (1948), etc. 
Theoretical/normative principles 
inspired by the writings of Woodrow 
J.S. Mill and Max Weber. ‘The other domi 
influences came from the Scientific Manae: 
School of the early “twentieth century and 
from mainstream organisanion theory. 
According to the traditional pub 
administration approach’ ,the basic principles 
would govern the structure of administraté 
involving the institutional irrangeme 
motivation of public employees and the 
of public interest would be as under: 


an 


“he 


6. 


10, 
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. The tasks of public institutions are ro be 


in the hands of the administrators. Politics 
and admitistration are two different 
kinds of activities and their functionaries 
are different. Administration starts after 
the initial push coming from politics. 


. Administration is based on written 


documents, thus making the office 
(the bureau) the heart of modern 
govermiient. * 


| The tasks are organised on a continuous, 


rule-governed ‘basis 


. The rules that regulate work may be 


technical or legal and for this purpose, 
trained officfais are necessary, 


. The tasks are divided into finctionally 


distinct parts, each furnished with 
requisite authority and sanctions.  , 
Offices and tasks are arranged 
hierarchically; the rights of control and 
compliance being specified. All) other 
things being equal, there is preference 
for centralisation. 


) The resources of the organisation are 


quite distinct from those of the members 
as private individuals, 


. The office holder cannot appropriate 


his/her office for private aims. 

In performing the assigned tasks, the 
public employees are to accept their 
vocational role to fulfil their obligations 
with a sense of duty. 

The guiding philosophy in “the 
management of public sector is: that 
of public interest, This sets limits to the 
influence of self-interest in politics and 
administration. 


This is the well-known Weberian/Scientific 
management model with emphasis on 
structure, work division, power-differentiation, 
centralisation and public-private distinction. 
The whole design is machine-like, rigid and 


impersonal. As is well known, there are stock 
objections to this model which need not be 


repeated here. Broadly speaking, there have been 
three kinds of reactions to this traditional model: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The principles of traditional public 
administration are primarily normative, 
sounding like ‘proverbs’. 

These are lacking in descriptive accuracy. 
As organisations differ in complexity - 
and character, one-shot enumeration of 
‘principles’ is naive and unrealistic. 

The principles fail to identify mechanisms 
that are conducive to public sector 
effectiveness and efficiency. They do not 
have the capacity to explain how the 
public sector actually works. In fact, the 
principles are not empirically oriented 
and are deficient in operational details. 
The modem state organisation is too | 
complex to be pushed into a list of 


simple principles. 


Post-Werper/Post-WiLSON CONCEPTION OF 
Pusiic ADMINISTRATION 


The feattires other than those identified in 
the classical public administration model are 
currently being emphasised on the basis of 
empirical studies of government administration 
in the west. The new approaches to public 
institutions underline the importance of 
public policy-making, implementation and 
management within the overarching framework 


“of liberal democracy. It is being suggested that 
“the complexities involved in public policy- 


making and implementation call for a rethinking 
about human motivation and efficiency and 
effectiveness in the public sector. 

More pointedly, it is being argued that the 
classical model of public administration was 
unconscionably otiented toward rationality, 
specialization and division of work, rigid 
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hierarchical structure and. centralisation. 
Suecesstitl management of the public sector and 
efficient. production of organisational outputs 
could not be correlated with the principles of 
classical public administration. As the critics argue, 
the Weberian claim of bureaucracy representing 
highest extent of rationality did not fit in with 
the real-life situation in public administration, In 
reality, as the critics point out, rational behaviour 
isola typical feature of modern organisauonal 
lite: Organisauonal rationality as some form of 
collective expression of reasoned behaviour is 
rather fuzzy and does not conform to real-life 
prictce in the process of governance, Public 
policy decisions are often a matter of myriad 
influences, pulls and pressures and there are 
multiple actors influencing decisions. 

In this context, the behayiour of Simon's 
‘adnnistraive man striving to achieve bounded 
rationality’ is very relevant, Acknowledging 
information and data scarcity, Ume constraint, 
perceptual limitations, the administrator seeks 
to climinate certain alternatives and imagined 
outcomes in order thata course of action could be 
adopted purely pragmatically. Most public policy 
decisions,as Braybrooke and Lindblom observed, 
involved muluple interest-reconciling and hence 
essentially synthesising and, accommodating in 
nature. Kanonality-maximisation is not what is 
intended an the actual process of administering. 
‘The ‘muddling-through’ can be attributed to the 
nature of public ends or goals in administration, 
which are not always well-defined and fine-tuned. 
Even irrauonality acomponent of decision.under 
such circumstances, may not be ruled out. 

The other point relating to specialisation and 
division of work has been attacked as impractical 
and injurious to organisational health and 
productivity. 

Post-Weberian view of public organisations 
has basically been people-oriented as distin- 
guished from structure-oriented as successive 


research findings have pointed out that people 
in organisation matter more than formal or- 
ganisational structure, The classical principles 
of public administration had held the orthodox 
view that organisational productivity demanded 
mechanisation and routinisation of administra- 
tive work. The alternative view, rebutting the 
classical standpoint, has been that instead of 
sharp delineation of work division and narrow 
specialisation, the structuring principles must 
aim at employee job satisfaction, For this pur- 
pose organisational work-layout must provide 
opportunities for employees to work in multiple 
roles in much more flexible structures, There is 
considerable research evidence, since the early 
studies of the human relations school that clearly 
shows that organisational productivity does not 
automatically fow froma grand organisational 
design, defining the functions to be discharged 
and coordinating the actayities of each employee 
by narrow specialisation and division of work. 
The classical public adimunistration model has 
emphasised hierarchy as a structural design con- 
cept. Hierarchy means that power distribudon 
and centralisation have been built into the archi- 
tecture of traditional public admunistration. 
Contrastingly, it has now been well accepted in 
organisational analysis that a decentralised strategy 
is superior to centralised structure. It promotes 
adaptability, flexibility and mobilisation of local 
imtiative. Decentralisation permits lower level 
operating units to interpret rules and regulations 
to suit local needs and to innovate in changed 
situations, Also, participative decision-making 
becomes a reality in a bottom-up approach 
that utilises the full potential of people at basic 
operating levelr and creates conditions for free 
flow of information within the organisation. 
Contemporary view about public 
organisation is thus not a perfectionist one, as 
in reality there is no such thing as a rigid and 
pure model! of admunistraion, What happens. 


aetual administrative situations are policy 
tion, adjustment and adaptation to shifting 
wmstances and environmental demands and 
“sures, 

Against this background, the new approach 
public administration, superseding the tradi- 
I model, can be distinguished with the help 
following features: 


1. Politics-administration dichotomy is 
unrealistic, irrelevant and unworkable 
since the actors on either side frequently 
change postions and the two activities 
intermesh in the practical world of 
governance. 

» In public institutional life, there is no such 
thing as purely rational decision-making, 
I is ‘bounded (limited) rationality’ thar 
characterises actual public decision— 
making. 

3. Ina hierarchy-ridden organisation, it is 
the top that dominates and the bottom 
has simply to obey and submit. Top- 
down policy implementation does 
not, 1 actuality, work; there cannot be 
automatic accomplishment of objectives 
in the public sector or in any sector. 
Bottom-up communication is helpful 
in implementation, trusting that basic 
operating units have the capacity to 
reinterpret and innovate in dynamic 
situational changes. Drawing on rich 
social science research evidences, it is how 
well accepted that public administration 
is best looked after by self-steering 
groups rather than closely supervised 
groups. Hierarchy is essentially power- 
oriented rather than work-oriented 
and is positively threatening in its 
operations. 

4. As practical administration shows, 
successful public administration is 
rarely rule-bound, What matters is goal 
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achievement and effectiveness, allowing 
employees to play multiple roles. 

5. Centralisation leads to rigidity. Hierarchy 
results in implementation, deficit, Pree 
flow of communication is impeded by 
tigid hierarchy and. centrahsation of 
‘power. 

6. Public institutions operate efficiently 
when decentralised, allowing lower level 
initiative and adjustment. 

7. In public administration tendencies 
towards irrationality are not rare,as many 
actors and forces impinge upon decisions 
and compete for accommodation. 

8: Public employees do not have any special 
type of motivation. In real life, they have 
often been found to-act to maximize 
self-interests like income, prestige and 
power, rather than public anterest. 


Thus the old idea of public administration 
being unique, requiring a sheltered bureaticracy 
employed for life is now under challenge. I'he 
question has been raised why the bureaucratic 
form of organisation should have the monopoly 
to provide public goods and services. It has 
been alleged that bureaucratic failures, that are 
numerous in reality, affect the society badly both 
instantly and from long-term perspective as 
well. There are various options available for the 
delivery of public goods and services and society 
may benefit from the many suppliers syndrome. 
It is not necessary that government should 
always assume: the role of a direct provider of 
goods and services; instead governments may 
operate indirectly, allowing non-government 
agencies to operate directly in a wide range of 
social activities. This has been forcefully argued 
by the Public Choice/New Right group. 

Rigid, rule-bound and hierarchic public 
administration: does not suit the needs of a 
dynamic situation demanding speedy action. In 
this respect, many of the flexible organisational 
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designs and practices pioneered. by the private 
sector may be profitably:introduced in public 
administration system with suitable modifications. 
The public-private distinction should not be 
fetishises as a nyatter of orthodoxy, In the larger 
interest of socictal development, the two sectors 
should mix freely and collaborate whenever 
necessary and feasible. Even healthy competition 
between them should be welcome to improve 
quality of performance and accelerate the pace 
of work. 

It has been argued that administration must 
be accessible, wansparent and accountable. The 
citizen has every tight to question how public 
fund is being spent and whether he is getting 
his money’s worth, The civil servant has to be 
result-oriented, responsible and responsive. The 
bureauercy has enjoyed security and anonymity 
at the cost of transparency. There must be more 
openness in administration and accountability 
for whatever is done or not done. 


CHANGES.IN ADVANCED COUNTRIES 


In the 1980s and early 1990s, for a variety of 
reasons remarkable changes took place in public 
sector management practices in most advanced 
countries: 


(a) Structurally, the change was. from 
tigid, hierarchical and bureaucratic 
form of public administration to a 
flexible, market-based form of public 
management, 

(b) The change was not merely im form/ 
style. There was remarkable change 
im the role of government in society, 

*, and (ii) similarly, there was a change 
in government-citizenship relationship. 
These objective conditions engendered 
opportunities for the emergence of 
almost a new paradigm in public sector 
analysis. ’ 


New Horizons of Public Administration 


The 1990s saw the emergence of a new 
model of public sector management, This has 
been variously called: ‘Managerialism’ ‘New 
Public Management, market-based public 
administration’, ‘Entrepreneurial Government’ 
etc, The thrust has been toward a determined 
effort toumplement the 3s: Efficiency, Economy 
and Effectiveness. 

The new public management has following 
salient features: + 


1, Focus on management, not policy—on 

performance appraisal and efficiency. 

2. Desegregation of public bureaucracies 

into agencies which deal with each 
other on a user-pay basis. 

3. Use of quasi-markets and contracting 
out to foster competinon, 

. Cost-cutting. 

A style of management which emphasises 
output targets, limited cerm contracts, 
monetary incentives and, freedom to 
manage. 
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For a miore positive perspective, within this 
stream of thought, there has been the path-setting 
publication by Osborne & Gaebler (Reinventing 
Government, 1992). They suggest a ten-point 
programme for what they call entrepreneurial 
governments (EGs): 


1, EGs promote competition between 
diverse providers of goods.and services. 

2. They empower citizens by pushing 
control out of bureaucracy, 

3. They measure performance’ of their 
agencies focusing particularly on 
outcomes, Not INpUs, 

4. They aré driven by their nussions 
not by their rules/regulations. 

5. They redefine their clients,as,custor 
and offer them choices, 

6. They prevent problems rather than 
them after they blow out. 
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7. They put their energy into earning 
nroney, not simply spending it. 

8. They decentralise authority, embracing 
participatory management. 

9. They prefer market mechanisms to 
bureaucratic mechanisms, 

10. They focus not simply on providing 
public service but on catalysing all sectars 
~ public, private, voluntary — into action 
to solve community problems. 


These are fairly clear-cut and straight forward 
identification marks of a type of government 
which the new inventors call entrepreneurial. 
Although, the characteristic features are being 
bandied about as ‘empirically derived’, these are 

more accurately, preferred qualities than actual 
attributes. 

These features of Entrepreneurial Government 
yield a multi-faceted government system with 
the following characteristics: 


1. Catalytic Government 
Acting as catalyst ‘leveraging” private- 
sector actions to solve societal 
problems. 

2. Community-owned government 
Pushing control of many services 
out of the bureaucracy and into the 
community, (empowering families and 
communities) 

3. Competitive government 
Encouragmg competition to increase the 
level of performance and minimise cost 
(e.g. compeution among public schools 
to improve quality of education) 

4. Mission-driven government 
Defining fundamental missions, 
developing budget systems and framing 
flexible rules to free employees to pursue 
goals, without being enslaved by rules. 


5. Results-oriented government 
Instead of focusing on ‘inputs’, paying 
attention to ‘outcomes’ or restilts. 

6. Customer-driven governr-ent 
Spending is tied to results and for this 
purpose resources are given directly 
to the consumers to let them choose 
appropriate providers at minimum cost. 

7. Decentralised government 
By decentralising or getting authority 
down to the lowest level, organisational 
functioning is improved, as information, 
communication and decision-making 
World then be located at the actual site 
of problems. 

8. Market-Oriented government 
By restructuring the market (as in 
housing or environmental management) 
and by leveraging many private 
decisions, government can accomplish 
more than what it can do by financing 
administrative programmes. In a market- 
oriented approach, for instance, fees are 
attached to pollution, forcing producers 
to pay full costs of their undesirable 
activities, 


As David Osborne has summed up the 
position: We dan’t need more government, we 
need better government. lo be more precise, we 
need better governance. Governance is the act of 
collectively solving our problems. Government 
1s the instrument we use. The instrument is 
outdated:and it is time to remake it” 

While the general tone of the prescription is 
in order, the preference for market as implied 
in it may not wholly suit the situation in many 
“Third World’ countries. 

Reinventing Government immediately caught 
the attention of anti-bureaucracy campaigners 
and the publication was accorded a warm 
welcome, heralding, as it were, the birth of a 
new form of public management. 
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Government Responses 

With considerable caution, the practical world 
of governance in the West responded to this new 
paradigm change in the following manner: 


— Improving public management through 
performance measurement and 
evaluation. 

— Reducing budgets, 

— Cutting the size of government, 

— Privatisation of public enterprise. 

— Contracting out in selective areas. 


The overall emphasis has been on changing 
bureaucracies into result-oriented organisanons, 
in which managers would be accountable for 
achieving targets and results. Reduction in the 
size of government, reducing the functional 
load of bureaucracies, speed, results production 
and accountability soon became the buzz words. 
Historically, bureaucracy had always been under 
attack as power grabbers, secretive, rule-bound 
and inward looking rather than chent-oriented. 
But, the contemporary scenario seems unique in 
that it marks a savage onslaught on bureaucracy 
as the mamspring of mal-governance, as if other 
causes are of no consequence. The complexities 
of a post-modern society, the crumbling ideolo- 
gies of politics and the overall social develop- 

‘ment puzzle of the dying century are all side 
pushed and ‘bureaucracy’ ts singled our as the 
villain of the piece. 

As Caiden has sumined up the situation: All 
blamed the dead hand of bureaucracy, especially 
the poor performance of public bureaucracies 
and the daily annoyances of irksome restrictions, 
cumbrous red-tape, unpleasant officials, poor 
service and corrupt practices, 


Tut CAPAM CONFERENCE? 


There was a ripple effect of this new paradigmatic 
shift in public administration thought. In 
this context the inaugural conference of 


the Commonwealth Association for Public 
Administration and Management held in 
Charlotte town, Canada, in August, 1994 assumes 
considerable significance. For the first time in the 
history of the Commonwealth such a high-level 
conference addressed itself exclusively to the 
issues of public management in today’s context 
dubbed as ‘government in transition’, There was 
a general consensus that strong environmental 
forces have been buffeting the public sector and 
governments all over the world are being forced 
to cope with them, Some of the impinging 
forces are knowledge-based production, the 
communication revolution and a massive 
explosion in world trade. In a multi-polar world, 
trade negotiations need to be worked out both 
bilaterally and multilaterally. The informauon 
technology revolution has led to shrinkage of 
distances among partners and facilitated almost 
instant electronic networking. Globalisation 
has become a reality, setting the stage for 
professional networking and collaboration in 
the development and sustenance of a'new public 
administration, 


CompoONENTS OF NPM 


The ‘new paradigin’ called the New Public 
Management, that has steadily emerged, 
emphasises the role of public managers in 
providing high-quality services that citizens 
value and advocates increasing managerial 
autonomy, particularly by reducing central 
agency controls. It demands quick corrective 
measures and rewards both organisational 
and individual performance. It recognises 
the importance of providing the human and 
technological resources: that managers need to 
meet their performance targets and is receptive 
to competition and is open-ended about which 
public purposes should be performed by public 
servants as opposed to private sector. 


The new paradigm’ hus several interrelated 
amponents that cup across tradjtional ways of 
BUUSINg government, 
The first componcut relates to the delivery 
high-quality services that citizen's. values 
he consumers are reconceptualised as active 
eustomers and not just passive recipients. 
‘Hence, serious attempts are being made to find 
t what the customers expect, Public sector 
otganisations, as in UK, Singapore and some 
her nations are setting pertormance. targets, 
asuring performance and publicising resules 
w the wider public. [he pyost dramatic such 
Mulative is UK's Ciuzens) Charter, a global 
ment of the government's service quality 
onunitments, This was launched by Prime 
Minister John Major in 1991. Singapore has 
et up a Service Improvement Unit (SIU) in 
the Prime Minister's office to keep a watch on 
departmental efforts. 
The second component of the new paradigm 
phasises that, to. achieve high-quality standard 
services, the managers need increased 
onomy, In UK, Australia. New Zealand 
ad Singapore a distunct trend is noticeable 
ward shifting operating responsibilities from 
ae central departments wo specific agencies. 
Tefrastructural development in Singapore, 
example, has been transferred to agenctes 
clear performance targets and increased 
utonomy. Also, greater flexibility in working 


ork place bargaining etc. is being permitted 
e make use of more expertise and employee 
nvity. 
Organisational structures are being simplified 
hierarchies flattened. to. create conditions 
= more positive and productive managerial 
adership. In the field of financial management, 
edom to. manage within consolidated running 
of programmes. is being encouraged in 
sountries like UK and Australia, The general 
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trend is to increase the autonomy of Jocal 
managers by devolving more power to them. 

The third component of the new paradigm re= 
lates to fairly rigorous performance measure- 
ment of individuals and organisations. Rewards 
including pay structures are based on fulfilment 
of performance targets. Both UK and New 
Zealand, are moving from a tenure system to 
fixed-term contracts. In financial management, 
public agencies are changing, from cash to ac- 
crual accounting, thus making then more cost 
conscious and. resource-saving. In Canad, Aus- 
trata and UK, periodic review of government 
programmes has become almost customary, 

The fourth component concerns managerial 
support services to facilitate achievement of pre- 
set performance targets. Successful managerial 
performance needs to be backed up by proper 
human and technological resources. In the area 
of human resource management, recruitment 
policy-has to be directed toward drawing the 
best available talene from the market. assuring 
them attractive salary and other allied benefits 
while constantly exposing them to skill- 
improvement training programmes, Australia 
1s using competency-based training that starts 
by defining competencies relevant to a given 
orgamisational level. UK and Mauritius are 
tailoring training to the job-necds of rank. 

Equity minatives are being taken up m some 
countries: For instance, Australia has drawn up 
a strategic plan targeted an women, the disabled, 
the aboriginal and those with non-English 
backgrounds. This is expected to expand the 
pool of talent available to the government, 

It is being increasingly recogmised that leading 
edge information technology is an essential 
facilitator of service improvement initiatives, 
By 1990, Singapore civil service described 
itself as being fully computerised. Both for 
internal communication and service provision, 
information technology is spreading fast in 
many commonwealth countries. 
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Alongside the need for autonomy for agency/ 
+ departmental management, it is also being as~ 
serted that managerial performance at any level 
has to be responsive to the overall, central policy 
directives. The organisation of the Cabinet las 
thus been streamuned in many countries. Aus- 
tralia has established systems of Cabinet Com- 
iittees, reduced the number of departments and 
grouped programmes more rationally. Some of 
the Commonwealth countries have recognised 
institutions for giving support to Cabinet fune- 
uoning, Jamaica has created a Permanent Sec- 
retaries Board and facilitated Cabinet review of 
key areas of administration. 

The fifth component of the new paradigm is 
an advocacy of “receptiveness to competinon 
and an open-minded attitude about which 
purposes should be performed by the public 
sector as opposed to the private sector". In many 
commonwealth countries, there is currently 
more and more private sector involvement in 
activities that were formally reserved for the 
public sector. In the field of infrastructure 
development such as roads, electricity etc., 
private sector is being invited to undertake 
constructional and. extension activities. Non- 
government organisations are taking «up projects 
in many countries (e.g. India) in the social 
sector (especially health, education, nutrition 
and child health and women’s development). 
In Bangladesh, the. role of the Grameen Bank 
in providing micro-credit to the cural poor, 
particularly women, has attracted international 
attention. 

‘Privatisation’ has been adopted as an official 
policy in some of the nations. In Singapore 
telecom, aitlines and shipyards have been 
privatised, UK has gone ahead with an aggressive 
policy of privatisation (47 privatisations since 
1979). There are also examples of public-private 
joint ventures in some countries (e.g. Singapore, 
India), removing in the process the traditional 
rigidity about the ‘Public’ sphere. 


Policies supportive of private sector activities 
have been adopted in most commonwealth 
countries. Important aniong these are dismantling 
price controls, deregulation and narrowing down 
of the public sector (also called downsizing). 


AN OVERVIEW 


The new public management with its explicit 
‘market’-orientation and over reliance on the 
private sector has varied responses from the 
Commonwealth countries. It looks as though 
neo-classical economies has captured the publie 
sector all over'the world. 

The negative feelings toward government and 
the public sector so dominant in the eighties 
have, however, now been changing; and: there 
is growing concern today about government's 
crucial role in macro-management and in 
creating sound policy environment for the 
society and the economy to fimetion smoothly: 
Government has to lead the whole socio- 
economic system and find alternative ways of 
providing services and. facilities. It is*good to 
know how private management works; but at” 
the same time the tnique policy role of the 
higher -ivil service should not be diluted in-our 
craze for phoney managerialism. Government, 
especially at the higher echelons, has its peculiar 
ways of accommodating interests, feeang the 
pulse of the nation, intervening im conflicting 
situations and calculating pay-offs in difficult 
bargaining situations. 

Above all, there is a thing called "publi 
interest’ which lies at the heart of government 
operations and it is irreplaceable by any m 
philosophy. 

The other point of view that has come up 
sharply in the CAPAM conference is the ni 
for strengthening the civil society in many 
the developing countnes. Operating almost 
a third sector there are institutions run and 
tained by citizens, sometimes with assistance 
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advice from NGOs. Countries in the developing 

_ world have to build infrastructural facilities, im- 

_ prove people's access to resources and conserve 

_patural resources by promoting sustainable use. 
‘Empowering’ the citizens assumes crucial sig- 
nificance in this conrext. Outside the sphere of 
big government and macro-management, there 
are the grass roots people's efforts to organise 
themselves against deprivation and exploita- 
tion. from above. The new paradigm of public 
management is centred on the core and. almost 
oblivious of the periphery. There is, therefore, a 
lurking suspicion that the new paradigm might 
as well lead to hijacking of the state by the 
‘private’ and the ‘powerful’, The public sphere 
may ultimately remain only with the grass roots 
where people strive hard in their own way to 
build a democratic space away from the big 
state's Massive management enterprise. There 1s 
thus a fear in certain circles about the balkanisa- 
tion, of the:state by different interests—a theme 
so dear to the heart of the pluralists. 

The GAPAM conference came out with a 
new paradigm of public management no doubt. 
But, there were other voices also, suggesting 
alternative ways of organising government, 
Narrowing down the scope of government, it 
was pointed out, may not be the universal recipe, 

-in, view of the diverse development wrote 
of nations, 

The new public management philosophy, was 
basically triggered by a combination of economic 
issues and geopolitical changes (e.g. collapse of 
the Second World) resulting in reduced financial 
resources for governments. Managerial rethink, 
therefore, became an imperative necessity to 
optimise scarce resgurce use and find alternative 
ways of delivering publig services by developing 
a new’ synergy between the public and private 
sectors. As Mohan Kaul has summed up: “The 
broad objectives of these reforms have been to 
shift emphasis from developing ‘plans to develop 
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key strategic areas, to shift emphasis from inward- 
looking systems to develope partnerships, to 
shift emphasis from inputs and processes to 


outputs and outcomes; and to shift emphasis 


towards managing, diversity within a unified 
public service, Finally, managerial pragmatism 
and political conviction are highlighted as 
essential to motivate management innovation in 
government”™* 


NPM Anp TRADITIONAL PuBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Ar this stage, the relationship of NPM with 
traditional public administration needs to be 
clearly highlighted.’ 

First, under the NPM, public sector decision- 
making structures are so designed as to let 
matiagers manage; political leadership would be 
coricerned only with macro policies and: goals. 
All other matters are ken out of day-to-day 
democratic insight and delegated to professional 
bureaucrats who would be deciding on the basis 
of economic rationality: In this garb the NPM 
essentially involves reasserting the Wilsonian 
separation of administration from politics with 
a vengeance. 

Second, the NPM has emerged as a method 
of management technology for reaching a set of 
goals for state action. Thus conceived, it ‘reduces 
the public sector's traditional reliance on process 
accountability and enhancés the role of results 
accountability’. Ensuring fair and honest admin- 
istration of public affairs, eliminating patronage 
and other misuses of the state apparatus have 
been the hallmarks of bureauecracy's ‘process 
accountability’. But in contemporary situation 
marked by communication revolution, infor- 
mation processing and flexible, cost-sensitive 
managerial needs, traditional bureaucratic ag- 


“ministration seems a misfit. . 


The NPM‘stipulates that public servants should 
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have to accept mioré personal accountability 
for the actions of their agencies in return for 
this enhanced autonomy and flexibility’. This is 
clearly a significant departure from the concept 
of ‘anonymous’ bureaucracy in traditional public 
adininistration. 

Third, the NPM has to be viewed not so 
much as an altogether new ‘paradigni’ as a re- 
freshing reconstruction of the evolving: disci- 
pline of public administration. It needs to be 
recalled thar there has been a long tradition of 
‘implementation’ research pioneered by aca- 
demic stalwarts like Pressman and Wildavsky. 
The main issue raised by them has been: How 
pubhe organisations transform policies into re 
sults? Implementation studies ‘moved the issue 
from a focus on organisations, especially on their 
structures and processes, to public programmes 
and the results they produced’. It was “per- 
formance” that took the centre stage in public 
administration. 

Again, as these studies progressed, there had 
been the realisation that diverse disciplinary 
‘nputs were necessary to go deep into the 
problenis and issues'surtounding implementation 
performance and production of results. 

As it has been rightly suggested, the NPM did 
not emerge all of a sudden as anew paradigm. 
These two trends; a focus on performance 
more than organisational structure and process 
and efforts to explore the problem from many 
different disciplinary bases—gave birth to the 
NPM which, therefore, had! its roots in the 
earlier implementation research in traditional 
public administration. 

The advocates of the NPM sought a far more 
positive view of government and its programmes 
and in focussing on what managerial autonomy 
could do instead of how organisations behaved 
they rejected traditional public administration, 


A more dispassionate review of the field would, 
however, have revealed thar the NPM came “to 
resemble less an accumiilation of knowledge and 
more a fariily feud’. Ne doubt, the NPM has 
symbolised something very new sweeping the 
study of governance and public policy. Yet, both 
implementation research and traditional public 
adnunistration had much to contribute tothe 
new movement: As Donald Kettl has summed 
up the situation: ‘Implementation established the 
importance of the programme as a fundamental 
unit of analyses’. Public administration argued 
the need for a solid budgetary process, the 
right human resources system-and functional 
organisation, In their headlong rush to build 
something new, some public management 
scholars have glossed over the critical, building 
blocks that public administrators lovingly 
laboured so long to build and thaty even in 
a short time, implementation students had 
created. Nevertheless, NPM has exposed, the 
over-protected ‘bureaucracy’ to models of 
management, which, if carefully adopted, can 
bring about improvement in traditional public 
administration, 
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Good “Governance” 


Tue Conrext 


n the vocabulary of public administration 
[i governance’ is a recent entrant 

within a context. There are three ways of 
understanding this new developments, 

One: It is an attempt to widen the scope of 
public administration by going beyond formal 
government. 

Two: It is an externally dictated term invented 
to prescribe aid-conditionality. 

Three: It is a genuinely democracy- 
intensifying concept - to make public 
administration more open, transparent and 
accountable. 

Good governance need not be narrowly 
conceived in the manner the World Bank and 
other funding agencies have sought to present 
them. A more creative approach would be to 
treat the issues as new opportunities to have 
a fresh look at state-society relationships in 
today’s complex world of governance. To quote 
Kooiman! in this context: 

“In many countries, the main tendency 
in recent years has been to shift the balance 
between government and society away from 
the public sector and more towards the private 
sector. Partly, this added up to privatisation and 
sometimes to deregulation. But there are also 
efforts to shift the balance towards a sharing of 
tasks and respensibilities; towards doing things 
together instead of doing them alone (either by 
the ‘State’ or by the ‘market’). New patterns of 


Interaction between governments and society 
can be observed in areas such as social welfare, 
enyitonmental protection, education and physical 
planning. These new patterns are apparently 
aimed at discovering other ways of coping with 
new problems or of creating new possibilities 
for governing”. , 

Itis this search for'new possibilities’ that brings 
out the true meaning of good governance. 

Meanings: The fist connotation in terms of 
widening the scope of public administration has 
been very well explained by Rosenau. Wniung 
in the context of contemporary global politics 
he explicates the term ‘governance’ in the 
following way:? 

“Governance is a more encompassing 
phenomenon than government. It embraces 
governmental institutions but it also subsumes 
informal, non-governmental mechanisms 
whereby those persons and organisations within 
its purview move ahead, satisfy their needs 
and fulfil their wants,.. Governance is thus a 
system of rule that is as dependent on inter- 
subjective meanings as on formally sanctioned 
constitution and charter... it is possible to 
conceive of governance without government— 
of regulatory mechanisms in a sphere of activity 
which function effectively even though they are 
not endowed with formal authority.” 

A straightforward definition of governance 
is: “The capacity to get things done without 
the legal competence to command that they 
be done.” The concept of ‘governance’, thus, 
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frees administrative studies from conventional 
formalism. At the same time, it opens up 
possibilities of drawing on society's alternative 
collective problem-solving fora and devices. 
Governance, so conceived, is more a network of 
nuultiple agencies and organisations than a fixed 
“government agency or department. 

Governance, in this context, stands for 
establishment, operation and networking of 
social institutions, Concretely, dt manifests itself 
in formal rules and regulations, decision-making 
procedures and programmatic activities that 
serve to define social practices. In real life, there 
are many forms of community organisations or 
voluntary, collective self-help approaches through 
which a group of people organise themselves to 
achieve common purposes, such as irrigation, 
water distribution, resolution of local disputes 
and community defence. Governance, in, this 
context, is a way of crafting social institutions as 
a matter of public concem. To get things done 
through formally constituted governments Is not, 
therefore, the only way available for collective 
problem-solving. ‘ 

The second meaning of governance is closely 
linked to international aid-conditionality. 

Referring to the background conditions 
of the "good governance’ concept, Leftwich 
points out that contemporary western aid and 
overseas development policy have three defining 
features. First, the aim of aid has been to 
promote open, marker-friendly and competitive 
economies. This policy was embodied-in the 
new conditionality of structural adjustment 

* Jending, developed in the 1980s, Later, in the 

1990s, two furthér features have been added 
to structural adjustment. These’ are support for 
democratisation and improvement of human 
rights records. and insistence on what has come 
to be called ‘good governance’. 

Development assistance to the Third 
World countries in the post Cold War era has, 
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thus, been, subject to the new politics of ‘good 
governance’, In 1989, the concept of ‘governance’ 
was for the first time highlighted in a World 
Bank document on Sub-Saharan Africa. By 
good governance was meant, at that time, sound 
development management. Four key dimensions 
identified in this context were: (a) public sector 
management; (b) accountability; (c) legal 
framework for development; and (d) information 
and transparency. The Bank document on Sub- 
Saharan Africa had this to say: “Improving 
governance would begin with an assessment of 
the institutional environment (with emphasis on 
the key governance elements of accountability, 
rule of law, openness and transparency) which 
determines the patrimonial profile of th¢ 
country: high when all other factors are absent 
and low when they are present.” 

As the Bank’s document, entitled Governance 
and Development (1992), puts it, “governance 
is defined as the manner;in which power is 
exercised in the management of a country’s 
economic and social resources for development.” 
From its lending experience in many developing 
countries, the Bank came to realise that “good 
governance is central to create and sustain an 
environment which fosters strong and equitable 
development and it is an essential complement 
to sound economic policies”, Three distinct _ 
aspects are-idemtified in the conceptualisation 
of ‘governance’: (a) the form of political regime 
(parliamentary or presidential, military or 
civilian and authoritarian or democratic); (b) the 
process by which authority is exercised in the 
management of a country’s economic and social 
resources; and (c) the capacity of governments to 
design, formulate and implement policies and in 
gencral, to discharge government functions. The 
first aspect, it is admitted, falls outside the Bank's 
mandate. The focus of ‘governance’ is, therefore, 
basically on the second and third aspects. 

Recounting its wide experience, the Bank 
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document narrates vividly the problems of 
"governance’, For instance, despite technical 
soundness, programmes ind projects have often 
filled to produce desired cesults. Laws are not 
enforced properly and there are often delays 
jm implementation. Privatised production and 
market-led growth do not succeed unless 
tivestors face clear rules and institutions. In 
the absence of proper accounting systems, 
budgetary policies cannot be implemented or 
Monitored, Many a time, procurement systems 
encourage corruption and distort public 
iivestinent priorities, Again, failure to involve 
beneficiaries and others affected in the design 
and implementation of projects has often led to 
substantial erosion of their sustainability. 

Against this background of malgovernance, 
the Bank has attempted to focus on some of the 
key dimensions of ‘governance’, such as pub- 
lic sector management, accountability, the legal 
framework for development and information 
and transparency, as already stated. 

Economic, human and institutional 
development is considered important in bringing 
about sound development management. The 
conditionality’s of ‘good governance’ are thus 
farefully spelt out and as the Bank document 
sums up: 

“Governance is a continuum and not 
necessarily unidirectional: it does not 
automatically improve over time. It is a plant 
that needs constant tending. Citizens need 
to demand good governance. Their ability to 
do so is enhanced by literacy, education and 
employment opportunities. Governments need 
to prove responsive to those demands, Neither 
of these can be taken for granted. Change occurs 
sometimes in response to external or internal 
threats. It also occurs through pressures form 
different interest groups, some of which may 
be in the form of populist demands. Although 
Jenders and aid agencies and other outsiders 


can contribute resources and ideas to improve 
yovernance, for change to be effective it must 
be rooted firmily in the societies concerned and 
cannot be imposed from outside”. 

More pronounced political meaning of 
‘governance’ appeared in the policy directives of 
the OECD countries, laying down conditionality 
for receiving economic assistance. The OECD 
documents sought to link development 
assistance, with (a) participatory development, 
(b) human rights and (c) democratisation, The 
key components of ‘governance’ were identified 
as: 

* Legitimacy of government; 

* Accountability of political and official 
elements of government; 

* Respect for human rights and the Rule 
of Law (including individual and group 
rights and security, a legal framework 
for economic and social activity and 
participation). 


What emerges out of the combined efforts of 
the aid-giving countries and the international 
funding agencies is that entitlement to aid would 
depend on the degree to which a client country 
would be having a liberal democratic state in a 
pluralist society. 

The third meaning of ‘governance’ is implied 
in the explanatory ideal, as governance highlights 
the importance of rule of law, human rights, 
participatory development and democratisation. 
As against the managerial slant of governance, the 
ethical-normative dimension links ‘governance’ 
to some of the older issues in political theory. 
State, as the ancient Greeks said, stands for good 
life. It is not enough that administration Is run 
on sound managerial lines, The equity and 
legitimacy aspects are as important, or perhaps 
more important, than good management. The 
governing process should provide opportunities 
for the people to actively participate in decision- 
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making and the fruits of government must 
be universally shared and not captured by an 
influential minority. People’s perception abour 
how the governing process is going on serves 
as the barometer of legitimacy of governance. 
Empowerment is thus a precondinon of good 
governance. 

Summing up: So far as the first and third 
aspects of “governance are concerned, jt has 
been commented that the concept of ‘good 
governance’ is a salutary departure from the 
overly formalistic character of conventional 
public administration. In today’s complex world 
of governing, government alone is not capable 
of coping with myriad problems. A degree of 
networking with other societal organisations 
will enhance the capacity of governarice in 
the society as a whole, Also, this will facilitate 
development of ‘social capital’ in terms of social 
groups’ agreed involvement and co-sharing of 
problem-solving, 


Crvut Sociery 


The ‘good governance’ paradigm and the current 
concern about administrative decentralisation 
have brought to surface the role of civil society 
in local collective social problem-solving. The 
concept is not easy to define. As commonly 
understood, civil society represents ‘the realm 
of organised social life that is voluntary, self- 
generating, largely self-supporting and bound by 
a legal order or set of shared values’ (Diamond, 
1999), 

We owe to Alexis de Tocqueville the 
foundational work linking civil society to 
democracy in his writings in the mid-1800s. 
American democracy, Tocqueville thought, 
was sustained by the richness and diversity of 
a wide range of voluntary associations. Among 
the neo-Tocquevillians, the name of Robert 
Putnam, the Harvard Professor, readily comes to 
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mind, His work in recent times, on the political 
development of Italian regions has helped revive 
the concept of civil society. In evaluating the 
work of regional governments in Italy, Putnam 
observed that ‘social capital’ understood as 
features ot ‘orial organisations such as trust, 
norms and network rather than socio-economic 
development was the central explanatory 
variable, In Putnam's analysis, the propensity of 
individuals to join private, voluntary associations 
contributes to the effectiveness of democracy.’ 

In this connection, Larry Diamond’ recent 
work on Developing Democracy deserves special 
mention. To quote Diamond, “Democracy - in 
particular, a healthy liberal democracy ~ requires a 
public thar is orgamised for democracy, socialized 
to its norms and values and committed not 
just to its myriad narrow interests but to larger, 
common, civic, ends. Such a civil public is only 
possible with a vibrant civil society.” 

Public administration, particularly develop- 
ment administration, has in recent times relied 
considerably on civil society conceptualisations 
in its quest for people-centric and participative 
decentralized governance, 

To the extent governance would be bringing 
in transparency, openness, rule of law and 
human rights observance, this will facilitate 
strengthening of democracy. 

The second aspect— to tie up ‘good 
governance’ with aid-giving— has been 
critically reviewed by many commentators, 
One set of arguments has been that the World 
Bank is seeking to ‘politicise’ the otherwise 
technical issue of financial aid to the third 
world countries. How does one measure ‘good 
governance’ remains an open question. There 
are others who point out that'good governance” 
is a simplistic notion, as there are diverse ways 
of governing in multi-cultural contexts. Good 
governance, as the critics point out, seems in & 
rehash of the one-best way principle of classical 
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administrative theory resurrected naively the 
contemporary world situation that demands 
more open-endedness in governance than 
rigidity of any kind. 

Nevertheless, public administranon has been 
widened and deepened through the introduc- 


on of the concept of ‘governance’. 
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Governmental Accountability 


wo contrasting concerns of public 
| administration, in recent times, have 
been (a) managerial orientation as noted 
earlier in New Public Management; and (b) 
accountability and citizen's participation. The first 
concern involves more management, while the 
latter focuses on taming bureaucratic power and 
bringing the citizen back in administration. 
Governments everywhere - in both devel- 
oped and developing nations - are powerful 
institutions run by the bureaucrats. Expanding 
government functions have brought in their trail 
bureaucratic expansion and the bureaucracies 
have a daily impact on the quality of life of the 
citizens. There is an increasing concern today 
about how the bureaucracies are using ‘power’. 
At the heart of these concerns is ‘accountabil- 
ity’: for what and to whom are bureaucracies 
answerable? How are the bureaucracies held 
accountable? 
The substance of accountability places at least 
four requirements on the public administrators: 


1. Make laws work as intended with a 
minimum of waste and delay; 

2. Exercise lawful and sensible administrative 
discretion; 

. Recommend new policies and propose 
changes in existing policies and programs 
as needed; 

. Enhance citizen confidence in the ad- 
ministrative institutions of government. 


a wider perspective, one has to place the 


accountability question along the democracy 
question with its in-built "public interest’ value. 
To quote Bernard Rosen: 

“Economic and social forces impact on 
administrators in a variety of ways, causing them 
to consider in a political context information 
that reflects the diverse conditions, attitudes and 
values of a pluralistic society. It is in this political 
process, as individuals and groups exercise the 
right of access to the decision makers with 
resulting adjustments and compromises, that 
the accountability of public administrators in 
a representative democracy is put to the most 
sophisticated tests; because it is then thar the 
definition of the ‘public interest’ is honed” 
(Rosen, 1998), 


AccOUNTABLE TO WitoM ? 


The question, accountable to whom, has several 
answers in view of the varied meanings and 
purposes of accountability. Five straightforward 


answers are: 


(i) Accountable to the internal hierarchy 
(ii) To the legislature 
(iii) To the judiciary 
(iv) To the citizens; and 
(v) To the media, 


Excepting the first one, all oth 
accountability relationships are external to 
organisation in question. This shows that p' 
administration’s ‘publicness' is primarily due 
its external linkages, Beyond internal supervi 
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accountability, public organisations are answerable 
to the two principal organs of government: the 
legislature and the judiciary. The citizens, who 
aré at the receiving end, are the best judge of 
the quality and quantity of services administered 
for their benefit. But they have hardly any means 
fo hold the administration accountable. Third 
world public administration is post-colonial 
administration with distinct hangover of the 
structure and culture of a dominant bureaucracy. 
Again, unequal distribution of economic and 
politcal power is a hindrance to impartial rule 
and there is strong evidence to suggest that the 
bureaucracy tends to serve the rich, Last, but not 
the least, the media in democracy is to keep a 
regular vigil on whether public administration is 
teally serving public or private interest, 

Bureaucratic accountability is thus at the 
core of public administration in a democracy, 
Under a constitutional system of government, 
it is axiomatic that the bureaucrats should be 
subordinate to the mandates and constraints of 
the constitunon as interpreted by the judiciary 
and to their hierarchical superiors within the 
organisation. Democratic government also 
postulates the subordination of the bureaucrats 
to the people and their elected representatives. 

As Fesler and Ketel point out, bureaueratic 
yesponsibility has to be seen from two stand points. 
One is accountability as briefly mentioned earlier; 
the other is ethical behaviour. Bureaucratic ethics 
needs to be discussed separately because of its 
many-sidedness. “The two elements overlap 
and are generally compatible, but not always, 
Morality may call for disobedience to superiors 
or reporting of superiors’ unethical behaviour to 
their superiors, to legislators, or co the public”. 
(Fesler and Kettl, 1991). 

In discussing accountability, the major 
€oncern is how to ensure that who wield power 
exercise it responsibly, so that they can be held 
accountable for their action.According to classical 
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democratic theory, the line of accountability is 
fairly straightforward. The people elect their 
representatives on the basis of their stand on 
issues. Administrative agencies carey out the 
policies made by the people’s representatives. 
The administrators are accountable to their 
political chiefs who in turn are answerable to 
the legislature. In modern day administration, 
this policy-making and policy-implementation 
dichotomy does not quite hold good. The 
admunistrators do participate in policy making 
and their discretion in today’s big government 
is enormous, As the state has grown big and 
there have been frequent abuses of power by 
the bureaucrats, incessant demands have been 
made by the public and the media that there 
must be clearer and more transparent public 
administration and the moral fibre of public 
officials must improve. In other words, the public 
demand in most democracies has been that there 
must be responsible use of power and authority and 
clearer means of administrative accountability. 


TWO CONNOTATIONS: 


The notion of political accountability carries 
tivo basic connotations: answerability, the obligation 
of public officals to inform about and explain what 
they are doing; and enforcement, the capacity of 
accounting agencies to impose sanctions on 
power-holders who have violated their public 
duties. According to Romzek and Dubnick 
(1987), the answerability concept is too narrow 
to capture the full reality of accountability 
relationships. In their view, public administration 
accountability involves means by which public 
agencies and their workers manage the diverse 
expectations generated within and outside the 
organisation, which is a very wide-ranging 
conceptualisation. 

Accountability can be viewed from the per- 
spective of domesticating power. There are three 
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different ways of preventing and redressing the 
abuse of potential power: 


(i) Subjecting power to the threat of 
sanctions; 
(i) ‘Obliging it to be exercised in transparent 
ways; 
(iii) Forcing it to justify its acts. 


Accountability involves the right to receive 
information which is the informational dimension 
of accountability. There is then the corresponding 
obligation to release all necessary details. 

It also implies the right to receive an 
explanation and the corresponding duty to 
justify one’s conduct. This is the argumentative 
dimension of accountability. As it has been 
aptly put: “Power should be bound not only 
by legal constraints but also by the logic of 
public reasoning. Accountability is antithetical to 
monologic power. It establishes a dialogic relationship 
between accountable and accounting actors. it makes 
both parties speak and engages them both in public 
debate. It is therefore opposed not only to mute 
power but also to unilateral speechless controls 
of power". (Shedler et al, 1999). 

Simply stated, accountability 4s answerability 
for one’s action or behaviour, Public services 
accountability involves the methods by which a 
public agency or a public official fulfils its duty 
and obligations. It includes the process by which 
that agency or the public official is required to 
account for such actions. 


Types OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


Admittedly, accountability is a very complex 
concept which need not be mixed up with 
the commonplace idea of tackling corruption. 
It is really the ‘driving force’ that generates 
pressures for the key administrative actors to 
be responsible for and to ensure good public 
service performance. Accountability has both 
a substantive part and a procedural or means 
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part. On the substantive side, the focus may 
be on mundane things. such as ‘regularity’ in 
following the prescribed rules and regulations 
of the organisation and observing the formally 
prescribed authority pattern, Then, there is the 
notion of ‘performance accountability’ that focuses on 
effectiveness and achievement of goals. Also, there is 
the attendant concept of financial accountability 
inyolving evaluation of goals achievement and 
checking on the actual delivery of a pre-planned 
service. Based on these considerations, three major 
kinds of accountability have been suggested: 
fiscal accountability, process accountability and 
programme accountability. Fiscal accountability 
is the most traditional form of accountability 
involving scrutiny of records of financial 
transactions to ensure that the expenditure was 
legally made. The legislature maintains, in this 
way, its power over the purse. By reviewing 
financial records, the investigators often uncover 
and prosecute kickbacks in contracts and abuse 
of welfare programmes. 

How the public agencies perform their tasks 
is at the core of process accountability. Procedural 
irregularities (such as improper tenders and 
contracts) in roads and buildings construction 
and other government activities are detected 
and remedies suggested in this form of 
accountability. 

Programme accountability focuses on results oF 
effectiveness. Government funds and procedures 
are merely means to ends. Ir is not enough 
ro show that funds have been fully spent on, 
say, anti-poverty programmes. The real issue is: 
was the beneficiary correctly identified? Has 
the programs been able to improve the living 
standard/economic status of the beneficiary? 
Programme accountability looks beyond mere 
efficiency and searches for effectiveness. 

Dwivedi and Jabbra have. defined: public 
service accountability in terms of “methods 
by which a public agency ora public official 
fulfils its duties and obligations and the process 
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by which that agency or the public official is 
required to account for such actions”. Seen in 
the context of public policy and administration, 
accountability in their view, should include at 
Teast five elements (Jabbra and Dwivedi, 1998): 


* Organisational or administrative; 
* Legal; 

* Professional: 

* Political; 

* Moral. 


Organisational accountability 1s the 
traditional hierarchical accountability within 
the organisation, as laid down in the classical 
Weberian bureaucratic form of administration. 

Legal accountability relates actions in the 
public domain to the established legislative and 
judicaal process. This is achieved either by a court 
action or by a judicial review of an administrative 
action; the public organisation or its officials are 
held accountable for not following legislative 
intent or legal delegations. 

Professional accountability involyes balancing 
the code of profession (of doctors, engineers etc.) 
with the larger purpose of protectitig the public 
interest, Today, governments tely more and more 
on the expert advice of the professionals, who, in 
course of discharge of their duties, define public 
interest in their own way, It is not unlikely 
for the public interest and the professional 
codes to collide in. reality. However, it is public 
interest which, in the ultimate analysis, should 
determine the responsibility and accountability 
of the professional. 

Political accountability is concerned with 
the legitimacy of a public programme and even 
the survival of the involved organisation, In a 
democracy, the administrators are ‘duty bound 
to recognize the power of political authority to 


regulate, set priorities, redistribute resources and- 


to ensure compliance with orders’. 
Last but not the least, moral accountability 
is at the core of public administration. It is 


more than obedience to laws and bureaucratic 
norms, A moral public official is one who 
‘strives for a moral Government’, As instances of 
administrative and political corruption become 
more and more widespread, the demand for 
moral accountability in the management of 
public affairs gets articulated more and more in 
different forums such as the media, the legislarure 
and the judiciary, 

Three different purposes of accountability 
assume importance in this context. One: the 
most commonplace objective has been to control 
abuse of bureaucratic power and discretion, Tiva: 
there must be an assurance that performance 
will be in accordance with standard and quality. 
Three: accountability is not just one-shot pursuit; 
it involves learning in pursuit of continuous 
improvement in governance and public 
management, Qn top of it, there is the human 
dimension of accountability subsuming values 
and ethics and creating trust in government. As 
it has been aptly put:“‘If there is no transparency 
and no living democracy with a free press, the 
control of abuse and the advanced performance 
evaluations will lead nowhere: Accountability 
in public administraton cannot be reduced 
to a technical question of designing control 
procedures and institutions. It is a question of 
democracy". (Wolf, 2000). 

Tn western democratic models of governance, 
public employees face multiple sources of le- 
gitimate authority and competing expectations 
for performance. “Authority relationships and 
legitimate performance expectations cam derive 
from supervisors, elected chief executives and 
legislators, the courts, external auditing agen- 
cies, professional associations, co-workers, clients 
and the general public”, (Romzeck and Dubnik, 
1987). These multiple sources of authority, obvi- 
ously, create complex relationships and present 
challenges for serving public officials, Four types 
of accountability that can be identified as hi- 
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crarchical, legal, professional and political have 
their corresponding behavioural expectations as 
depicted below: (Romzek, 2000): 


‘Types of accountability 
Behavioural Expectations 
Hierarchical | Obedience to organisational 

directions 


Compliance with external 
mandates (laws, rules etc.) 


Professional |Deference to individual 
judgement and expertise 
Responsiye to key external 
stake holders 


Accountability, in this context, has been con- 
ceptualised as “the dialectics of accountability 
for performance”. As one moves away from 
traditional Weberian model of bureaucracy to a 
more flexible, non-hierarchical, results-oriented 
and citizen-fmendly public administration, de- 


Legal 


manded by the new civic culture of the new 
century, there is growing need now to attend 


to issues of ‘accountability alignment’, The im- 


portant managerial implication of accountability 
alignment is to make sure that performance 
evaluation criteria matches the managerial em- 
phases and behavioural expectations (as noted 
above) which the management hopes to elicit 
from the employees. 


Toots OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


There are different tools or means available to 
make public servants accountable and particular 
tools are designed to suit particular purposes. 
Because of the essential multi-dimensionality 
of the concept, several tools are employed 
simultaneously in practice. As the following table 
shows, the different tools sub-serve different 
purposes (Hayliar, 1991): 


The Tools for Accountability 


Means (Tools) 
Constitutions, electoral systems for government and decision- 
making bodies; bureaucratic systems of representation; Royal 
prerogative; legislation; letters of appointment; standing orders 
and formal delegation of authority. 


Moral Conduct Societal values, concepts of social justice and public interest; 
professional values; Training/induction programmes 

Responsiveness Public participation and consultation; debates; advisory bodies; 
public meeting, freedom of speech 


Parliamentary question times; public information services, 
freedom of information laws: public hearings: green and white 
orts 


Optimal resource utilisation Budgets; financial procedures; rules of yirement; parliamentary 
public account committees; auditing; public enquiries and 
participation; formal planning s 
Information systems; value 
for money audits; setting objectives and standards; programme 
guidelines; approval feedback from public. 


Ends (to facilitate/enhance) 


Legitimacy of decision-makers 


. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY AND PARADIGMS OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


The accountability question needs to be cast 
in the background of paradigms of governance. 
Classical public administration based on 
the functioning of bureaucracy within the 
framework of democracy has so far been the 
staple of accountability theory. In the ‘practical 
world of public administration today, two closely 
competing but complimentary, paradigms seem 
to hold away; one has gained wide currency as 
‘New Public Management’ (NPM); and another 
is known as ‘good governance’. ‘Reinventing 
Government’, although an innovative title 
falls in line with the main current of thought 
advocating quality (as against size) of governance 
and entrepreneurial spirit. 

Historically, the liberal-democratic set- 
up evolved several basic mechanisms of 
accountability such as ministerial control, 
parliamentary debate, legislative committees, 
media scrutiny and the ombudsman system. 
In recent times, there have been some major 
changes a sort of paradigmatic transition in the 
mode of public governance under the rubric 
of ‘new public management’, ‘reinventing’ or 
‘reengineering’ government. In essence, what 
is being advocated is a market-centred, neo- 
liberal approach to governance under which 
its objectives are shifted to economic growth 
and productivity and its normative standards are 
redirected toward efficiency, competition, profit 
and value for money. The standards that are being 
set for public governance are those of business 
management. This marks a radical departure 
from the traditional norms and objectives 
of governance: enhancing human progress, 
maintaining law and order, removing poverty 
and unemployment, providing public welfare, 
ensuring impartiality and equal treatment, 
safeguarding citizens’ rights and guaranteeing 
justice and fairness. 


As it has been aptly put, in contemporary 
public management ‘the new dicticn is the 
language of the market, of competition, of 
enterprises, customers and, in a nutshell, of 
entrepreneurial management’ (Haque 1998; 
Konig 1997), There has thus emerged a unique set 
of challenges to the realisation of accountability 
in the current phas¢ of public administrative 
changes everywhere. Haque has explained in 
details the current dilemma of accountability 
in today’s public governance ambience (Haque, 
2000). As he argues, the contemporary change 
in governance toward efficiency, outcome, 
competition, value for money, catalytic role, 
autonomy, partnership and customer orientation 
pose formidable political, managerial and 
methodological challenges to accountability in 
terms of three specific dimensions: 


(i) The standards of accountability 
(accountability for what); 

(ij) The agents of accountability 
(accountability to whom); 

(ii) The means of accountability (how 
accountability is ensured) 


So far as the standards of accountability are 
concerned, these have under the current mode 
of governance, become instrumental in nature 
placing emphasis more on procedural, economic 
criteria such as efficiency and productivity than 
on substantive public concerns like equality 
and representation. To quote Haque, “It is 
essential to understand that the accountability of 
public governance for market-based economic 
performance does not necessarily imply its 
accountability for citizens’ rights, its accountability 
for competitive and productivity does not 
guarantee its accountability for representation 
and equality and its accountability for higher 
profit does not connote its accountability 
for welfare and justice. In short, therefore, 
the growing primacy of business-like criteria 
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adopted in contemporary public governance 
has the tendency to displace its accountability in 
terms of established democratic standards. 

As regards, agents of accountability, through 
the evolutionary process governments in 
democratic societies have increasingly become 
accountable to. diverse groups and classes 
of citizens entitled to social services such as 
education, housing, health and social security. 
The people-centred tradition of accountability 
had “evolved with the emergence of broader 
civil society, an organised working class and 
an increase in the entitlements of rights of 
common citizens”. Under the new paradigm of 
public management (NPM), citizens have been 
redefined as customers or clients- which are a 
commercial view of citizenship, reducing the 
social rights associated with collective citizenship, 
to narrow commercial prerogatives of individual 
customers governed by exchange relationship, 

The third dimension- the means of 
accountability has been under challenge 
in today’s context of neo-liberal mode of 
yovernance which has brought in its trial 
new sets of institutions, structures and norms. 
' lowing Haq's analysis, the first change to note 

ie growing power of ministers or political 
executives to exert influence on the public 
service leading to the politicization of civil 
servants by ministers in violation of the principle 
of political neutrality, Recent policy to do way 
with permanent tenure of senior public servants 
and introduce contract-based appointments 
makes the public servants more vulnerable to 
political executives exercising control over the 
job contracts and careers. Ministerial control 
as 2 means of accountability marks the public 
servants extremely loyal to ministers ignoring 
their accountability to the general public. 

Second, the existing means of accountability 
may be affected by the structural and procedural 
autonomy granted under the current governance 


system. Most developed countries such as UK, 
Canada, New Zealand, France and others 
have desegregated and corporatized various 
ministries and departments into autonomous 
entities. Autonomy of public agencies for the 
avowed purposes of economy and productivity 
has reduced the opportunities of political 
representatives to scrutinize their activities 
and diminished the scope of legislative debates 
over programmes undertaken by the agencies 
almost like private corporations with maximum 
operational autonomy. Unprecedented 
managerial autonomy posesa serious challenge to 
the traditional means of accountability and even 
opens up opportunities for abuse and corruption 
by the chief executives of the autonomous 
agencies, who may use the public offices for 
private gains and overlook laws and rules that 
generally govern public administranion, 

Third, under the ‘new management’ regime, 
many developed and developing countries 
have shifted from process-oriented to result- 
oriented performance of public agencies with 
increasing focus on outcome than inputs. On 
the face of it, the restlt-oriented administration 
may look quite attractive; but such mode of 
governance is likely to render the existing 
means of accountability ineffective. As Haq has 
observed, it is difficult to put such outcome- 
based adininistrative system under legislative 
scrutiny due to the qualitative and controversial 
nature of ptiblic sector outcomes such as 
environmental security, poverty alleviation and 
community development. The result-oriented 
public administration tends to focus more on 
‘what’ is being achieved. In consequence, there 
is likely to be the “diminishing relevance of 
such means of public accountability as internal 
control and supervision over various inputs and 
processes in the public sector. 

Last but not the least, under the current 
mode of governance public-private partnershi 
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and exchanges pose a threat to certain means 
of accountability, since these modalities are 
Tess answerable to normal legislative scrutiny 
and ministerial supervision. It is often difficult 
to find out if joint ventures or business deals 
have been made to the detriment of public 
Mterest or no: Stories are often heard of 
contracts of different kinds involving extra- 
legal tactics and opportunities for substantial 
*kickbacks’. To sum up, as‘ Haq rightly points 
out, “the current proliferation of public-private 
partnership and exchange represents a challenge 
to various legislative and executive means of 
accountability. 


ACCOUNTABILITY UNDER ‘GOOD 
GOVERNANCE’ 


The World Bank's lending conditions under 
the rubric of ‘good governance’ has been 
reviewed by many authors from the standpoin 
of conceptual elaboration of ‘governance’ and 
its implications for Third World development, 
(Bhattacharya 1998) Good governance is itself 
an accountability-oriented concept applicable 
to a specific target group - the Third World 
countries, To follow the line of thinking of its 
sponsor (the World Bank), good governance is 
synonymous with sound development manage- 
ment; it is an essential complement to sound 
economi¢ policies. Governments are the main 
producers of public goods and they frame rules for 
the market to work efficiently. The institutional 
frameworks conductive to growth and poverty 
alleviation do not evolve on their own; rather the 
emergence of such frameworks needs incentive 
and adequate institutional capacity to create and 
sustain them, It is in this context that the World 
Bank pinpoints accountability as an essential 
prerequisite of ‘good governance’ (World Bank 
1992). 

Bank's accountability convern, in the 
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context of Structural Adjustment Policy, has 
pervaded both public and private sectors. The 
phenomenon of ‘capture’ of public services and 
resources by relatively narrow special interests 
has been a common-feature in most countries. 
Governments often keep their transactions 
secret and the public in general is not prone 
to demand information about performance, 
Accountability assumes importance in respect 
of ensuring efficiency in investment as well as 
in production and distribution of public goods 
and services. Government has also’ to ensure 
accountability in the private sector through 
appropriate company and securities legislation, 
competitive policy and regulatory oversight, 
especially when ‘down-sizing of government 
takes place through disinvestments, privatisation 
and contracting, 

Public accountability, the Bank document 
points out, involves three interrelated. groups: 


(a) The general public and particularly 
recipients of public services, who are 
interested in service providers being 
accountable to them; 

(b) Political leaders and supervisors of 
service providers who would like the 
service providers to be accountable to 
them; 

(c) The service providers themselves; whose 
objectives and interests often differ from 
those, of (a) and (b) 


To follow the Bank’s argument, historically 
accountability has revealed three features: 

One, the salience of micro-level accountability, 
as due to expansion of state activity it has 
become difficult to apply broad accountability 
to numerous functions of government; 

Tivo, the focus in accountability tends to be on 
inputs, especially public expenditure, rather than 
outputs or effects; 

Three, accountability has anostly been by 
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internal administrative control exercised by 
political leaders, government agencies and 
bureaucrats acting as proxies for the public. 

“Two broad types of accountability identified 
by the Bank are: micro-accountability, and’ macro- 
accountability. Micro-accountability remains 
critical, especially in ensuring government 
responsiveness to the views and needs of the 
public for which services are intended. The 
concepts of ‘exit’ and ‘voice’ which originated 
in Albert ©. Hirschman’s classic work, Exit, 
Voice, and Loyalty: Responses to Decline in Firms, 
Organisations, and States (1970) have been used to 
underscore the importance of micro-accountability. 
For instance, competition or scope for the public 
to ‘exit’ when’ dissatisfied with a service, may 
have a salutary effect on the agency concerned 
by reducing its revenues and then by making the 
careers or pay of the staff less secure. Similarly, 
‘Voice’ in the sense of participation of the public 
may influence the quality or volume of a service 
through some form of articulation of preferences 
of demand. Accountability is increased, if such 
‘Voice’ makes the public agency more responstve 
to public demands. 

It has been the Bank's policy to find out ways 
of increasing ‘exit’ and ‘Voice’ at the design stage 
of service delivery projects, Accountability at 
the micro level can, however, be sustained only 
when the government and society at large are 
committed for doing so. 

Decentralisation in the form of strengthening 
local government has been widely viewed as 
essential to ensuring greater responsiveness and 
accountability for many kinds of infrastructure 
and service that have hitherto been in the con- 
trol of the central government. 

The other kind of accountability - macro- 
accountability - has two major dimensions: financial 
accountability and accountability for overall economic 
performance. Financial accountability involves, as 
the Bank document identifies: 


(i) A properly functioning government 
accounting system for effective 
expenditure control and cash 
management; 

An external audit system which reinforces 
expenditure control by exposure and 
sanctions against misspending and 
corruption; 

Mechanisms to review and act on the 
results of audits and to ensure that follow 
up action is mken to remedy problems 
identified. 


As it has been rightly emphasised, without 
a well-functioning system of financial 
accountability, government efficiency is poor 
and the probability of corruption increases 
greatly. 

Accountability for economic performance 
involves review of resource use in public invest 
ment programs and general strengthening of the 
capacity of governments to monitor and evalu- 
ate their own economic performance including 
proper resource use. 

A complex concept; Accountability, though 
simple sounding, is an extremely complex 
concept, Traditional public administration 
considered it basically as an internal 
organisational issue seeking to bring about a 
congruence between top-down policy and 
bottom-line implementation. There have been 
many constitutional and institutional changes 
to enhance public accountability of government 
agencies. In the developed countries initially 
and later in the developing nations as well, the 
philosophy of ‘new public management’ sought 
to make public administracion more productive 
and efficient through a variety of devices. 
Accountability, under ‘new public management” 
has undergone a radical change, although, as 
discussed earlier, the focus has conunued te 
remain on the ‘management’. For the developing: 
“Third World’ in the grip of serious debt 
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the World Bank came out with the new ‘good 
governance’ prescription with its accompanying 
micro-accountability and macro-accountability 
formula, Institutional capacity-building became 
the central point and the Bank’s primary objective 
has been to promote sound development 
management by removing, as far as-possible, the 
possibilities of ‘capture’ of benefits by the socially 
powerful. But, the real issue seems to have been 
by-passed by the Bank. The Third World's socio- 
economic power structure has been such that 
the machinery of government has virtually been 
‘privatised’ by the elite and the affluent. So long 
as the ground reality continues to be the same, 
“accountability’ to the general public will remain 
a mere rhetoric and not a reality. 
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Social Accountability 


A i he two words —‘social’ and ‘accountability’ 
— have their distinct meanings, In a 
broad sense, ‘social’ refers to non- 
governmental, civil society organisations where 
people work on the basis of voluntarism and not 
compulsion or coercion, Accountability stands 
for submitting the ‘accounts’ of something/some 
activity entrusted to somebody To put it simply, 
‘accountability’ is the obligation of power- 
holders to take responsibility for their actions. 
In a straightforward sense, ‘accountability’ is 
answerability in respect of the performance 
of the tasks entrusted to somebody. In public 
administration context, it refers to the obligation 
on the part of public officials to report on the 
usage of public resources and answerability for 
failing to meet stated performance objectives. 
In conventional administrative practice, 
accountability is an in-house arrangement 
through which the designated supervisors hold 
the subordinates accountable for their assigned 
activities. The social dimension of accountability 
is a relatively recent phenomenon, making 
‘administration’ accountable to outsiders — the 
society. 

Social Accountability; No doubt governments 
can do a great deal on their own to 
improve accountability through actions 
such as strengthening top-down oversight, 
professionalizing staff through civil service 
reform, empowering internal comprrollers, 


establishing performance contracts and creating 


new independent public oversight agencies. 


However, it is now being strongly argued that 
pro-accountability reform is much more effective 
when societal actors play a central role as well. 
This is what is being called ‘social accountability’. 
To follow the World Bank definition: Social 
Accountability is “an approach towards building 
accountability that relies on ‘civic engagement’, 
i.e. in which it is ordinary citizens and/or civil 
society organisations who participate directly or 
indirectly in exacting accountability”. 

There is a growing literature now, in this 
context, on ‘civic engagement’ emphasizing 
society's role in improving government 
accountability — a process increasingly being 
termed as “social accountability"'. According 
to Ackerman (whose concept paper is often 
cited as a general reference on the subject), 
“We should welcome this paradigm shift as 
an opportunity to rethink accepted categories 
and as a chance to give a dynamic boost to 
development thinking”. 

The effectiveness of conventional. supply- 
side (government) mechanisms of accountability 
and elections (the principal traditional demand- 
side mechanism of accountability) has proved 
limited. Citizens need not be satisfied only with 
Participation in five-yearly election processes. 

To quote, in this context, the landmark 
document — World Development Report, 
2004": 

“Citizens are combining electoral 
accountability and participation with what 
would traditionally have been considered 


official accountabiliry activities of the state. 
These initiatives address accountability at various 
levels. Some are aimed at strengthening voice 
in service delivery by enabling answerability 
and some at pushing further for enforceability. 
These initiatives and the state's response, employ 
a number of old and new tools, including tools 
based on information technology.” 
Government operations constantly impinge 
On the lives of citizens; hence, it is imperative 
that the citizens keep a clase watch on normal 
Bovernment acuvities like licensing, imposition of 
varied regulations, distribution of many scheme- 
related benefits etc. at different levels, It needs 
to be closely watched whether the government 
agencies are actually operating keeping in 
mind the basic public interest concerns. By 
involving citizens in monitoring government 
performance, demanding and enhancing 
transparency and exposing government failures 
and misdeeds, social accountability mechanisms 
are potentially powerful tools against public 
sector corruption. In addition to improved 
government, social accountability ‘empowers’ 
citizens. ‘Empowerment’, in this context stands 
for‘a person's capacity to make effective choices; 
that is, as the capacity to transform choices into 
desired acuons and outcomes’. * 

The concept of social accountability 
underlines both the right and the corresponding 
responsibility of citizens to expect and ensure 
that government acts in the best interests of the 
citizens. As contrasted with within-organisation 
accountability, social accountability is ‘external’ 
and yet governmental organisation is considered 
as an integral part of the civil society within 
which it is embedded. 


“Socrat AccouNnTAaBILITY’ DEFINED 


Social accountability may be looked as “an 
approach towards building accountability 
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thar telies on civic engagement’. Ordinary 
citizens and/or civil society organisations 
participate directly or indirectly in exacting 
this kind of accountability. Social accountability 
initiatives include ‘traditional’ forms, such as 
public demonstrations, advocacy campaigns, 
investigative journalism and the recent ones 
such as citizen report cards, participatory public 
policy making, public expenditure tracking 
and “efforts to improve the ¢ffectiveness of 
“internal” accountability mechanisms of the 
government, for example by involving citizens in 
public commissions and hearings and oversight 
committees.” Tt has also been suggested that 
social accountability initiatives are most effective 
when these are ‘institutionalized’ and when 
the states’ ‘internal’ (horizontal) accountability 
mechanisms are “more transparent and open 
to civic involvement.” Transparency is thus 
inextricably linked to accountability, It has been 
found that the poor people are the greatest 
beneficiaries of effective social accountability 
initiatives, Social accountability activists also 
maintain that by involving citizens in initiatives 
geared towards demanding accountability of 
elected leaders, social accountability has the 
additional importance in respect of democratic 
strengthening. 

Clearly, social accountability is about affirm- 
ing and operating direct accountability relation- 
ships between the citizens and the state. Thus 
conceived, it refers to the broad range of actions 
and mechanisms, beyond voting, that citizens 
¢an use to hold the state's agencies to account. 
Participation of citizens in the formation of gov- 
ernment is not the only method of democratic 
governance. It is perhaps much more important 
to ensure government’s accountability to the 
lay citizens in course of actual functioning or 
governing. 

Social accountability has both intrinsic and 
instrumental values. Its intrinsic importance is 
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reflected in (a) the strengthening of democratic 
relationships and (b) people’s empowerment. 
Its instrumental value is reflected in (a) 
development effectiveness in terms of improved 
service delivery and (b) better governance 
(which is, obviously, a holistic concept). More 
importantly, social accountability introduces a 
salutary ‘ethics of governance’ by deepening 
democracy and ridding society of the vices of 
corrupt practices. 


Two Kinps or ACCOUNTABILITY 


Government accountability falls broadly into 
two classes; ‘supply-side’ accountability and 
‘demand-side’ accountability. Discussions on 
accountability have traditionally been oriented 
toward supply-side or government-side 
accountability as against demand-side or people 
(citizens)-side accountability. Improving supply- 
side accountability involves using methods such 
as political checks and balances, administrative 
rules and procedures, auditing requirements and 
formal law-enforcing and adjudicating agencies 
like the police and the judiciary. All these devices 
represent ‘top-down’ accountability, Additionally, 
independent pro-accountability agencies like 
vigilance commission, ombudsmen etc. have 
been constituted in many countries to improve 
government accountability. Again, in some 
instances public institutions have been privatised 
or services have been contracted out to the 
private sector to bring market accountability in 
the public sector. 

Despite introduction of many newer devices 
and institutional mechanisms to improve 
government (supply-side) accountability, more 
recently attention has been paid to the institution 
of ‘demand (people)-side’ accountability 
mechanisins. This has been necessitated by two 
reasons; one, perceived inadequacy and limited 
success of the ‘supply-side’ mechanisms of 


accountability and two, to forge direct links 
between government agencies and the citizens 
and to ‘empower’ citizens, The basic objective 
of introducing ‘demand-side’ accountability 
mechanisms is to strengthen the voice and 
capacity of citizens, particularly the poor and 
the socially marginalized communities, to enable 
them to directly demand greater accountability 
and responsiveness from public officials and 
service providers. This trend toward instituting 
demand-side accountability mechanisms 
reflects a growing attention to issues of good 
governance, people's empowerment and rights- 
based approaches to development. 


Burtpinc Biocks 


Five key steps are identified for enabling a social 
accountability process mechanism, 
¢ Mobilizing around an entry point: This 
involves the identification of an entry point 
and developing of a strategy to address the 
problem, Potential strategies for addressing 
issues could include, for example, budget 
analysis/advocacy activities, tracking of 
inputs and/or expenditures, participatory 
evaluation of service delivery etc. 
Building an information base: A key 
process involves accessing or generaung 
relevant information, both supply-side 
and demand-side, for building a credible 
evidence base. Relevant data/information 
must be interpreted and analyzed in order 
to be rendered operationally useful. This 
would be useful in produce meaningful 
findings that can be used in the dialogue 
with stakeholders. 
Going Public: A critical aspect for ena- 
bling social accountability is dissemination 
of information to the public and public 
debate around them. Effective commu~ 
nication strategies and mechanisms are 
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therefore, essential aspects of social ac- 
countability. 

* Building Coalitions: Informing citizens 
of their rights and responsibilities, 
engaging their interest and mobilizing 
them to build coalitions and partnerships 
with different stakeholders are core 
aspects of social accountability, The need 
for collective action and the capacity 
of CSOs to facilitate and support such 
mobilization, especially that of the poor 
and marginalized are crucial to the success 
of social accountability initiatives. 

« Advocating and negotiating change: 
The most crucial and challenging element 
of a social accountability strategy is to 
be able to elicit a response from public 
officials and effect real change. The most 
effective strategies usually involve direct 
interaction and negotiation with the 
concerned government counterparts and 
in some cases, the institutionalization of 
mechanisms for ongoing consultation and 
dialogue. 

Social accountability approaches primarily 
include accessing information, making the voice 
of citizens heard and engaging in a process of 
negotiation for change. 


Information: 

A critical aspect of social accountability is 
accessing or generating relevant information 
and making it public. Both ‘supply-side’ and 
‘demand-side’ information need to be garnered 
in support of credible evidence. The supply- 
side information from government and service 
providers and demand-side information from 
users of government services, communities 
and citizens haye thus to be collected and 
analyzed. This. process calls for transparency 
of government operations including capacity 
to produce and provide data and accounts for 


accessing supply-side information such as policy 
statements, budget commitments and accounts, 
records of inputs, outputs and expenditures 
and audit findings. Initially, therefore, social 
accountability interventions would involve 
lobbying for enhanced information rights and 
public transparency. At the other end, a wide 
variety of participatory methods and tools—such 
as community scorecards, citizen report cards 
and participatory monitoring and evaluation 
techniques—have been developed to generate 
data on demand-side information. Efforts 
would have to be made alongside this to raise 
awareness and promote local-level mobilization 
and organisation. 


Voice: 

Giving voice to the needs, opinions and concerns 
of citizens is another key element of social 
accountability. There are many forceful! strategies 
evolved by practitioners to strengthen citizen 
voice, These include creating spaces for public 
debate and platforms for citizen-state dialogue, 
building cinzen confidence atid rights awareness, 
facilitating the development of coalitions and 
alliances that can speak with a strong, united 
voice and making strategic use of modern and 
traditional forms of media. It has to be seen in 
this process that the voices of poorer and more 


marginal groups get due priority. 


Negotiation: 

To elicit favourable response from public officials 
and achieve real change 1s of crucial importance 
for which the negotiation processes have to be 
properly thought of. Among the several forms of 
such negotiations are community-level meetings 
with government officials or indirect, mediated 
forms of consultation and negotiation. Citizens 
groups have been found to employ a range of 
both informal and formal means of persuasion, 
pressure, reward and sanction with a view to 
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creating public pressure. Experience shows that 
often in many situations. the citizen's groups 
have opted for legal and/or institutional reforms 
to facilitate meaningful negotiation, 

These’ core elements of social accountability 
have been used in real-life situations in various 
combinations in different places. Various 
alternate fornis are being worked out and 
ied in field situations by creative civil soctety 


groups. 


New GrNERATION OF SOCIAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


Traditionally, citizen or civil society-led efforts 
to hold government accountable have included 
actions such as public demonstrations, protests, 
advocacy campaigns, investigative journalism 
and public interest lawsuits. In recent years, the 
expanded use of participatory data collection and 
analysis tools combined with enhanced space and 
opportunity for citizen/civil society engagement 
with the state have led to a new generation of 
social accountability practices. They emphasize 
a solid evidence base and direct dialogue and 
negotiation with government counterparts. 
These include, for example, participatory public 
policy-making, participatory budgeting, public 
expenditure tracking and citizen monitoring 
and evaluation of public services, called ‘social 
auditing’ — being discussed later in this paper in 
some details. 

The concept of social accountability 
underlines both the right and the corresponding 
responsibility of citizens to expect and ensure 
that government acts in the best interests of the 
people. The obligation of government officials 
to be accountable to citizens derives from 
notions of citizens’ rights, often enshrined in 
constitutions and the broader set of human rights. 
Social accountability initiatives help citizens 
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understand their civic rights and play a proactive 
and responsible role in exercising those rights. In 
other words, opportunities to hold government 
accountable through the exercise of social 
accountability, facilitare people’s understanding 
of the governance processes and their eventual 
‘empowerment’. Social accountability, as it 1s 
exercised by the ‘society’, has the benefit of 
famliarizing the citizens with the processes of 
governmental operations, [t ‘empowers’ citizens 
and has considerable educative yalue in terms 
of creating ‘good citizens’ depend exclusively 
on state horizontal mechanisms as there could 
be instances of manipulation. It is equally not 
desirable to depend on civic orgamsations, as 
their efforts could be thwarted by the state. 
Therefore, the synergy between these two 
sectors is vital for producing best results in the 
public accountability regime, 

Social accountability initiatives have 
proliferated all over the world in recent times. In 
India, Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sangathan (MKSS) 
or Workers and Peasants’ Power Association, 
Rajasthan: Public Affairs Centre (PAC), Bangalore, 
are some of the important civic groups that have 
rendered valuable seryices in holding state and 
local government officials accountable. India’s 
Right to Information law has facilitated greatly 
civil society's efforts to hold the administrators 
accountable. There were many administrative 
abuses in the past (and these are still persisting) 
such as non-payment of wages or under- 
payment, personal aggrandizement of council 
officials and so forth committed by local bodies 
and grassroots government officials against the 
rural poor. The non-political movement known 
as Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sangathan (MKSS) was 
launched to face these abuses and rectify them 
with aggressive local people's activist postures. 
Earlier there have been diverse strategies such 
as sit-ins, rallies, lobbying with the government, 


After prolonged struggle, ithe MKSS became 
"ctorious when the government of Rajasthan 
®@ecorporated the government notification that 
the people would have access to the records on 
Panchayat expenditure and can have photocopy 
®cords. The government finally enacted’ the 
Right to Information Act in 2000, 
In Rajasthan, the MKSS used public hearings 
through which the discrepancies between what 
Was written on paper and what was given to 
the rural labourers could easily be identified. 
Through this, the labourers got fair wages, 
fictitious names on the pay roll could be 
idennfied and other kinds of anomalies could 
Be detected. The MKSS message has now 
inspired many Indian states where the NGOs 
have been pressing for ‘social audit’ and access 
for informaccon under the right to information 
few. The Government of India eventually passed 
the Right to Information Act in 2005. 
In India, it is common knowledge that most 
citizens, particularly the, poor, face serious 
probleins relating to the delivery of essential 
blic services such as water, electricity and 
th etc. In view of recurring mismanagement 
corruption, smaller movements have been 
nised in the past against unresponsive and 
pt public officials. In this context, the 
ic of the PAC, Bangalore, deserves special 
tion. PAC, a Bangalore-based NGO, came 
forward with the imaginative idea to improve 
ivic services delivery system of essential public 
aces. They introduced what is known as 
“report cards’ that seek citizens’ opinions about 
ir real-life experiences in getting day-to-day 
ntial local public services, These reports are 
idely publicized in local media and through 
ther methods to pressurize the local authorities 
amprove services delivery. PAC now conducts 


Social Accountability 


like music, puppets and street theatre etc, 


surveys using report cards for all essential services 
on all-India basis. 


RELATION WITH TRADITIONAL MECHANISMS 


Conventional accountability mechanisms are 
not to be replaced by social accountability 
mechanisins, Rather the latter need to be 
viewed as-complementary to. conventional 
internal (government) mechanisms of public 
accountability. Usually, governments have internal 
control mechanisms to ensure accountability 
of public servants. These may be identified as 
follows: 

@) Constitutional mechanisms such as 
CAG audit, separation of powers, Public 
Accounts Conumittee and so on; 

(ii) Political mechanisms such as debates 
and legislative investigative commissions, 
media reporting and political party 
agitations etc.; 

(ii) Fiscal mechanisms including formal 
systems of auditing and financial 
accounting; 

(iv) Administrative mechanisms including 
hierarchical contro] and reporting, 
norms of public sector probity, public 
service codes of conduct, rules and 
procedures regarding transparency and 
public oversight 

(v) Legal mechanisms like corruption 
control agencies (vigilance commission), 
ombudsmen and the judiciary. 

Ideally, the two sets of accountability 
mechanisms — intetnal (within formal 
governmental set-up) and external (citizens/ 
civil society) mechanisms of accountability 
— should be mutually reinforcing. Social 
accountability includes efforts to enhance 
citizen knowledge and use of conventional 
mechanisms of accountability (for example, 
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through public education abour legal mghes 
and available services) and efforts to improve 
the effectiveness of internal accountability 
mechanisms through greater transparency and 
civic engagement (for example, citizen and 
community participation in public commissions, 
hearings, advisory boards and oversight 
committees). Strengthening legislative oversight 
and links between parliamentarians, citizens and 
civil society organisations are also important 
ways to enhance social accountability. 

At the ground level, the socio-economic and 
political contexts of most developing countries 
pose in reality, serious constraints in realizing 
the objectives of social accountability. There 
are many evidences to suggest that even the 
best objectives of social accountability are being 
thwarted by unfavourable social and political 
contexts. In the developing world extreme 
inequality, poverty and undemocratic political 
situations pose considerable threats to the 
autonomous actions of social-actors-led civic 
organisations, The undemocratic elements within 
the state structure always create hurdles and they 
ary usually reluctant to give any space to civic 
organisations. There are instances of corruption 
and capture by those who are either at the helm 
of the power structure or allied with the power 
structure through the client list networks. Access 
to information is another crucial element for 
social accountability initiatives. Unless relevant 
information and documents are made available 
to civic groups, they cannot generate pressures. 

The strength of local civic organisations 
is crucial for effective social accountability 
initiatives, The civic groups should have the 
ability to sway initiatives, attract local supporters 
and members and mobilize them. In many 
countries, their strength is impaired by internal 
strife, undemocratic elements within the groups, 
client list nexus with state decision makers and 
so forth. In order to extract better results, civic 


organisations and the'state have often to work in 
tandem. Since the efforts of local civic agencies 
can be thwarted by unhelpful state agencies, the 
synergy between these two sectors is vital for 
producing best results in this area. In fact, the civil 
society's attempts to improve the performance 
of public (government) projects need to be 
appreciated by the political leaders at the highest 
level. Once cooperation is assured from the 
highest level, normally, lower level officials come 
forward to extend help and. assistance in the 
funcnoning of local civic groups: 


Cross-Currural EvipENces 


Over the last two decades or so, social 
accountability initiatives have proliferated all 
over the world. A number of major social 
accountability initiatives undertaken in different 
parts of the developing world are listed below, 

Participatory Planning and Policy For- 
mulation: Participatory planning and policy 
formulation has become an increasingly com- 
mon trend. Decentralized planning has been 
institutionalized in West Bengal and Kerala. Par— 
ticipatory budget formulation, though less com— 
mon, has been used at the local level in Brazil in 
over 100 municipalities. 

Participatory Budget Analysis: This may 
involve analyzing the impact and implications 
of budget allocations, demystifying the tech 
content of the budget, raising awareness 


Bali campaigns to improve budget litera 
CSOs also play a key role in building publi C 
awareness about policies in key areas such 
poverty reduction, gender equity, environ 
protection, employment and social services. 


Participatory Expenditure Trac 
This involves citizen groups tracking how # 
government actually spends funds, with 
aim ‘of identifying leakages and/or bottlenee! 


m the flow of financial resources or inputs, 
Examples include participatory tracking of 
primary education expenditures in Uganda, Jan 
Sunwais or participatory audits in Rajasthan 
and Delhi, People’s Estimate in Andhra Pradesh 
(for monitoring and execution of rural public 
works), etc. 

Citizens’ Surveys/Citizen Report Cards: 
These are survey methods where feedback from 
individual citizens is aggregated to provide 
report cards and survey reports on a range of 
issues. These could pertain to service delivery 
assessments, opinion polls, awareness exercises 
etc. While surveys have been used extensively 
the world over, their use to generate Citizen 
Report Cards have been made in India and 
Philippines. 

Citizen’s Charters: A charter is an explicit 
statement of what a pubke agency is ready to 
offer as its services, the rights and entitlements of 
the people with reference to these services and 
the remedies available to them should problems 
and disputes arise in these transactions. Citizen’s 
Charters have been used in various departments 
at the Centre and States within varying degree 
of success. 

Community Score Cards: These are used 
fo assess service delivery in a participatory 
manner at the commitnity level. Typically, the 
process involves rating: of service delivery by 
users and selfassessments by providers who then 
Participate in an interface meeting to identify 
and sort issues and differences, 

In addition, other important methods are 
campaigns for electoral reforms, public interest 
litigations and social audit. 


eye ae. 


DET AT) ak? ER gO 


Wuar ts Sociai Auptr (SD): 


As earlier mentioned, in recent times ‘social 
audit’ has emerged lately as a’ powerful tool 
to bring about governmental accountability to 
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the lay people. Social auditing is a process that 
enables an organisation to assess and demonstrate 
its social, economic and environmental benefits 
and limitations. It is a way of measuring the 
extent to which an organisation lives up to the 
shared values and objectives it has committed 
itself to, 

It provides an assessment of the impact of an 
organisation's non-financial objectives through 
systematically and regularly monitoring. its 
performance and the views of its stakeholders, 

Social auditing requires the involvement of 
stakeholders including employees, clients, volun- 
teers, financing agencies, contractors, suppliers 
and local residents interested in the local organi- 
sation and the local development schemes under 
review. Stakeholders are defined as those persons 
or organisations who have an interest in, or who 
have invested resources in, the organisation. 

Social audits are generated by the organisation 
themselves and those directly involved. A person 
or panel of people external to the organisation 
undertakes verification of the social audit's 
accuracy and objectivity, 


Wuar pors SD [Nvonver 


The social auditing process requires an 
intermittent but clear time commitment from 
a key person within the organisation. This 
social auditor forges links with others in the 
Organisation and designs, co-ordinates, analyses 
and documents the information collected during 
the process, 

Social auditing information is collected 
through research methods that include social 
bookkeeping, surveys and case studies, The 
objectives of the organisation are the starting 
point from which indicators of impact are 
determuned, stakeholders identified and research 
tools designed in detail. For this purpose, local 
NGOs may be of considerable help to mobilize 
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local people and motivate them to. undertake 
the SD exercise. The local people need to be 
told about the nature and importance of SD 
and they have to be trained in the methods 
and techniques of SD. In other words, the local 
people being the chief stakeholder have to take 
the lead with, of course, help and assistance of 
some NGOs who know the area’s governance 
system and its development activities. 

The collection of information is an on-going 
process, often done in 12-month cycles and 
resulting in the organisation establishing social 
bookkeeping and the preparation of an annual 
social audit document/report. 

Experience has shown that it is important 
to provide training to the social auditor as 
well as mentoring during the first few years. 
If well facilitated, social auditors from different 
organisanons can become self-supporting for 
subsequent years. Also, local people with support 
from active local NGOs, can pursue social audit 
as a regular institutionalized (as against one-shot) 
mechanism to closely monitor and evaluate 
local development programmes and projects of 
government. 


How GOULD If BE OF USE'TO LOCAL 
ComMuntry? 


Avsocial audit can complement.an organisation's 
annual financial audit by providing clear and 
succinet information on performance against 
social objectives. The results can be fed into 
the organisation's strategic review and planning 
processes to improve overall performance 
and social impact. It has been shown to 
increase accountability of the organisation to 
its swkeholders and to enhance democratic 
practice, 

The advantages of social audit can now be 
synoptically put as 
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e Community training on participatory local 
planning, 

Encouragemert and stimulation of local 
participative democracy, 
Facilitating community participation, 

Social inclusion of disadvantaged groups, 
Experimentation in collective decision 
making and sharing of responsibilities, 

e Developing human resources and local 
‘social capital’ 

To elucidate further the concept of ‘social 
audit’, it is the process of vigilance and monitoring 
kept by the society to ensure that the public 
money is being spent in the most prudent way 
adhering to all the stipulated guidelines. The 
major principle that guides social audit is that it 
should be done by the society itself, of course, 
with assistance from the trained people. The 
process of the audit itself should act as a process 
of capacity-building of the citizens, Independent 
people — bona fide NGOs and. experienced 
trainers who do not have any interest in the 
implementation of any local development 
scheme should help the Society in conducting 
social audit, There should be well-worked- 
out mechanisms to address the grievances or 
findings that come out.as a result of the social 
audit. The findings of the social audit should 
be taken seriously by, the administration at the 
highest level and corrective actions have to be 
initiated immediately on receipt of the report of 
the Social Audit. To reiterate the main objectives 
of social audit are to: 

1. Assess the physical and financial gaps 
between needs and resources available for 
local development; 

2. Create awareness among beneficiaries and 
providers of local social and productrye 
services; 

3. Increase efficacy and effectiveness of local 
development programmes; 

4. Examine the various policy decision 
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keeping in view stakeholder interests and 
priorities, particularly of rural poor 

5. Estimate the opportunity cost for 
stakeholders for not getting timely access 
to public services. 


EerecrTiveNess 


It is not always easy to conduct social audit 
without community preparedness on one side 
and institutional help and cooperation on the 
other. Therefore, to be effective, the social 
auditor must have the right to: 

1, Seck clarifications from the implementing 
agency about any decision-making, activity, 
scheme, income and expenditure incurred 
by the agency; 

2. Consider and scrutinize existing schemes 
and local activities of the agency 

3. Access registers and documents relating to 
all development activities undertaken by 
the implementing agency or by any other 
government department. 

This requires transparency in the decision- 
making and activities of the implementing 
agencies. In a way, social audit includes measures 
for enhancing transparency by enforcing the 
right to information in the planning and 
implementation of local development activities. 


APPROPRIATE INSTITUTIONAL LEVEL 


Tt might be advisable to statutorily endow the 

Gram Sabha (gram sansad, in the case of West 
Bengal) with power 

@ to inspect all public documents related 

to budget allocations, list of beneficiaries, 

assistance under each scheme, muster rolls, 

bills, vouchers, accounts, etc., for scrutiny; 

® examine annual statements of accounts and” 
audit reports; 


@ discuss the report on the local administration 
of the preceding year; 

e review local development for the year or 
any new activity programme; 

* establish accountability of functionaries 
found guilty of violating established 
normis/rules; 


® suggest measures for promoting 
transparency in identifying, planning, 
implementing, monitoring and evaluating 
relevant local development programmes 


@ ensure opportunity for the rural poor to 
voice their concerns while participating in 
social audit meetings, 


Statutory ‘social audit committees’ may 
be constituted (although this might be violable 
of the principle of voluntarism) at the level 
of each ticr of the PRI. These committees 
need not be permanent and can be ser up 
depending on the nature of programmes/ 
schemes to be audited. The members can be 
drawn locally from among the different 
programme stakeholders. The services of 
retired functionaries of different organisations, 
teachers or persons of impeccable integrity 
and known expertise residing in the vicinity 
of the organisations may be taken on board as 
facilitators and members of such committees. 
Efficient and locally acceptable NGOs may 
come forward to ‘train’, ‘advise’ and assist social 
audit groups and committees to make social 
audit a success. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Accountability is acknowledged as the heart 
of democratic governance, Over the years, 
various strategies have been used to improve 
government accountability. It is now being 
increasingly felt that to remove the distance 
between the government and the governed and 
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to accommodate rising people’s demand. for 
direct participation in ‘governance’. It is not 
enough to rely merely on traditional intra- 
organisational accountability mechanisms. 


Wherever feasible, the governance process 
needs to be opened up and made accessible to 
the ‘public’, Social accountability may thus be 
looked at as a timely institutionalization of a 
long felt demand for openness, transparency and 
accessibility. 
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virtuous life, citizens’ direct participation 
in public life and obligations of public 
servants had been major components of 
political philosophy. Contemporary discussions 
on administrative ethics can be traced to such 
discussions in the past, But, more importantly, 
the growth of democracy and democratic 
consciousness has, in recent times, led to searching 
questions about bureaucracy’s expanding role and 
autonomy which it is feared, may overshadow 
the core values of a democratic polity. 

Against this backdrop, two major frameworks 
ofethical standards in public administration can 
be identified as (a) bureaucratic ethos and (b) 
deniocratic ethos. 

The bureaucratic ethos that has been the 
dominant mode of public administration can 
be traced to the Weberian model of rational 
bureaucracy, Wilsonian dichotomy of politics 
and administration and the Taylorian scientific 
management theory. “The content values of 
bureaucratic ethos are chiefly contained in five 
pervasive concepts: efficiency, efficacy, expertise, 
loyalty and accountability. In one form or another, 
these concepts and their inclusion as positive 
behavioural norms for public administrators have 
remained viable in both theory and practice.” 
The democratic ethos, by contrast, is less 
precise and more eclectic and open-ended. It 
has been an evolving framework subsuming such 
content values as regime values (what could be 
enshrined in the constitution), citizenship, public 


S ince the days of ancient Greek civilisation, 
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interest and social equity. As has been rightly 
observed, such a set of values “clearly places the 
framework in thé realms of political theory”? 

Weber’s formulation: In his seminal 
discourse of ‘Politics as a vocation’, Max Weber 
introduced a crucial distinction between 
(i) an ethics of ulaimate ends (7i) an ethic of 
responsibility, This: has relevance for public 
management, In the first ethic, the responsibility 
for consequences is lacking. To quote Weber, 
“There is an abysmal contrast between conduct 
that follows the maxim of an ethic of ultimate 
ends—that is, in religious terms, the Christian 
does rightly and leaves the result with the lord 
—and conduct that follows the maxim of an 
ethic of responsibility, in which case one has 
to give an account of the foreseeable result of 
one’s action,” 

Weber did not consider these two ethical 
orientations as polar opposites. As he said, 
“an ethic of ultimate ends and an ethic of 
responsibility are not absolute contrasts but rather 
supplements, which only in unison constitute a 
genuine man..,... er 

The principle of ‘ethical neutrality’ supposed 
to originate in Weber does not hold well in 
this context. Neutrality seeks to avoid the 
consequences of action. It may be recalled that 
the New Public Administration movement 
(Minnowbrooke 1) in the late sixties of the 
last century rejected value neutrality in public 
administration. There was, on the contrary, a 
strong advocacy of value, relevance, change and 
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equity. Since the doys of the NPA movement, . 


serious searches have been on to evolve workable 
ethical principles in public administration, It was 
felt chat administration helps to shape decisions 
and (as Simon observed) establish priorities 
among competing values. 

Search for Values: Paul Appleby’s’ advocacy 
of the virtues of honesty and loyalty in public 
administration has influenced generations of 
scholars. Going beyond these, Stephen Bailey* 
argued that “Three essental moral qualities in 
the public sector are optimism, courage and 
fairness tempered by-charity.” 

Frederickson and Hart’ talk of a public service 
model that they refer to as the ‘patriotism of 
benevolence’, which is a blend of patriousm and 
benevolence (or love of others). 

Discussions on public service values and duties 
reflect a mixture of institutional arrangements 
(such as accountability), instrumental values. (like 
efficacy) fundamental or ontological values (like 
honesty, fairness ete.). 

One forceful view has been that the basic 
cores of tenets that together define the moral 
foundation of public administration are honour, 
benevolence and justice." 

Honour stauds for the adherence to the 
highest standards of responsibility, integrity and 
principle. 

Benevolence (as Frederickson explained) 
1s the disposition to do good to others and to 
promote the welfare of others. 

Justice stands for fairness and regard for the 
rights of others, including respect for the dignity 
and worth of each individual. Justice finds full 
philosophical explanation in John Rawls’s 
famous work, A Theory of Justice (1971). 

These three imperatives taken together 
constitute the moral foundation of public 
administration, 
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INTERNAL CHECKS Vs, EXTERNAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


The discussion on administrative ethics must 
take note of the classic debate between Finer 
and Friedrich—which is really a debate between 
internal constraints and external controls. Writing 
against the background of rising bureaucratic 
power and responsibility, Finer argued that the 
only sure protection against this phenomenon is 
the establishment of a set of external checks i 
the form of laws and administrative poweg to 
discipline erring civil servants. Carl Friedrich, 
on the other hand, argued in a pragmatic fashion 
that external checks, cannot eliminate all abuse 
and wrongs. The remedy lies in recruiting the 
right kind of people and socializes them carefully 
into a set of public service values.” 

Lying hidden in these debates are suspicions 
about deviant bureaucratic behaviour. In reab life, 
bureaucratic corruption and highhandedness are 
not uncommon and administrators are known 
to have been ‘secret’ im public dealings and using 
considerable discretion unregulated by laws,and 
cules. 

Three Perspectives: Against this 
background of real life administranon, three 
broad perspectives can be drawn to establish 
ethical standards for public service: 


(a) Regime values; 
(b) Situational ethics; 
(c) Personal ethics. 


As earlier mentioned, the regime yalues rely 
on the Constitution asthe repository of the core 
values of a nation and, administration has to 
function within the four corners of these values 
as enshrined in the Constitution. 

The situational yalues point out the 
impossibility, of regulating all bureaucratic 
behaviour by laws and rules and the Constitution, 
There are innumerable situations where the 
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administrator has wily nily to exercise his or 
her judgement in the context of the cases being 
dealt with. Flexibility is necessary rather than 
rigid adherence to rules. 

The personal values are closely linked to 
situational values but these form a different 
kind. After all, in an administrative situation, 
it is the individual who has, each time to 
tke an ‘appropriate’ decision. Underlying this 
behaviour is a concept of personal ethics. In 
public administration hterature, there are many 
instances of leading authors (¢.g. Paul Appleby 
or O. Glenn Stahl) urging public officials to 
build their own ethical framework consciously 
and carefully, Stahl’s wise counsel is worth our 
quotation in this context: 

“Our immediate obligation as a society is to 
imbue more young people with a selfless vision, 
with the excitement and satisfaction that derives 
from most governmental activity, Recruits in all 
fields—engineers, technicians, social scientists, 
even clerical workers—must be infused with a 
sense of mission, an ethical passion for the public 
interest." 


SocteraL CULTURE AND ErHics 


Administrators function within the large 
framework of societal culture, We owe to 
Fred Riggs the ecological approach to public 
administration that situates administrators within 
the broader social-environmental framework. 
How administrations function and the way 
administrators behave cannot be explained only 
by reference to intra-bureaucratic operational 
modes. Administrative ethics, is a determinant 
of the wider socio-economic culture that exerts 
deep influence on administration. 

The other influence on administrative 


ethics can be traced to what Guy Peters 
calls ‘bureaucratic culture’. There are distinct 
differences between different kinds of public 
organisations. For instance, a police organisation 
has its distinctive ways of doing things. By 
contrast, a social development agency engaged in 
child welfare or anti-poverty management will 
be more client-serving and de-bureaucratized 
in its operations. For a fuller understanding 
of administrative ethics, therefore, the culture 
of organisation has to be reckoned with as an 
unportant variable. 
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ublic administration, since its formative 
P= has always been receptive to 

new ideas and explanations in order to 
delve deep into the structures and processes of 
institutional governing systems. In the process, it 
has drawn eclectically on many disciplines and 
modes of thinking. Postmodernism emerged as 
a massive thought-shaking, overarching vision 
that influenced almost all branches of human 
knowledge. Public administration reacted to the 
new ‘paradigm’ rather late and, that too, rather 
half-heartedly. There is not much literature 
dealing comprehensively on postmodernist 
public administration as such, At the same time, 
this line of thinking has drawn the attention of 
many public administration scholars, particularly 
in the USA. Most postmodern scholarship within 
public administration can be traced to Denmark, 
The Netherlands and USA. Interestingly, the 
organisation theorists have been more receptive 
to the broad formulations of postmodernism 
whereas, the public administration scholars have 
been much less receptive to the new trend. 


MobeErNITYy 


Postmodernism is not easy to define. One has to 
understand the meaning of ‘modernity’ before 
trying to grasp the meaning of ‘postmodernism’. 
Modernity with its roots in European Enlight 
enment had produced a post-medieval civilisa- 
tion culture based on science, secular humanism 
(not God but Man is the author of his destiny) 


and progressivism (the world is changing toward 
better future led by science and reason). Mod~ 
ernism pervaded every aspect of human endeay- 
our — be it scientific pursuit, cultural studies, or 
social analysis. For more than a century and a 
half, the social analysts have been preoccupied 
with modernity and the characteristic features 
of modern society. There were famous original 
master analysts such as Marx, Durkheim and 
Max Weber. As it came to be defined, modernity 
stood for rationalization, specialisation and bu- 
reaucratisation, centralisation and industrialisa- 
tion. Science and rationalisation were privileged 
over any other human knowledge forms, closing 
as it were the myriad options of knowledge 
creations in history. The organisational hallmarks 
of modernity were posed as the industrial com 
poration and the bureaucratic welfare state. Eco- 
nomic and social developments were construed 
to have been the products of ‘rational’ use of 
resources and application of advanced ‘scientific’ 
knowledge. 


PosTMODERNISM. 


Postmodernism is much like a pointer without 
precise content — at best an exciting new way 
of looking at the ‘objective’ world. There is 
clear indication in postmodernist thinking that 


the previous cultures and the philosophical 


advances are at an end and something else 
is emerging to take its place. Postoderni 
ethos resists unified, all-encompassing ai 
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universally valid explanations — the grand 
narrauves. Thus incredulity to meta-narratives 
(like, for instance, class conflict as the motor of 
Progress, or bureaucracy as the most rational 
Organisation etc.) is at the core of postmodernist 
thinking, Postmodernism respects difference and 
celebrates the local and the particular at the 
expense of the illusory universal. Modernity 
is associated with the uses of science and 
technology that are credited with bringing in 
an era of unprecedented industrial productivity, 
faster transport and communication, spread of 
fepresentative democracy and complex web of 
bureaucratic governments. Postmodernists are 
fot much enamoured about all these; rather 
they point out the darker sides such as instead 
of liberation of mankind, the growth processes, 
in their view, have brought in oppression, 
repression and depletion (like vanishing rain 
forests and fast depletion of biodiversity). As Scott 
(1998) commented, a strong state with a well- 
Organised bureaucracy imposes upon society 
the rigid scientific categories and bureaucracy- 
designed simplifications that characterise the 
modernisation discourse. 


Cocnitive RELATIVISM 


Science, the postmodernists argue, seeks out 
*truth’ on the basis of ‘facts’. But, in their view, 
science is just one of the many ways to find 
out meaning in this world — one among many 
other equally deserving ‘discourses’. Facts are 
not neutral; they are social constructions made 
and maintained by discourse. The postmodern- 
ists talk of many discourses that go to constitute 
multiple realities, Hence postmodernism favours 
celebration of multiplicity of cultures, discourses 
and knowledge. Methodologically, thus, post- 
modernists promote ‘cognitive relativism’ that 
de-privileges science, 

Much of the theoretical inspirations of 
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postmodernism are drawn from the terse and 
sometime, abstruse writings of great contemporary 
European philosophers like Foucault, Derrida 
and Laclau. Foucault's concepts of ‘power’ and 
*government’ have been influential in breaking 
away from the modernist notion of power as 
an institutional fix; instead it is something that 
permeates all spheres of life. Following Foucault, 
the postmodernists would look at power as 
‘strategic possibilities of variance’ putting actors 
in relationships, developing through ‘discourse’ in 
terms of speech. The concept of ‘government’ ,an 
innovative thought which Foucault formulated 
after considerable historical studies, has now 
been partly pre-empted by the modern-day 
“governance’ theorists, very inadequately though. 
Turning to Derrida, his ideas on language are 
extremely helpful in understanding ‘signifiers in 
ambiguous structures, always in play, vibrating 
and under change’, It is therefore futile to 
search for ‘general truth’, One can at best aim 
at interpretation concerning ‘how knowledge 
is constituted, oriented towards ambiguity and 
the unsettled’, 

The other famous philosopher is Laclau who, 
following this line of reasoning, treats language 
as a structure, a form and not a substance: ‘The 
meaning of a word is not to be found in the 
physical referent but its meaning in our heads’. 
Relational and meaningful ‘totalities’ should 
therefore be analysed as ‘discourses’; the totality 
is a combination of linguistic and extra—linguistic 
components. 

The postmodernists have been staunch critics 
of the modern, rationalistic model of the actor 
and the public organisation. For instance, the 
much-vaunted bureaucratic efficiency has been 
sought to be ‘deconstructed’, The argument has 
been that it is a social construct, as efficiency 
is culture specific ~ modernist, Weberian and 
linked to enhancement of production. Efficiency 
is privileged in a society that lays emphasis on 
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‘control'—a phenomenon liked by the modernists 
but not by the postinodernists. This kind of 
‘deconstruction’ helps to understand what lies 
under seemingly well-established categories like 
bureaucratic efficiency. 

Methodologically, postmodernists have 
been characterised as ‘social constructivists’. As 
against ‘fundamentalism’, social constructivism’s 
stance on ‘objective knowledge’ has been that, 
unlike the Durkheimian and modernist line of 
argument (facts ate measurable and quantifiable 
and as something being there unrelated to the 
observer), the world around us is understandable 
as an ongoing discussion of our subjective 
perceptions of social conditions. The other 
important methodological point to note is 
that the postmodernists give preference to 
hermeneutic analysis, contextual and inductive 
reasoning as against modernist positivism, 
empiricism and deductive logic. Modernists* 
attempts at generalisation, synthesis and 
prediction are replaced by exceptions, difference 
and indeterminacy. As Farmer has explained 
this point, many postmodernists focus on the 
conditions of the marginalised, the oppressed 
and the peripheral; by contrast the modernists to 
a large degree seek the governors, the powerful 
and the liberated. 

In this context, Fox and Miller deserve 
special mention for their fairly comprehensive 
presentation of the postmodernist version of 
public administration. Briefly, in their Postmodern 
Public Administration the focus has significantly 
shifted from the logic of the bureaucratic system 
to broader democratic consequences of the 
system for the citizenry. Following Habermassian 
discourse theory,a model of authentic discourse 
has been presented in the interest of active 
citizenry functioning as worthy participant- 
agents in public affairs. At the core of Fox and 
Miller analysis is a deep dissatisfaction with 
the ‘loop model! of democracy: It is essentially 


an input-ourput-feedback understanding of 
democratic decision-making with dividing lines 
between politics and administration and the idea 
of the neutral public employee having the voter 
as a client to serve, 

The plea is for authentic and sincere discourse 
— for the development of inter-associational 
form of democracy through ‘extra bureaucratic 
policy networks and other formations’."To quote 
Fox and Miller, “When community is reduced 
to a series of otherwise atomized individuals 
brought together usually by the coincidence 
of their consumptive activity, the community 
does not develop political skills. ..meeting-goets 
are not participants”. Participation in authentic 
discourse requires ‘warrants for discourse’. 
‘Trust and intentionality — basic orientation 
towards problem-solving — are the prerequisites 
of involvement for which, on the part of 
administration, there has to be attentiveness 
and ability to listen that makes for ‘creative 
engagement’. 


PosrMODERNIST PusLic ADMINISTRATION 


As discussed above, the postmodernist trend 
is rather recent in public administration study 
and research. It will require a full-length book 
to present a comprehensive account of Public 
Administration's recent turn to Postmodern- 
ism. There is, however, no unifying, integrated 
postmodern approach to Public Administration, 
The use of the term ‘postmodern’ in conjunc 


ticn with public administration can be traced to 


Hummel (1989) and Dennard (1989), Hummel 
Jooked at postmodern organisation, whereas 
Dennard wrote about radical humanism in a sa= 
tirical narrative form. Marshall and White (1 

in their attempt to ‘deconstract' the Blacks! 
Manifesto (constitutionalist interpretation 
counter the market trend), introduced pos' 
ernism as a method of public administrati 
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analysis. Farmer (1997, 1999) has drawn atten- 
fon to the limitations of the ‘grand narratives’ in 
public administration such as Taylorist efficiency, 
specialisation and aspirations to science of pub- 
lic administration. His focus is on the voices 
marginalised in public administration women, 
minorities etc. and he Jooks ahead toward radical 
listening to the ‘other’ that might bring abogit 
the liberation of the marginalized voices. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


This is a thumbnail sketch of the rich 
contributions that have been forthcoming in 
recent times from a group of innovative front 
line researchers in public administration, From 
the standpoint of enrichment of the discipline of 
public administration, postmodernism opens up 
newer possibilities of disciplinary growth.. There 
is considerable scope for carefully following 
the extremely challenging and innovative 
methodological and substantive thoughts of 
postmodernism — especially those relating 
to the understanding of ‘truth’, working out 
alternatives to the conventional bureaucratic 
paradigm, building up of authentic, participative, 
citizen-centric democracy and focusing on the 
marginalised and the exceptional in the context 
of contemporary societal fragmentation. The 
postmodernist outlook has the potentiality 
of giving birth to an altogether new public 
administration that would break away from the 
age old, conventional Weberianism and bring 
back the ‘public’ in public administration. Its 
other contribution lies in the demystification 
of bureaucratic rationalism and in forcefully 
exposing the latent designs of the corporate 
interests surreptitiously trying to co-opt public 
interests. 

From the perspective of the Third World, 
postmodernism has been characterised as ba- 
sically ‘Western’ and ‘ethnocentric’, since the 


evolutionary trajectory from ‘modernity’ to ‘post 
modernity’ refers to the specific historical de- 
velopmental path of the Western developed na- 
tions. The other major criticism has been that 
postmodernism’s rejection of ‘grand narratives’ is 
directed toward the rejection and undermining 
of Marxist socio-historical theory keeping in 
view the historical evolutionary specificities of 
the post-communist western world. At the same 
time, postmodernist’s emphasis on micro-move- 
ments and the problems of the marginalized, 
the women and others has lent considerable 
intellectual support to the study of such social 
movements. Another aspect of postmodern- 
ist discourse on authentic, communitarian and 
participative democracy has direct relevance 
to the world-wide movement today towards 
decentralisation and civil society and people's 
empowerment. 
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CHAPTER 24 
ee 
Globalisation and Public Administration 


TT: phenomenon of ‘globalisation’ is 
a much-talked-about theme today. 
Enthusiasts look at it as creating for 
humanity almost a borderless human existence 
with the traditional sovereign slates melting away 
in a fast-growing web of interconnectedness, 
Pessinuists perceive the evolving situation as 
creating a grossly unequal international states 
system with massive gainers on one side — 
particularly the western developed nations—in a 
historically structured uneven economic playing 
field and miserable losers on the other especially 
the ‘developing countries’ (the Third World, so 
to say) that had embarked upon a long-drawn- 
out and complex process of nation building 
and speedy socio-economic ‘reconstruction 
after coming out of a long era of exploitative 
colonial rule. Drawing on the bitter experiences 
of many Third World countries, apprehensions 
have been expressed in some quarters that 
‘globalisation’ would in reality mean pernicious 
control ever economy, polity and culture by 
powerful nvultinationals aided and abetted by the 
irresponsible domestic elites—the compradors, 
so to say. So, surrounding ‘globalisation’, the 
central poine that is being raised is: is it going 
to be an unalloyed promise of prosperity for 
everybody, or, is it going to bring in its tril a 
pathological’ process of ‘re-colonisation’ whereby 
the Third World would again be reverted back 
to the old historical process of subjugation to 
the First World’s politico-economic hegemony. 


MaAnaGiING GLOBALISATION 


Against this mixed backdrop of expectations and 
suspicions, globalisation needs to be understood, 
not so much in terms of dreamy-eyed philoso- 
phy as a concrete managerial-administrative 15- 
sue with the state being enmeshed willy-nilly 
in a network of complex relationships. In this 
connection, the detailed observations of Guido 
Bertulucci, Director of the Division for Public 
Economics and Public Administration, DESA 
(United Nations) are worth our quotation: 

“Managing the public sector in today’s 
environment of constant change, particularly 
in view of globalisation, has become an 
increasingly demanding challenge for national 
decision makers, policy advisors, service delivery 
managers and civil servants at large. 

The funetions and role of the State have 
been transformed substantially. The general 
configuration of its responsibilities has changed 
and this has introduced important modifications. 
both in the policy arena and in the State's 
requirements. for high-level skills, qualitatively 
and quantitatively. Overall, the course of change 
points to a shift of focus away from hands-on 
managementand the direct production of services 
and goods towards strategic planning with a view 
to the establishment and maintenance, refinement 
and reform of an enabling framework for private 
enterprise and individual initiative. A parallel 
shift has moved the State's centre of gravity and 
with it the locus of power. Decentralization, de- 
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bureaucratization and deregulation are adding to 
the importance not only of local government, 
but also of non-state actors on whom significant 
functions are devolved or outsourced, At the 
same time, a range of tasks and policy decisions, 
traditionally handled by national bureaucracies 
in their respective capitals, is being increasingly 
transposed to an inter-governmental or 
supranational level as a result of increased flows 
between countries of goods, capital, hbour 
and information. Increasingly, the State is 
called upon to ace as ‘linking pin’ of processes 
of planning, consultation, negotiation and 
decision-making involving diverse actors. State 
and non-state, at different levels of governance. 
The State is the hub of activities connecting 
muluple partners and stakeholders from very 
varied fields, regions, cultures, occupations, 
professions and interests. It has also become 
apparent that the benefits of globalisation have 
been so far uneven, Experience suggests that 
one of the main causes of the crises plaguing 
developing countries and the inability of some 
of them to integrate in the world economy 1s 
state capacity deficit. Globalisation is certainly 
presenting many opportunities, including foreign 
direct investment, trade, access to information 
technology; however, only countries that have 
in place an effective public administration solid 
political and economic institutions, adequate 
social policies and a committed leadership can 
ensure that all sectors of society benefit from 
greater integration into the world economy.” 
In order to make full use of the opportunities 
provided by globalisation, as Bertulucei observes, 
developing countries need, among other things, 
to reinvest in their public sector and enhance 
their capacity for policy analysis, formulation 
and implementation. Hence, what countries 
need most in order to enable people to enjoy 
the benefits of globalisation is to focus on 
strengthening their institutions, develop human 


resources capacity and achieve technological 
adequacy. This alone can enable them to capture 
the economic gains which participation in 
globalisation may bring and at the same aime 
help them to mitigate globalisation’s social 
costs. 


Prasrective of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Depending on the specific perspective taken, 
the theme of globalisation along with its 
yaried ramifications has been the subject of 
conflicting interpretations, Economists and 
international trade experts have been adopting 
their own disciplinary angles. Political scientists 
and sociologists have taken their respective 
viewpoints. Public Administration has basically 
been an inward looking discipline concerned 
with the management of a country’s domestic 
public affairs, Very. recently, it has woken up to 
the need for focusing on the pulls and pressures 
of the on-going processes of globalisation 
and their impact on domestic administrative 
management, Since then, the search has been on 
to ‘reinvent’ or reposition’ the discipline in the 
context of a newly emergent world order, 
Traditionally, public administration has been 
concerned with the policies and actions of a 
country’s formal governmental machineries 
including their organisational structures, 
decisional processes and behavioural dimensions. 
Globalisation, as it is being currently perceived, 
has considerable implications for the management 
of a country’s public affairs contextually as 
well as substantively. To revert to Bertulucci’s 
significant comments, globalisation that involves 
greater integration of a country into the world 
economy, demands well-designed state capacity 
building. The state has to emerge in a new 
‘linking-pin’ role with enhanced capacity to 
engage in strategic planning, negotiations and 
consultations with varied actors. To reap the 
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full benefit of economic gains and to reduce 
the likely social costs of globalisation, there 
is the urgent need to strengthen appropriate 
institutions (¢.g. the bureaucracy and especially 
the policy level leadership, decentralised, 
local governance system etc.), develop human 
resources and update technological capacity. 

The purpose of the present discussion:is. to 
clearly bring out these implications by planning 
public administration within the framework 
of contemporary globalisation process and 
discourse, There is almost universal recognition 
today of the urgent need for realignment of a 
country’s public administrative system, but the 
direction and contents of reform are far from 
clear. Note, in this context, the comments of 
the UNDP; 

“The pressures of globalisation have focused 
more attention onto the public sector. While 
globalisation could serve to integ-ate people, it 
has demonstrated a capacity to marginalise many. 
To combat this requires governance approaches 
that embrace transparency, accountability and 
stakeholder participation in policy debates, as 
well as a government that uses its resources 
efficiently to allow its citizens to compete in a 
global market and to reduce the gap’ between 
the poorest and richest inhabitants of the world. 
Globalisation not only increases the need for 
strong international and regional venues for 
dialogue, global policy-making and enforcement 
of international agreements and regulations, but 
also enhances the’ pressures for strong national 
governments, Competent to! integrate and 
negonate in a global environment and capable 
to stand up to global forces that neglect the 
particular claims and challenges of developing 
countries, in particular the ‘Least Developed 
ones,’ 

Special emphasis, thus, needs to be laid on the 
perceived impact as well as actual consequences 
of globalisation on the public administration 


system of the Third World countries. More 
precisely, the discussion focuses on five major 
interconnected aspects of the core theme: 


* Meaning of* globalisation’ and the present 
status of ‘globalisation’ discourse 
Implications of ‘globalisation’ for tradi- 
tonal public administration as an opera- 
tive system in a country situation 
Need for repositioning of the discipline 
of Public Administration in the face of 
“globalisation” discourse 
Exploring special kind of relationship, if 
any, between ‘globalisation’ and devel- 
opment administration in view of the 
fact that the developing countries have 
been pursuing their ‘development’ pro- 
grammes for the last five decades or so 
Implications of globalisation for 
administrative ‘ethics’ in general and for 
‘development ethics" in particular 


Tre GLOBALISATION Discourse 


Globalisation has been defined in various ways 
and its newness has also not gone unchallenged, 
Economic and market integration of the coun- 
tries of the world through increased flow of 
goods, services, investment and capital fund 
flows and labour mobility has been the com- 
mon marker of ‘globalisation’. It might sound 
over-economist, yet at the heart of contempo- 
rary globalisation discourse is the central fact of 
increase in international transactions, particu- 
larly international trade, in markets for goods, 
services |and some factors of production. Along 
with this noticeable trend, there is remarkable 
growth and expanded scope of many institutions 
that transcend national boundaries including 
multinational firms, international institutions 
and nongovernmental organisations (NGOs) 
operating globally. There has also been the ¢x- 
pansion and international exchange in many 


ether fields such as foreign direct investments, 
ple of multinational corporations and integra~ 
Gon of world capital markets. At the national 
or domestic level, the extraterritorial reach of 
government policies has been quite common 
# many areas of concern such as trade, interna- 
Bonal investments negotiation and even social 
development policies in vital sectors like health, 
edlication and poverty reduction. 

In the process, governments are facing 
constraints on their functioning because of their 
swbjection to certain rules and regulations framed 
and ‘imposed’ by a number of international 
imstitutions (WTO, for instance) of which they 
are members, We can now refer to David Held et 
al for both an"informal'’ and a ‘formal’ definition 
of globalisation as under: 

* An informal one ‘as the widening, 
deepening and speeding up of worldwide 
interconnectedness in all aspects. of 
contemporary social. life, from the 
cultural to the eriminal, the financial to 
the spiritual’, 

* A formal one as a “process (or set 
of processes) which embodies a 
transformation in the spatial organisation 
of social relations and transactions— 
assessed in terms of their extensity, 
intensity, velocity and impact—generation, 
of transcontnental or interregional flows 
and networks of activity, interaction and 
the exercise of power’. 

Discussing at the Open Democracy Forum 
on January 24, 2002. Held commented that 
worldwide interconnectedness was not a new 
thing; it existed for some hundreds of years. But if 
one traces its increase, ‘there is now an on-going 
transformation, from: economics, politics and 
migration to culture and law, which is creating a 
new kind of world order’. Quoting Kant that in 
the fabric of everyday life “we are all unavoidably 
side by side’. Held argued that truly today we are 
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side by side ‘not just at moments of catastrophe, 
but in trading and trading arrangements, in the 
nature of financial markets, in the nature of 
enyironmental change from ozone depletion to 
global warming, in areas that are fundamental 
to human health such as welfare, sexualicy and 
AIDS, right the way through to new questions 
posed about genetic manipulation’. 

Held’s two other comments are of considerable 
significance in this context; ene, ‘globalisation is 
not-an end state, or a single thing, any more 
than, is democracy or industrialisation, These 
are processes, involying changing relations of 
human affairs,..; and two, it should not mean that 
local does not matter anymore, Rather ‘local’ 
does matter in a different way. 'It is being re- 
contextualized in a more complex world of 
economics, politics, culture and migration’. 


VALUE ‘(QUESTIONS 


Globalisation has its winners and losers. Its 
processes are prone to affecting both the human 
societies and the bio-physical environment 
within which the humans live and survive. 
Hence there are deep ethical issues involved 
in the globalisation process, Two comments are 
worth our quotation in this context. With respect 
to the changing configuration of the public and 
private spheres, Farazmand (1999) maintains thac, 
with the increasing dominance of the corporate 
secror, government's role, “in the allocation of 
resources the equitable distribution of wealth, 
the stabilization of economy and economic 
growth has been overruled by the globalising 
corporate elites”. As a result, the public sphere 
and citizen participation has shrunk. Therefore, 
“public administrators should resist shrinking 
this realm of public service by engaging citizens 
in the administration of public affairs and by 
playing a proactive role in managing societal 
resources away from the dominant control of 
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globalising corporate elites”, In Farazmand’s 
view, nothing less than the future legitimacy of 
public adininistrators is at stake. 

Second challenge — the shift from civil 
administration to non-civil administration - 
is even larger. According to Farazmand, the 
traditional admunistrative stare balanced corporate 
elite interest with broad public interests. But 
now “the balanced administrative state has been 
replaced by the corporate-coercive state”. Thus, 
public administration is being transformed from 
administering public affairs to administering the 
public itself, “for social control and facilitation 
of capital accumulatiqan”. Public administrators 
with a social conscience, he argues, should resist 
this change. 

Third is the challenge of privatisation, 
which Farazmand claims “promotes greater 
opportunities for corruption”. “Public 
administrators,” he contends, "musty tesise the 
market-based concepts of treating citizens as 
consumers and degrading them to market 
comntodities”. 

Fourth is globalisation’s tendency to promote 
elitism and elites who operate as subsidiaries or 
agents of transnational corporations. Many of 
these ‘corporate mercenaries’ in less-developed 
nations “run repressive regimes which violate 
the human rights ofttheir own people” (p. 518). 
The paradox is that, ‘globalisation has produced 
a massive concentration of corporate power and 
has centralised its organisational structure while 
at the same time governmental decentralisation 
has been promoted across the world”. 

Finally, Farazmand asserts that, “globalisation 
challenges the humat: conscience of the public 
administration community”. Public administra~ 
tors, who are “professional citizens of the glo- 
bal community.” are responsible for addressing 
many moral issues, “including the conditions 
and deprivations of the poor, wage’ slavery and 
sweatshops in global factories, environmental 


destruction, global warming and inequity and 
injustice”, Public administrators can raise glo- 
bal consciousness about global issues, “question 
the sincerity of the elites, oppose exploitation 
and resist being used for undemocratic, unjust 
and inequitable purposes around the globe”. 
Farazmand suggests that the Internet and other 
communication systems can be helpful in this 
regard. The upshot of Farazmand's position is 
that public administrators in both more- and 
less- developed nations are guardians of glo- 
bal community interests who “have a global 
responsibility to act ethically and morally in a 
coordinated manner”. 

John McMurtry’s (1998) Unequal Freedoms: 
The Global Market as an Ethical System 
demonstrates the need for establishing and 
elaborating a moral framework for globalisation 
and a system of justification. McMurtry focuses 
on the underlying values that drive globalisation 
including what he refers to as the value program 
in which assertions such as “We must compete 
in the new global marketplace” are seen as given, 
natural, unalterable. As McMurtry states, in value 
programme, all people enact its prescriptions 
and functions as presupposed norms of what 
they should do, All assume its value designations 
and value exclusions as given. They seek only to 
climb its ladder of available positions to achieve 
their deserved reward as their due. Lives are 
valued, or not valued, in terms of the system's 
differentials and measurements. All fulfil its 
specified roles without question and accepr 
its costs, however widespread, as unavoidable 
manifestations of reality. 

According to McMurtry, the value prograi 
underlying the global market system consists 
of “efficiency of factor allocation, comparat? 
advantage, increased export earnings, rise 
market share, increased GDP performance 
annual incomes and, above all, vastly 
returns on investment in an area of chroni 
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under investment” The master assumption is 
thar the global market system is superior to 
any other, The underlying premise is that the 
private sector is efficient and the government 
is inefficient. Thus, “whatever the market does 
is good and whatever government does is bad, 
tunless it can be shown to serve the market”. 
The value programme of globalisation is a 
closed system of choice, which the acquisition 
of money drives society and the impact on the 
civil commons 1s either ignored or discounted. 
But as McMurtry asks, if the common interest 
is not protected and advanced by the stale, then 
the state loses the justification for its existence: 


Operatinc Issues 
As Daniel Bell has put it, globalisation has created 


conditions under which governments look 
too small in the face of big issues. (e.g: global 
warming) and at the same time governments 
sometimes look too big to deal with small 
problems, as for instance when it comes to local 
environment and ccology, it is the local people 
who are more suited to deal with those problems 
than big government. 

In practice today the traditional operating 
style of government as sovereign authority 
functioning on the basis of formal authority 
in an exclusivist and insular fashion has come 
under questiomng. Most problems today tend 
to elude the monopolistic grasp of government 
and need interlinking with many other agencies, 
be it the private sector or the civil society, 
ic. domestic governance. When it comes to 
conducting external relations — economic, 
diplomatic, environmental or financial — 
government has to operate in association with 


many important agencies and institutions at the 
international plane (e.g. WTO). Hence, it has 
been observed by public administration analysts 
that contemporary public administration has 
to have ‘networking’ capacity — the ability to 
function in association with many agencies and 
organisations both at home and abroad. 


CAPACITY-BUILDING 


Against this background of complexity and 
networking, capacity-building in government 
has been considered to be of paramount necessity: 
How to interact with international organisations 
and agencies, how to involve citizens and the 
private sector in the domestic sphere — these are 
important issues that need to be brought in as 
new public management issues for which a new 
breed of public administrators need to be specially 
groomed up. Globalisation has consequences 
for the management of public affairs in both 
‘developed’ and ‘developing countries’ and these 
are not the same for both, Because of resources 
constraint and ‘dependence’ on the ‘developed’ 
countries, as also weak administrative managerial 
capacity, the developing countries are likely to 
suffer more and lose rather than gain as the 
processes of globalisation would be unfolding 
themselves in the years come, Some balancing 
act would therefore have to be institutionalized 
to leud support to ‘developing’ countries and 
help them compete in an unequal playing field. 


CHAPTER 26 


Civil Society and Governance 


acknowledgement of civil society’s role in 

improving governance. United Nations 
Millennium Project Report (Investing in 
Development), for example, claims that ‘strong 
civil society engagement and participation are 
crucial to effective governance’. 


|: recent years, there has been a widespread 


BackcrounD - 


In the long tradition of Western social and 
political thinking, since the enlightened 
philosophers, especially Montesquieu, Hegel 
and Tocqueville, the concept of civil society has 
been quite an influential pheme for centuries. 
In the post-World War II situation, reflecting on 
the great bloodbath of the century, many social 
thinkers used this concept (civil society) in their 
inquiry into the causes why some democracies 
survived the Great Depression while others 
collapsed and gave rise to Fascism. Almond and 
Verba's classic The Civic Culture can be cited 
as one of the major examples in the 1960s. 
During the last two decades the resurgence of 
the concept of civil society can be attributed, to 
a great extent, to the inspiration aroused by the 
civil societies’ resistance to the post-totalitarian 
regimes in Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union. The democratic transition in these 
areas as well as in many Third World countries 
during these two decades — what Huntington 
has characterised as the ‘third wave’ — inspired 
scholars and researchers to probe further into 
the makings and functioning of civil society. 


Two Mopkss oF Soctat DevELOpMENT 


In this context, mention may be made of two 
contrasting modes of social development: one, 
state or government-led development and 
two, society or community-led development. 
Historically, the state in Western societies 
got involved in ‘welfare’ activities during the 
exploitative phase of early Industrial Revolution 
in the late eighteenth century. The ‘welfare 
state’ concept struck roots to ameliorate the 
adverse social situations created by Industrial 
Revolution. Similar kind of lead role was taken 
by the state/government in the Third World 
countries as they emerged out of the exploitative 
clutches of colonial rule in the post-World War 
TI situation. 

The other contrasting mode of social 
development has been the community or 
society-led welfare and development activities. 
Both in the West and in Third World societies, 
there has historically been a fairly well-accepted 
society or community-centric self- development 
tradition. The Church in the West has long been 
associated with social development activities 
along with numerous voluntary associations 
such as the Rotaries and other organisations. In 
India, Gandhi's ‘Sevagram’ model and Tagore’s 
‘Shriniketan’ model of rural development have 
been typical of community-based people's 
autonomous social development enterprises. 
Similarly, when Julius Nyerere— the famous 
African (Tanzanian) leader — said that ‘people 
cannot be developed, they can only develop 
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themselves’, he was placing emphasis on the 
importance of community's internal strength 
as the firm basis of authentic development. 
This train of thought was later conceptualised 
and put into actual operative practices in local 
development by eminent field researchers and 
social analysts like Robert Chambers and David 
Korten — Chambers in his idea of ‘putting the 
last first’ and Korten in his concept of ‘people- 
centric development’. 


Contemporary BACKGROUND 


For a variety of reasons, state's traditional role 
as the primary developer, organiser and supplier 
of most social services has been undergoing a 
sea change in recent times. In many countries, 
state-driven welfare systems and government- 
spotisored associations going down to grass-roots 
level were used to build trust and legitimacy 
atound policies and programmes that were 
essentially developed at central level. The styles 
of governance are undergoing major changes 
in recent decades under the impact of rising 
public demands for social services that the state 
alone is unable to meet successfilly.Also, there 
ate strong socio-economic forces challenging 
the hegemonic position of the state as the sole 
decider and supplier of social services. The 
recent ‘globalisation’ trend has further fuelled 
the urge to look for alternative ways of making 
provision for social services beyond the known 
exclusive role of the traditional supplier — the 
state, Liberalisation policies under the impact of 
what is called ‘neo-tiberalism’ have widened the 
roles, responsibilities and burdens of social actors 
outside the state. They have led to a refocusing 
of the relationship between state and non-state 
actors in shaping and implementing public 
policy. Also, in the post-Cold War period, the 
collapse of the Soviet system led to a resurgence 
of the idea of'civil society’ as a necessary social 
space for building and sustaining democracy 


through the capacity building of liberty-loving 
citizens as the bulwark of a strong democratic 
state. 

The prominence of ‘civil society’ can also be 
traced to successive waves of democratisation, 
beginning in Latin America and Eastern 
Europe and spreading across the developing 
world. Civil society has been characterised 
as acting as an increasingly crucial agent for 
limiting authoritarian government and working 
toward popular empowerment. The other 
salutary aspects relate to reinforce democratic 
accountability and improve the quality and 
inclusiveness of governance. Civil society's role 
in the provision of public goods and social 
services in supplementation of state/government 
provision and its particular role during civic 
emergencies like floods and earthquakes have 
received universal acknowledgement and 
acclaim. 

Against this background, civil society has 
been considered to be an essential prerequisite 
of ‘good governance’, Its contribution has been 
particularly recognised in nurturing an ethical 
and open democracy by working steadfastly 
toward ensuring transparency, effectiveness, 
openness, responsiveness and accountability; the 
rule of law; and the acceptance of diversity and 
pluralism. Civil society has also a glorious track 
record of espousing the special interests of the 
excluded sections of society — the marginalised, 
the poor and the women, 


DertNtrionaAL PROBLEM 


There are numerous definitions of'civil society 
and the different interpretations are often due 
to alternative social and political philosophies 
that are not always easy to reconcile. If we focus 
mainly on political and sociological conceptions, 
politically conceived, civil society is rooted in the 
Anglo-American tradition of liberal-democratic 
theory which identifies civic institutions and 
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political activity as an essenual component of 
the emergence of a particular type of political 
society based on the principles of citizenship, 
rights, democratic representation and the rule 
of law, The sociological conception of civil 
society is that of an intermediate associational 
realm situated between the-state on the one side 
and the basic building blocks of society on the 
other (individuals, families and firms), inhabited 
by social organisations with some degree of 
autonomy and voluntary participation on the 
part of their members. 

These two notions are often used 
simultaneously in confusing ways. The political 
definition is often criticised on the ground 
that (a) it tends to assume that all societies - 
no matter how diverse in cultural, social and 
political terms - are destined to follow the path 
of liberal democratisation and (b) even granting 
a close nexus, historically speaking, between 
civil society and the evolutionary process of 
liberal democratisation in the West, the latter 
idea itself has a variety of versions and inherent 
problems in practice. 

There are also problems with the sociologi- 
cal definition. For example, should the Mafia 
and other such secret and criminai societies be 
included within ‘civil society’ umbrella? Two 
conceptions of civil society dominate modern 
social and political thought and both are rooted 
in liberal democratic theory, It was Adam Smith 
who first articulated the classical bourgeois un- 
derstanding of it as a market-arganised sphere 
of necessity which is driven by the self-interest- 
ed motion of individual propMetors but Smith 
drew heavily on Locke's earlier position that 
civil society is constituted by property, labour, 
exchange and consumption. The rapid develop- 
ment of markets soon encouraged bourgeois 
political economists to theorise civil society as 
an autonomous self-governing sphere which 
can transform individual strivings for particular 
advantage into the public good. Hegel built his 


theory of the state and civil society on this un- 


derstanding and Marx's development of Hegel 


continues to inform the thinking of much of 
the left, 

The second and related strand of liberal 
thinking is Tocqueville's notion that civil society 
is an intermediate sphere of voluntary association 
sustained by an informal culture of self-. 
organisation and cooperation. His finding that 
Americans are uniquely disposed to associate in 
defence of local interests has rested at the heart 
of the effort to reconcile liberty with equality 
for some time. This view informed a good deal 
of the civil society literature of Eastern Europe 
and, supplemented by Madison, has become 
integrated with pluralism and communitarianism 
in the United States. Dwelling on his 19th 
century American experience, Tocqueville 
placed maximum value on ‘experiences of 
association helping to cultivate the capacities 
of citizens’. As he observed, ‘In democratic 
countries, knowledge of how to combine is 
the mother of all other forms of knowledge; 
On its progress depends that of all the others 
(Tocqueville, 1835). 

Again, autonomy and voluntary participation 
— the hall marks of civil society — may not be 
present in many state-dependent organisations 
In many third world countries, groups and 
organisations that form part of civil society 
operate secretly cither because they are declared 
illegal, or because they suffer from systematic 
state repression, Should these be included as civil 
society organisations? 

The idea of ‘civil society’ is intrinsically 
linked to liberal democratic discourse espousing 
plurality of social views. As such, the notion 
of civil society is associated with certain 
characteristics such as voluntary participation 
and separation and autonomy from the state. 
Social organisations in the real world only 
embody these characteristics to varying degrees: 
the boundaries between state and civil society 
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are often blurred, the ewo organisational spheres 
may overlap and individuals may play roles. in 
both sectors. 

in this context, Larry Diamond’s very 
comprehensive definition of civil society is 
worth our quotation:"Civil society is .,, the 
realm of organised social life that is voluntary, 
self-generating, (largely) selt-supporting and 
autonomous from the state, bound by a legal 
order or set of shared rules. It is distinct from 
‘society’ in general in that it involves citizens 
acting collectively in a public sphere to 2xpress 
their interests, passions and ideas, exchange 
information, achieve mutual goals, make 
demands on the stave and hold the state officials 
accountable. Civil society is an intermediary 
entity standing between the private sphere and 
the state. 

Civil society is concerned with public rather 
than private ends... civil society relates to the 
state in some way but does not aim to win 
formal power."(Diamond 1994) 


Civit Soctertes iN DEVELOPING SOCIETIES 


Civil societies in developing countries fall into 
many categories. Distinctions need to be made 
between ‘modern’ interest groups such as trade 
unions, professional and business associations 
and ‘traditional’ organisations based on kinship, 
ethnicity, culture or religion; between those 
organisations with specifically political aspirations 
and roles and those which are either outside 
politics or only intermittently mvolved; between 
associations which accept the political status 
quo and those which seek to transform it by 
changing the political regime or redefining the 
political community; between highly organised 
and well resourced interest groups such as trade 
unions and business/professional organisations 
“and other forms of organisation such as NGOs 
or community associations which have different 
operating procedures and organisational 
objectives; between organisations which are 
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intended to protect and extend the narrow 
interests of their members and those with a 
wider social or political agenda; and between 
organisations with extensive membership and 
those with quite limited membership (but 
sometimes with broad support from non- 
members). 


Rowes AND ACTIVITIES 


In terms of their roles and activities, civil society 
organisations vary widely such as (a) those 
engaged in mobilisation of social actors (women, 
labour, dalits etc.); (b) others representing the 
interests of specific groups in government- 
society interactions; (c) some others monitoring 
and evaluating government activities on behalf 
of society; (d) many others who are engaged in 
developmental activities — commonly known as 
‘development NGOs’. Civil society organisations 
contribute in diverse ways to socio-political 
development such as seeking to transform an 
authoritarian rule into a democratic one, to 
further deepen an existing democratic regime. 
Improving equity or stimulating particular 
kinds of developmental action which enhance 
the well-being of the poor and the socially 
marginalised would be the objective of many 
development NGOs. Civil society groups may 
have wide or narrow interests depending on the 
respective charters and composition of these 
groups. 

Civil society organisations play an active 
and constructive part in political life. They 
help foster fairer, more honest, transparent, 
democratic and accountable governance which 
is more tolerant of diversity and pluralism. They 
can be a role model to others by practicing this 
sort of governance themselves within their own 
organisations. They can create opportunities 
for the people to gain participatory experience 
that inculcates the skills needed to make such 
governance a reality. 
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Crvtt Soctery AND GOVERNANCE 


The contribution made by civil society to good 
governance is essentially concerned with the 
means by which organised interests seek to 
influence and engage with state institutions. In 
doing so, they usually help to strengthen state 
legitimacy and relations of trust between public 
officials and ordinary citizens, 

There are many ways of looking at the 
relationships between civil society and state or 
governance. One influential view of the positive 
democratising and developmental role of civil 
society is linked to Robert Putnam's well- 
known research on ‘social capital’ (1993). In. his 
path breaking research on comparative study 
of Italy's regional governments, Putnam comes 
to the interesting conclusion that ‘economics 
does not predict civics, but civics does predict 
economics, better than economics itself’. He 
actualises on ‘civicness’, or a sense of civic 
community — the creation and sustenance of 
it, in his view, is provided by ‘a dense network 
of secondary associations’ which are the main 
source of ‘social capital’. To quote Putnam, 
“Participation in civic erganisations inculcates 
skills of cooperation as well as a sense of 
shared responsibility for collective endeavours. 
Moreover, when individuals belong to ‘cross- 
cutting’ groups with divérse goals and members, 
their attitudes will tend to moderate as a result 
of group interaction and cross pressures.” In his 
view, citizen participation in different social 
groups such as parentgteacher associations, 
chorus groups and other, civic groups generates 
‘mutual reciprocity, the tesolution of dilemmas 
of collective action and the broadening of social 
identities’, all of which together contribute 
directly and indirectly to social cohesion and 
democratisation, Putmant can surely be called a 
Tocquevillian, as he harks back to Tocqueville 
who in his classic Democracy in America, as earlier 
pointed out, attached considerable democratic 


value to associative communal life inhering in 
civil society. 

Apart from its ‘democratising’ worth and 
democracy-strengthening value, four major 
areas can be identified where civil society can 
positively contribute to ‘good governance’. 
These are: (a) public policy and decision- 
making; (b) transparency and information; 
(c) social change through social activism; (d) 
supplementing government effort; (c) working 
for social justice, 

1. Civil society organisations can play a role 
in mobilising particular constituencies 
to participate more fully in politics 
and public affairs. Poor and socially 
disadvantaged groups — marginal 
farmers, sharecroppers, landless labour, 
artisans, informal sector workers, urban 
slum dwellers, disabled people and 
socially oppressed women — are usually 
much less able to exercise influence over 
public policy and resource allocations. 
Higher rates of political participation 
often result from institutional innovations 
—such as democratic decentralisation — 
designed to promote local involvement 
in decision-making. But such innovations 
will only be effective if grassroots 
organisations and social movements can 
organise the poor and articulate their 
demands at local and higher levels. 

. Civil organisations contribute to better 
governance by improving transparencyand. 
increasing the availability of information 
about the making and implementation 
of government policy. Activities from 
within civil society to promote these 
goals include the discovery, publication 
and dissemination of information about 
issues on legislation, legal provisions, 
public expenditure allocations, the imple~ 
mentation of policy and programmes 


and special enquiries. Such information 
may be directly published and circulated 
by groups within civil society for wider 
public knowledge. 

3. The civil society groups often successfully 
mobilise citizens to put precsure 
on governments to achieve various 
social goals such as changing forest 
development policy, transferring erring 
officials, providing housing and medical 
aid to the poor and slum dwellers and so 
on. These are examples of a more activist 
role of civil society, in which c!vic actors 
back up information and dissemination 
activities with mobilisation and public 
advocacy work. 

4. Civil society organisations can-contribute 
(and they actually do so) by working 
directly with government in shaping, 
financing and delivering public services 
in a variety of ways. These can take the 
form of public-private partnerships 
in which civil society orgznisations 
work closely with state institutions in 
designing and” providing health and 
educational services, by mobilising funds 
from among client groups and other 
sources, by providing services directly 
and by monitoring quality and coverage. 
In some cases this can create the basis for 
synergy, in which state institutions acquire 
greater legitimacy and improve their 
performance by developing responsive 
working relationships with civil society 
that draw on reservoirs of social capital 
built up in local communities. 


The fourth area where civil society can make 
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a contribution to good governance is in the field 
of social justice, rights and the rule of law. There 
are two main dimensions to this: 


Q The advocacy role of specialist human 
rights organisations in pressing for the 
implementation of existing laws, plus 
fresh legislative initiatives and institutional 
reforms to improve the functioning and 
accountability of state policing and security 
organs; 

Q The protective role of civil society in 
sheltering individuals threatened by 
repressive states, defending their rights 
through the official legal process, for 
example by providing paralegal services to 
groups of citizens who do not have ready 
access to the courts (such as Association for 
Protection of Democratic Rights). 


Crviz Socrery in THE CONTEXT OF 
GLOBALISATION! 


The grassronts action we have been witnessing 
on the streets of Porto Alegre, in cyberspace, 
outside the headquarters of the World Bank and 
IMF and on the roads and railways to Davos 
is emerging in direct response to a perception 
that, increasingly, important decisions affecting 
people's lives and well-being are being made 
in non-transparent ways in supranational 
institutions that are not accountable to citizens 
and not accessible to citizen engagement. 
Decisions about trade rules, intellectual property 
tights, macro-economic restructuring policies, 
privatisation of vital public services and debt 
relief are made behind closed doors in ways that 
are largely perceived to be undemocratic. 


‘ This section draws extensively, with suitable modifications, on the outstanding speech delivered by Dr. Kumi 
Naidoo, CEO and Secretary General, CIVICUS, at the World Bank Headquarter as Presidential Fellow of the World 
Bank on 10th February, 2003, The author is gratefull to Dr. Naidoo for his kind permission to use his speech in this 
discussion. 
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It is against this backdrop that the notion 
of ‘civil society’ has re-entered mainstream 
discourse. Civil society is, of course, not a new 
concept, but it is one that has been re-discovered 
over the past decade with this rise in citizen 
activism, What the World Social Forum and 
recent global civil society gatherings have come 
to represent for many people around the world 
are spaces where the voices of average citizens 
‘count’ in discussions around social, political and 
economic justice. They.are venues where people 
and groups who feel increasingly alienated from 
the prevailing global system can join together 
to explore alternative visions for a more ethical 
form of globalisation that works for the benetir 
of average people, rather than simply for the 
benefit of powerful interests. 

Since the Rio Earth Summit, the civil society 
has come into its own as an important political, 
social and economic actor. The last decade has 
witnessed a dramatic growth in the number 
of citizen groups, as well as in their capacity, 
scope, teach, public profile and influence. This 
‘global associational revolution,’ as it has been 
called, is being driven by the same forces that 
are producing globalisation - democratisation, 
the spread of new technologies and global 
integration of various forms. 

Historically much of the work of civil society 
organisations or CSOs, has occurred at a micro 
level, where they are involved in providing 
important services to vulnerable communities 
in areas as diverse as health care, education and 
professional training, legal advice, humanitarian 
rehef, women’s empowerment, technical 
assistance in agriculture and environmental 
protection and so on. Civil society groups have 
often stepped into the uneasy vacuum of post- 
conflict situations and have compensated for 
the state (not without debate) in the growing 
number of instances where vital public services 
have been rolled back due to macro-economic 


reforms, Many CSOs have become actively 
engaged in advocacy work, campaigning and 
policy-making, Public campaigns on issues such 
as landmines, debt relief and the international 
criminal court have had a definable impact. 

As civil society has matured, its credibility with 
outside audiences has grown. Many governments 
seek to harness the expertise and local knowledge 
of civil society groups in policy-making. High- 
profile civil society groups, particularly those 
working around environmental issues, have 
developed a certain “brand recognition’; their 
endorsements or criticisms of business practices, 
for example, carry weight with the public and 
have become an important force with which the 
private sector must reckon. 


CHALLENGES FACING Crytl Sociery 


Accordingly, civil society 1s attracting a new level 
of scrutiny in its role as a major public actor. It is 
being forced to grapple with both external and 
internal challenges, from those who are seeking 
to make civil society stronger and more credible, 
as well as from those who question its right to 
play certain roles. I would like to touch briefly 
upon five of these challenges. 

The first is a challenge of power and power 
imbalances within civil society. The sector is 
vibrant and extremely diverse. It encompasses 
both major transnational NGOs with multi- 
million dollar operating budgets and tiny cinzen- 
based organisations with highly constrained 
resources, access to information and capacity. 
It embraces highly structured groups such as 
trade unions alongside loose issue-based social 
movements. While this diversity adds to the 
sector's richness, it also throws up fundamental 
questions about whose voices are heard and in 
which venues, how resources are accessed and 
distributed and who is speaking for whon. 

The second challenge internal to civil society 
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§s about bridging narrow interests and broader 
goals, Many civil society actors are committed 
to advance a specific issue, whether this involves 
protecting rainforests, promoting fair labour 
practices or advancing women's rights. While 
recent civil society activity has been noteworthy 
for the alliances that have been formed among 
groups with different areas of interest, there 
remains a type of'silo mentality’ which prevents 
CSOs from working across areas of speciality, 
toward common goals. 

For example, dialogue between human rights 
organisations and development organisations 
has historically been weak and many potentially 
productive synergies have ev aded us. With many 
human rights organisations now embracing 
social and economic rights and with many 
development organisanons adopting a rights- 
based approach to their work, it is an opportune 
time to bridge this divide. The dichotomy 
between the world of volunteering (defined as 
the provision of direct services to communities 
in need) and the world of social activism (defined 
as those that are more concerned with structural 
and policy changes) remains a challenge. We 
also need to create an environment where, for 
example, NGOs rise to defend workers’ rights 
of association in cases where trade union rights 
are threatened and where trade unions vocally 
defend the rights of NGOs. 

A third internal challenge for civil society is 
to articulate a coherent vision for a more just 
and equitable global system. One of the frequent 
criticisms of the so-called ‘anti-globalisation’ 
movement, is that it is against everything 
imaginable, but not for anything discernible. 
Although many within the movement are 
working proactively for social and economic 
justice, civil society is challenged to move 
beyond debate and ad hoe mobilisations and to 
formulate a strategy for achieving its vision. The 
core issue, however, may not be an absence of 


alternative visions but rather the fact that the 
world’s powerful governments appear unwilling 
to engage with these alternatives. 

The fourth challenge is one that emanates 
from outside civil society. The allegation is made 
that citizen activism threatens to undermine 
democratic systems by ‘short-circuiting” 
established procedures for decision-making. This 
kind of argument is short-sighted and oblivious 
of the fact that an active, engaged citizenry is 
essential for a healthy democratic society. There 
is a wrong notion that needs to be vehemendy 
resisted that elections equal democracy, that a 
victory at the ballot box ts a blank check to 
rule without any interface and dialogue with 
citizens in between election periods. To reduce 
democracy to the singular act of voting once 
every four or five years is clearly an error, Civic 
activism complements democratic practices 
and makes them more effective by drawing 
citizens more fully into public life and providing 
a constant check on official accountability. 
Engagement with citizen voices leads to more 
effective policies that better address the concerns 
of primary and secondary stakeholders, that 
integrate innovative ideas and knowledge from 
the local level and that result in greater impact 
and ownership within communities. 

The fifth challenge is perhaps the most 
complex ofall and is heard both inside and outside 
civil society: the challenge of legitimacy and the 
related issues of transparency, representation and 
accountability. 

Challenges to civil society's legitimacy come 
from many quarters. They are often voiced by 
national political leaders and occasionally by 
prominent voices at global institutions. It 1s 
frequently said that civil society groups don't 
represent the views of anyone but themselves 
and that if they are accountable at all. Iris usually 
‘upward’ to their funders, rather than ‘downward’ 


-to those they purportedly serve. 
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Legitimacy cannot be taken for granted and 
must continuously be earned and civil society 
groups are taking up this challenge head-on, 
Self-regulation mechanisms such as codes of 
ethics and standards of excellence have been 
adopted at the national level by civil society in 
several countries; a culture of transparency in 
governance structures is also gaining strength 
across the sector. Civil society groups work to 
derive mandates and legitimacy for their activities 
through extensive consultative processes. 

There is also a powerful accountability factor 
at play with the functioning of CSOs which 
can be called the principle of'perform or perish.’ 
Nor a single cent secured to undertake CSO 
activities is secured on the basis of obligation. 
Whether funding is derived from a government 
department, individual, foundation, business 
organisation or multi-lateral institution, 
resources will not continue to be available if 
civic Organisations are not pertorming on the 
hasis of their vision, mission and objectives. 

The issue of civil society legitimacy is 
a valid one and need not be lightly brushed 
aside — particularly when it is voiced with an 
eye to building up the long-term credibility 
and effectiveness of civil society as an actor.All 
too frequently, however, the critique is lodged 
by those who would dismiss the right of civil 
society groups to give voice to citizen concerns 
and to engage in decision-making processes. 


Civ. Soctery AND THE ‘DEMOCRACY 
Dericrr’ 


Ic is rapidly becoming a truism that the old 
notion of government as the sole repository of 
knowledge and wisdom is breaking down in 
an ¢ra of globalisanon and with the emergence 
of a devastating ‘democracy deficit’ in several 
local and national contexts and certainly at the 
global level. Surveys reveal declining levels of 
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citizen trust in political institutions. In many 
democratic systems ‘form' has largely overtaken 
the ‘substance’ of democracy: elections may be 
held but fewer and fewer people-are choosing 
to vote and the meaningful interface between 
citizens and the elected is minimal between 
election periods. Affiliation with traditional 
political parties is on the decline as the parties 
themselves are characterised by a lack of internal 
democracy or fail to address issues that citizens 
believe are important. The influence of moneyed 
interests in many political systems is also turning 
citizens away from traditional engagement in 
favour of participation. 

Although faith in traditional political 
institutions is waning, this should not be taken 
as a sign of citizen apathy, On the contrary, 
people are finding new and more direct ways to 
get involved in public life and decision-making 
~ marking a shift from representative democracy 
to what is often called participatory democracy. 
Citizens are arguing for a new notion of 
governance that requires political leadership 
to engage with citizenry in ways that allow 
for ongoing input into decision-making and 
policy formation. Finally, civil society groups are 
slowly carving out a more active role in actual 
decision-making processes, as witnessed in their 
direct participation over the last decade in UN 
conferences with some national governments 
including civil society participants in their 
delegations. Certain immovative international 
comunissions involve civil society groups as equal 
stakeholders in policy-making, rather than in an 
after-the-fact consultative role. 

To understand the silence of most citizens, 
one should look more deeply at the discourse 
around social exclusion. In the coming decades 
humanity should judge itself not on the basis 
of the progress made by the most privileged 
sections but on the basis of the progress made by 
those that have been historically marginalised. 
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This includes not only uncontested minority 
communities, such as people living with HIV/ 
AIDS, people with disabilities, racial, ethnic, 
religious and cultural minorities, indigenous 
people, people with alternative sexual 
orientations, people who are not literate and 
so on. It also should include constituencies not 
often thought of as minorities per se. Young 
people are becoming increasingly alienated from 
public life, We must also consider older people 
and take note of the levels of alienation they 
feel and the fact that we deprive ourselves of 
their learned wisdom. We must acknowledge 
the scandalous fact that, after decades of activism 
for full gender equality, women still occupy on 
average less than 10% of leadership positions in 
government and business. What does it say about 
the quality of our democracy when women 
are so heavily under-represented even in long- 
standing democratic countries, let alone in those 
that are fledgling democracies? When we add 
up this all, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
deny that democratic voice does not prevail 
in public life and that we are facing a serious 
‘democracy deficit’ on multiple levels. It is not 
being suggested that civil society is intrinsically 
good and that governments are intrinsically bad. 
However, it should be recognised that effective 
democracy needs a vibrant civil society as well 
as an effective and accountable government. 
Both face struggles of accountability but they 
bring a vital diversity to governance and provide 
complementary and mutual accountability 
systems. We can anticipate that this arena will 
always be contested — but this should strengthen 
democratic practice, rather than weaken it. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Civil society has entered the vocabulary of 
both development politics and development 
administration. In politics, the nexus between 
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civil society and democracy has been discussed 
from a variety of points of view (Schmitter, 
1997), The general argument has been that 
civil society functioning has a salutary capacity- 
building effect on democracy. Also, active civil 
society and strong democracy has been found 
to be closely related. The other aspect of civil 
society's nexus with development admunistration 
is relatively under-researched. Only now, 
mainly inspired by Robert Putnam's research 
on Italy, administrative researchers are delving 
deep into the ways civil society organisations. 
They have been contributing to ‘development 
management’, basically at the locality or grass 
roots level. Government-civil society synergy 
has thus come to occupy centre stage in 
contemporary development administration 
studies, particularly in relation to researches 
focused on poverty amelioration and accessing 
public services and government project benefits 
to the poor, the socially marginalised and the 
women and children. 
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ames Madison writing in 1822 gave eloquent 

expression to the urgent need for ‘popular 

information’ in a democracy.As he said, 
“A popular government without popular 
information, or the means of acquiring it, is bur 
a Prologue to a Farce or a Tragedy, or, perhaps 
both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance. 
And a people who mean to be their own 
Governors, must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives.” Implicit in Madison's 
remark is the essence of democracy which 1s 
rule by the people. It is well known that reality 
is, however, very different and actually ‘ruling’ is 
left to the bureaucracy functioning in tandem 
with the political group in power. The tradition 
ir. the Third World countries has been worse. 
During colonial rule, the administrative culture 
had been basically inward-looking, péople- 
avoiding and secrecy-practicing. Even after 
formal ‘Independence’, the phenomenon of 
bureaucratic domination persisted for a variety 
of reasons— poverty and lack of ‘real’ citizenship 
being a major causative factor. Thus, democracy 
has, in most countries, remained a ‘procedural’ 
facade, As it has been rightly said: 

“The right to information is a product of 
both institutions and culture, Institutions are 
shaped by laws and the structure of government. 
Culture is rooted in the history and practice of 
government as well as in the broader traditional 
understandings of the accountability of leaders 
and of what constitutes representation, Culture is 
often more powerful than formal arrangements, 


particularly in societies that are undergoing a 
process of democratic transition and/or whose 
political systems still reflect traditional social 
methods of interaction.” (UNDP Practical 
Guide Book on RTI, 2006) 


BackGrounb: Democracy AND RTI 


The ‘third wave of democracy’, to quote 
Huntington, coupled with the spread of 
‘governance’ philosophy in the last decade of 
the twentieth century, ushered in a new era of 
democracy-strengthening along with emphasis 
on its essential attributes such as ‘openness’, 
‘transparency’ and ‘accountability’. There has 
been a worldwide trend in recent times toward 
more openness in the system of governance 
Various factors have contributed to the n 
upsurge for governmental openness. Mi 
important among these are changing soci 
economic milieu, increased awareness of 
public about their rights, the need to have a 
accountable and responsive administration 
growing public opinion that views conti 
practice of bureaucratic secrecy as a po 
factor in enhancing the chances of abuse 
authority by government functionaries. In 

of the countries where large-scale adminis 
reforms have been attempted recently, emp! 

has been laid on liberalising the extent 
which details of policy, performance and 
information about government activities 
made available to the general public. 


There is universal) recognition now that the 
people's right to information is the foundation of 
a healthy and functioning democracy. The cardi- 
element in the formation of democratic so- 
eties = the element most feared’and suppressed 
by totalitarian rulers — has been an informed and 
ive citizenry. Experience tells us that the more 
the citizeis know, the better prepared and more 
tivated they ate to effectively participate in 
the decisions that affect their lives and property 
“and their physical and economic well-being. 
The people's right to official information is an 
indispensable element of a functioning democ- 
racy. The ideal of a ‘government by the people’ 
Presupposes that the people have access to infor- 
mation on matters of public concern in order to 
‘effectively exercise its governing power.The free 
flow of information about the affairs of govern- 
mient paves the way for debate in public policy 
and fosters accountability in government. 

The people's right to official information 1s 
also essential in economic life, A free flow of 
official information results in beter government 
policies. It provides the institutional foundation 
for a more responsive government planning by 
enhancing the capacity of the public to provide 
timely feedback to government. The availability 
of official information widens the base for 
the generation of more knowledge about key 
development issues, not only by researchers and 
academic institutions, but also by the public at 
large. It promotes constructive and informed 
debate between and among government and 
stakeholders and builds consensus around policy 
objectives and design. All these promote more 
informed government interventions supported 
by a solid and broad-based constituency. 


Ngep ror THE RIGHT 10 INFORMATION 
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On the question of why the right to information’, 
apart from what has been stated above, certain 
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strong grounds have been advanced for its 
promotion. First and foremost, availability of 
this right makes for the empowerment of the 
people who would otherwise be ignorant 
about the processes of governance. Second, 
the right to information creates conditions for 
‘open governance’ which is the foundation of 
democracy. By contrast, secrecy in governmental 
‘functioning tends to promote corruption and 
misuse or abuse of public authority. Third, 
the right to information is an investment in 
people’s crust in government which is the real 
basis of democratic governance. Fourthly, what 
JS. Mill regarded as the educating influence of 
local government is the product of openness 
affording access to government departments 
and documents and thus enabling citizens to 
acquire knowledge about the goings on in 
government. Fifth, the right to information, by 
removing unnecessary secrecy surrounding the 
decision-making process in government makes 
the citizens ‘co-sharers’ in public policy making 
and administration. This helps improve the 
quality of overall governance in public interest. 
Sixth, grassroots democracy — the government 
at the cutting edge level — becomes much more 
authentic and people-centric when people 
participate directly and observes at firsthand how 
the government functions in reality. Participative 
governance is a sure safeguard against ‘secret’ 
government. Last but not the least, people’s right 
to information brings about a major change in 
the ‘quality’ of government by making it really 
‘public’, People’s easy access to information about 
governmental operations as a matter of ‘right’ 
makes these operations open and transparent, 
It ensures accountability and responsiveness to 
people’s needs and demands. 


UN anp Donor AGENCIES 


Currently, international pressure, particularly from 
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the UN and donor agencies, has. been mounting 
on country governments for making governance 
more open, transparentandiaccountable/-The UN 
Genera} Assembly’s Resolution 59 (1) adopted at 
the 65th Plenary Meeting on Deoember 14, 
1946 reads as uriders 

“Freedom of Information is a fundamental 
human right and the touchstone for all'freedoms 
to which the United Nations ts consecrated.” 

In this connection; the provision’ of another 
historie declaration ~ the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights ~ adopted by the UN General 
Assembly on December 10, 1948 is worth our 
quotation: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of 
Opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers (Article 19).” 


Worip Bank Pouicy 


We can quote in this context an excerpt from a 
paper prepared by the World Bank Information 
Centre: 

“People have a right to information from 
public institutions and a right to participate 
in the development policies and projects that 
affect their lives, Transparency in World Bank 
operations will help to reduce corruppon, not 
in the least by helping foster a ‘demand side’ of 
governance, Key concerns and recommendations 
related to transparency and corruption; 

* The World Bank's Disclosure Policy 
provides an important framework for the 
tumely release of information about the 
institution’s policies and operations, We 
are pleased that the Bank 1s reviewing 
this important policy in 2007 and urge 
Bank management to require in-depth 
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public consultations on the: policy 
document im the coming months. 

The Bank should subscribe to. the 
Global Transparency Initiative’s 
‘Transparency Charter for 
International Financial Institutions’ 
to show its clear commitment to better 
governance and accountability. 
Contract and revenue transparency 
is. critical to create an environment 
conducive for cil society and media 
to. monitor rewenue-generating projects 
throughout implementation, This 
is.particularly important.in high risk 
sectors like extractive, industries, The 
GAC. framework should explicitly 
mention, the importance of promoting 
contract transparency as a critical step 
forward to reducing corruption in high- 
risk sectors and projects. Moreover, the 
World Bank should adopt the principles 
put forward by the Publish What You 
Pay Coa'ition which 1s copied below for 
reference, 

Greater openness and information 
disclosure throughout the project 
cycle is critical — from project 
preparation through Board app 

to project completion and evaluati 
In particular, the release of proje 
supervision and evaluation dacunx , 
facilitates meaningful civil socte 
monitoring of Bank operations. Th 
Bank should release more informana 
during project implementation to ¢ 
public and this should be a major 

of focus in the forthcoming review 


UNDP Poticy' 


For UNDP,the right to information is a 
underpinning for work in. democrate govern 
and» is vital for promoting ‘open govern: 


Right to Information 


and the accountability. of public decision 
makersias well as for strengthening transparency, 
particapation and the tule of law. The right to 
mformation is nov only fandamental for an open 
and democratic society but is a key weapon in 
the fight againsw poverty and in’ accelerating 
human development: tn 2006, over 68 countries 
had comprehensive laws to facilitare access to 
shite’ records arid many more are in the process 
of enacting such a legislation. This illustrates the 
growing recognition on the part of governments 
of the importance of access to information for 
enhancing democratic engagement, building 
confidence in government institutions and 
strengthening their eredibility and effectiveness. 
However, in many States, including democracies, 
people aré rounncly denied access to Official 
information, indeed information that should 
bein the public domain. Only 32 of the 
countries in which UNDP is present have 
Jaws requiring the disclosure of goyernment 
records, The UNDP Oslo Governance Centre 
convened a seminar on the right to information 
to explore how UNDP can strengthen its 
support to promoting and protecting the right 
to information in. countries where UNDP is 
working. The seminar built on several guidance 
materials and resources that have been developed 
under UNDP's Access to Information. service 
ling, particularly the Practical Guidance Notes 
on Right to Information Programming and 
Measuring the Impact of Right to Information 
Programmes. 

Key points that emerged from the seminar 
are: 


1. The right to information is a cross- 
cutting area that contributes to the overall 
strengthening of democratic governance, 
primarily by increasing participation 
(including CSOs and media), accountability, 
transparency, access and distribution of 
power and delivery of public services. 
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2. The right to information is of vital 
importance to poor and marginalised 
people. 

3. UNDP ¢an support right to information 
in a number of ways without necessarily 
having a dedicated right to information 
programme but it is critical that right to 
information is systematically integrated 
into all programming (not just governance), 
country office (CO) policy advice 
and other CO activities such as multi- 
stakeholder dialogue meetings, 

4. There is a real need for COs to develop 
night to information strategies to support 
their poverty reduction/governance 
programming. The Common Country 
Assessment (CCA) or equivalent should 
include an analysis of the Access to 
Information (A2I]) context which would 
inform such strategies 

5. Responding, to, right to information 
challenges concerns both the ‘supply’ and 
‘demand’ sides of information, Capacity 
and capabilities are central factors for 
both. On, the supply side, UNDP can be 
most directly engaged working upstream, 
The right to information is a cultural and 
service delivery issue (like the delivery of 
other state public goods and services). 


CHRI Worksnop 


Just before the framing of the Right to 
Information Act by the Government of India, 
a workshop was organised on the treme by 
the Commonwealth Human Rights Initianve 
(CHR) at New Delhi on September 7, 2001. 
CHR’ position in this regard was explained 
‘as aright that was central to the realisation of 
all other human rights, as a tool for fighting 
corruption, for ensuring transparency and 
accountability and most of all for enabling 
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informed participation by the people’. The ideas 
that came out of the workshop were as follows: 

Donor's to look at relevance of Right to Information: 
~ There was a feeling among the participants 
that the Raght to Informanon was a new area 
for NGO's and Donor's and these groups need 
to look at relevance of the Right to Information 
for their work. 

Public Education: - There is a need to 
build greater awareness on the issue of right 
to information and take the issue to a wider 
audience and only then will the government 
be forved to act.'The media should be used in 
order to develop awareness; in addition Right 
to Information is also the responsibility of the 
media. Local media should be used as‘a channel 
of delivery, in addition. Donors should come 
together to inform media to generate demand 
for information and to supply information. 

Supply and Demand of Information: ~ There 
was a view that it is necessary to’access people’s 
need, one could conduct a user survey to find 
out what people want, develop a data base of this 
and ensure these needs are met. All states in the 
country are taking initiatives in the Information 
Technology sector, there are many e-governance 
projects being undertaken, Providing access to 
information through these means is nothing 
bur giving effect to the right to information, 
This really is the supply side of the information 
flow. 

Repositioning right to information: ~ Right to 
information has been looked at from a legal 
point of view and we now need to move 
away from the legal definiuon and look at the 
delivery of information. If one were to convince 
government officials using the language of rights 
would not be the right approach. 

Involvement of the Corporate Sector; ~ Some of 
the participants felt that the corporate sector 
should be brought within the purview of the 
law on the right to information. Internationally 


legislations on right to information have referred 
to only access to government held information, 
only the South African law on the point tries to 
bring in the private sector within the purview 
of the law. 

Providing access to relevant information: - There isa 
need to provide relevant information that people 
can use, merely providing access to government 
information that no one can understand will 
not be useful for anyone, Organisations must 
get involved in processing information that 
people can use and this information should be 
accessible to people in a timely manner. Budget 
analysis for instance is a very useful exercise, 
organisations involved in this should do greater 
advocacy around this issue 

On the issue of Right to Information vis- 
a-vis the donor community, the following 
suggestions came up in course of deliberations 
at the workshop: 


1. The Right to Information should be 
incorporated into their areas of funding. 
2. Right to Information will not be effective 
until and unless people have knowledge of 
the law and are empowered to use the same, 
the law will be ineffective, therefore there 
is a need to spread awareness by including 
components on right to information into 

existing programmes. 

3. Assessment of information needs of people 
by various organisations with respect to the 
work they are associated with is necessary, 

4. The donor community should encourage 
its partners to use the law on right to 
information to access information and 
disseminate this to the groups and people 
they work with, 

5, NGO's must act as intermediaries to make 
information available to’ people from the 
government and in this regard should get 
involved in processing information relevant 
to people. 
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6. One of the donors working on issues 
related to children is keen on incorporating 
right to information in their work on 
participatory development involving 
children, 


Tur Rois or NGOs 


In creating public awareness and holding the 
government socially accountable, the NGOs 
have a major role to play. Most innovative ap- 
proaches to ensure people’s access to informa- 
tion have coine from the NGOs in developing 
countries. For instance, in rural Rajasthan it is 
almost a household word now that the revolu- 
tionary zeal shown by the Mazdoor Kisan Shakti 
Sangthan — a local NGO — brought about re- 
miarkable changes in field-level government op- 
erations through ‘awakening’ of the rural masses, 
It is through the untiring efforts of the MKSS 
that the ‘right to information’ grew into a local 
movement and ultiniately Rajasthan Govern- 
ment on public demand came forward with 
a new legislation on the right to information, 
MKSS has been highlighting corruption in gov- 

~ ernment expenditure in field projects. It exposes 
bribery and malfeasance and alleged ‘payments’ 
made to labourers and suppliers of construction 
material. Information is further cross-checked 
through a system of public hearing — locally 
called Jan Sunwais — which are held face to face 
and allow workers to testify personally, In this 
process, the MKSS helps overcome illiteracy and 
other forms of social backwardness. Through the 
medium of Jan Sumvais, MKSS makes relevant 
public information accessible to the poor vil- 
lagers. ‘ 

Subsequently, the Open Democracy Forum 
(ODF) in South Africa, learning from the 
MKSS experiences, concentrated more on 
creating awareness among the rural masses on 
similar lines, The ODF was established basically 


to monitor and support South Africa’s access to 
information law, 


IMPLEMENTATION Procusses Of RTI 


Ab initio, there may be genuine difficulties in 
a country to push through a radical legislative 
measure like the Right to Information Act. Even 
if the initial huddles are crossed and a law is 
enacted, there might be many more impediments 
to the law's actual implementation. The law itself 
may be couched in language with numerous 
provisos to make sure that very little is actually 
disclosed to the public. Again, there may be too 
many officers designated for the purpose and 
the formalities/rules and regulations may be too 
lengthy and cumbrous to be easily understood 
and followed by the lay public. More importantly, 
the bureaucratic mindset has to change from 
age-old secrecy-proneness to openness, To have 
a right to information is one thing and to have 
‘access’ to it is another thing. “Access’ means 
gate-keepers who may be set in such a way that 
the enjoyment of the 'right’ would be extremely 
problematic in reality. Particularly, to the poor 
and the socially marginalised sections of society 
who normally avoid the governmental system or 
at best approach the system through middlemen, 
any administrative innovation remains unknown 
and hence, unusable. 

In this context, the implementation processes 
of the right to information, as depicted clearly 
in the UNDP Guidelines, are presented in the 
tables 

Implementation of right to information 
legislation by government involves many 
activities covering the whole range of issues front 
‘baseline information’ to ‘outcome indicators’ as 
shown in the Table on next page. 


(a) There has to be clear evidence of 
institutional reform to facilitate access to 
information, Proper regulations need to 
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Baseline assessment 


"” Example of Baseline 
information 


Training programmes for 
public officials: 
Managerial arrangements 
for dealing with access 
to information itichiding 
semor level responsibility; 
Budgetary provision for 
implemennng access to 
information system; 
Specialist body charged 
with overseeing access to 
informasion 


Information sources 


Relevant international 
reports such, as 
Transparency 
International Corruption 
Perceptions lidex, reports 
by international financial 
instituions, palling data; 
Decisions by the 
administritive body 
overseeing access to 
information: Relevant 
media coverage 


Outputs 


System in place for 
monitoring access to 
information requests; 
System in place for dealing 
with appeals impartially and 
quickly; 

Requests for information 
being disposed of in a 
timely manner; 
Designated, officials in 
charge of information 
requests trained and 
discharging: obligations 
efficiently; 

Creation of effective admi- 
nistrative appeals body to 
supplement the courts; 
Managerial arrangements 
for dealing wath acces» 
to information including 
senior level responsibility, 
Existence/creation of a 
specialist body charged 
with overseeing access to 
information. 


Example Outcome indicators 


Percentage of requests dealt 
with in a timely manner in 
accordance with the law/ 
regulations/policy; 
Decisions of appeals bodies 
where requests are-refused; 
Number, of officials 
trained, 

Monitoring by public 
officials of information 
requests; 

Disaggregated percentage of 
requests, refused by public 
agency (an average for the 
public sector as a whole 
mught conceal high mtes of 
refusal by those agencies of 
most concern to the poor/ 
womeill,i.¢ police, Ministry 
ot Health, Ministry of 
Educanon), 


be framed to support the rights such as 
charging, reasonable: fees for peanoning, 
simplifying application and. appeal 
procedures. 

A regular budgetary provision has,to be 
made. for implementation — parucularly 
keeping in-view the need for/informa- 
tion system. upgrades and) training of 
both government employees and politi~ 
call leaders. 

Aji ageney within the bureaucracy needs 
to be designated to take the lead on ad- 
ministering the access tegime, managing 
implementation and monitoring access. 
A Specialist office has to, be created (i.e. 
an Information Commissioner) or des- 
ignated to oversee and/or promote ac- 


(d) 


(c) 


cess to information with proper staff and 
budget. 

A specialist, independent office, autono- 
mous and independent of government 
interference, has to be created or desig- 
nated to deal with appeals. 

A regular system of monitoring 
implementation of the law needs to be 
urgendy insticuted. Records should be 
kept by relevant department or public 
body on the number of requests made 
and granted ‘refused. What is the average 
response to an information request? Are 
responses provided in a timely manner 
or is delay being used as a means of 
undermining the law in practice? 
How effective is the appeal system? If 
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information requests are refused, are 
there reasons given for the refusal and if 
so, are these documented and recorded? 
How many appeals against refusals ‘are 
made and how many upheld? 

(f) Arche highest level in government, there 
has to be clear evidence of awareness of 
problems of implementation, which, are 
likely to be many and complicated at the 
outset. Press coverage of the problems 
should be invited and public debate 
encouraged. 


There are many other intricate operational 
problems, involved 1m any new, system aimed 
at giving a fair erial to an, altogether unfamiliar 
regime of night to intermation’, Both political 
will and bureaucratic zeal would be necessary to 
usher in and sustain this new, regime. 


Comparative, EXPERIENCES 


AS earlier stated, under popular pressure and 
contemporary denrocratisation movement 
throughout the world, openness and transparency 
in’ governmental Operations have become quite 
trendy in recent tines, Right to’ Information 
laws. are being, enacted in,many countries in 
keeping with the currently prevailing mood. 
Sweden was the first to enact a lay — Freedom 
of the Press Act — as.early as in 1766, The Act 
now forms part of the Swedish Constitution 
under which every citizen has full access to 
official documents held by public authorities. 
A detailed list oftexemptions’ to access has been 
provided in the Secrecy Act of 1980. Information 
can be withheld on such grounds as national 
security and foreign relations, public economic 
interest, privacy, prevention or prosecution of 
crime etc."Open Sweden Campaign’ is the latest 
move in that country to “encourage openness 
coordinated by representatives from’ the national 
government, county councils, municipalities 


and ‘trade unions with a view to increasing 
public sector transparency, raising the level of 
public knowledge and awareness of information 
disclosure policies, encouraging debate and 
active citizen involvement.” Over forty nations 
today ate credited with having their freedom of 
information laws (FON and some more are in 
thé process of framing their legislations on the 
subject. 

United Kingdoin has been slow in opening 
up the governmental proceedings. The latest 
legislation — Freedom of Information Act, 2000 
~ provides for general access to information 
held by public authorities. The UK law, however, 
contains many exemptions relating to a host of 
issues such as investigations and proceedings, 
ministerial communications, policy formulation, 
evidence’ of health hazards and so on. Political 
activists and NGOs have been critical of the 
UK law for being rather conservative on the 
issue Of genuine ‘openness’ of governance. The 
Information Commissioner looks after the 
Freedom of Information regiine. His decision 
may, however, be’ overruled by the Minister of 
the Department. 

Inthe United States, there is a federal 
law — the Freedom of Information Act, 1966 
(atnended Several’ times) and separate’ state laws 
in each state. Under the provisions of the federal 
law, any person can ask for government records 
held by executive and iilitary establishments, 
gavernment cotporitions and other organisanions 
performing government fimctions, There are nine 
exempted categories: (i) national security; (1) 
internal agency rules; (iii) information protected 
by law; (iv) business information; (v) intet-and 
intra-agency news; (yi) personal privacy; (vil) law 
enforcement records: (viii) financial institutions 
data; (ix) oil wells data.‘After the 9/11 incident, 
many Western nations including USA» have 
tightened a bit on the question of openness of 
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government under the threat of international 
terrorism. 

In France, freedom of information and 
accountability of public servants are an integral 
part of constitutional right, according to the 
historic Declaration of the rights of Man and 
of the Citizen. The French law — Act No, 
78-753 of 17 July, 1978 — sets as a general 
rule that citizens can demand a copy of any 
administrative document in paper, digitized or 
other form and establishes the Commission 
d’Acces aux Documents Administraufs — an 
independent administrative authority to oversee 
the process.There exist a number of exemptions 
as under: 


* Documents established in the process of 
justice. 

* Documents of cases before the national 
Ombudsman. 

* Documents carrying an appreciation or 
judgment over a named or easily identifi- 
able person, or containing private infor- 
mation of that person (such as medical 
records), when the person requesting the 
document is not the person described in 
the document or, in some cases, from. his 
or her family; such documents may often 
still be obtained after the names of the 
persons involved are erased. 

* Documents for which that are already 
available to the public. 

* Documents with secrets regarding national 
defence or national foreign policy (though 
they may often be communicated after 
erasure of certain passages), 

* Internal deliberations of the national 
executive. 

* Documents from fiscal, customs, criminal 
enquiries. 


Certain exempted documents may still be 
available according to other statutes. For instance, 


some tax-related information about any taxpayer 
is available to any other taxpayer from the same 
tax district. 

The freedom of information law in Japan’ 
caine into effect in 2001, allowing access to 
administrative documents held by administrative 
agencies in electronic or printed form. Following 
the practice in other countries, six broad 
categories under the exemption clause are: 
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* Information on public security or public 
order 

* National security or international relations 
related information 

* Information on internal deliberations (in 
case such information is likely to harm 
free exchange of opinion or neutrality of 
decision-making) 

* Information that puts audits, inspections 
and contracts in danger 

¢ Information about an individual, unless 
the information is necessary to protect a 
life and a public official on duty 

* Information about a corporation that risks 
harming its interests or information given 
voluntarily in confidence 


In Canada, the Access to Information Act, 
1982 gives all Canadian citizens the right to have 
access to federal government records that are 
not of a personal nature. Steps have been taken 
to ensure that information about government 
activities are broadly ayailable to the people, 
with exceptions being limited and narrowly 
defined. There are proyisions for resolving any 
disputes over the application of such exceptions 
independently of the government. To investigate 
complaints from the members of the public, an 
Information Commissioner has been appoirited 
who functions autonomously. 

In Germany, the federal government passed 
freedom of information law in 2005. Six of the 
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sixteen Bundeslander (provincial governments) 
have their own separate laws on the subject. 

Among Scandinavian countries, Finland 
enacted the Freedom of Information (FOI) 
legislation in 1951, followed by Denmark and 
‘Norway in 1970, Austria and The Netherlands 
passed this legislation during the 70s, while 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand enacted it 
in 1982-83. Various states or provinces of the 
United States, Canada and Australia have also 
enacted their own FO! legislations. 

Certain common features of the FOIs in 
different countries are: 


* Defining the scope of access to 
governmental information 

* Putting limits to access on such grounds 
as national security, external relations, 
personal privacy and other sensitive 
documents related to law and order 

* Setting up administrative machineries 
and procedures for receipt of applications 
from the members of the public, timely 
disposal of such applications and appellate 
forum for hearing appeals from lower level 
decisions 


INFORMATION Law IN INDIA 


Many civil society groups and the Apex 
(Supreme) Court in India have been arguing 
in favour of people’s right to information with 
a view to empowering people and enriching 
Indian democracy. As earlier stated, the MKSS in 
Rajasthan played a pioneering role in mobilising 
the rural masses to compel government to 
disclose information about expenditure in rural 
public works projects. Rajasthan soon came out 
with a state RTT which was emulated by many 
other states. Other major NGOs that demanded 
from time to time electoral reforms and freedom 
of information are Lok Satta, People’s Union 


for Civil Liberties, Association for Democratic 
Reforms and others. 

The Supreme Court of India, in the landmark 
case of State of Uttar Pradesh vs, Raj Narain 
(1975) observed that the right to information 
is implied in the right to freedom of speech 
and expression under Article 19(1) and right 
to life guaranteed under Article 21 of the 
Constitution, Among many of its memorable 
judgments, the Court's famous verdict in the 
case of S.P. Gupta vs. Union of India (1981) 
is worth our quotation: “There can be litte 
doubt that exposure to public gaze and scrutiny 
is one of the surest means of achieving a 
clean and healthy administration. Today it as a 
common ground that democracy has a more 
positive content and its orchestration has to be 
continuous and pervasive. This means inter alia 
that people should exercise sound judgment on 
the conduct of the government and the merits 
of public policies, so thar democracy does not 
remain merely a sporadic exercise in voting but 
becomes a continuous process of government — 
an attitude and habit of mind. But this important 
role people can fulfil in a democracy only if it is 
an open government where there is fiull access to 
information in regard to the functioning of the 
government.” This is a full-throated endorsement 
by the Apex court of the imperative need for 
open and transparent democracy in India. 

Going out of its way, the Fifth Central Pay 
Commission (1994-96) dwelt at length on the 
need for ‘openness’ in government defined as 
‘easy and speedy access to right information’. As 
the Commission observed, “Experience of other 
countries shows that we will have to initiate 
the process by passing a Right to Information 
Act, somewhat on the lines of Canada and the 
United Kingdom.” 

In 1997, the Government of India had set 
up a Working Group on Right to Information 
and Promotion of Open and Transparent 
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Government. The terms of reference of the 
Group included the examination ‘of feasibility 
and the need to introduce a full-fledged Right 
to Information Act with a view to meet the 
needs of an open and responsive government. 
For framing the legislation, the following 
broad principles were accepted by the Working 
Group: 


* Disclosure of information should be the 
tule and secrecy the exception 

* Exceptions should be clearly defined; and 

* There should be an independent 
mechanism for adjudication of disputes 
between citizens and public authorities 


The Working Group: prepared a draft bill but 
there was hardly any taker, as. national polities 
drifted into, other directions, 

Transparency in governmental operations was 
very much on the agenda of the Conference 
of Chief Ministers. held on 24 May, 1997, A 
statement was issued at the end.of the conference 
along with an Action Plan for Effective and 
Responsive Government at the Central and 
State levels, The, Chief Ministers recognised that 
secrecy and lack of openness in government 
business is Jargely responsible for corruption in 
official, dealings. The government set for itsell 
a.ume limit of three months, to ensure easy 
access of the people.to all information,except to 
the extent required.to be excluded on specific 
grounds like national security: 

With rapid, changes in the national politcal 
scene, the issue of openness, and transparency 
became. a backburner: In, 1998, the National 
Agenda for governance of the multi-party 
coalition named the National Demoeratic 
Alliance (NDA) declared: Our first commitment 
to the people is to give a stable, honest, 
transparent. and efficient government capable of 
accomplishing. all-round development. For this 
the government shall introduce time-bound 
programme of needed administrative reforms”, 


Accordingly, the: NDA Goverment introduced 
the Freedom of Information (POT) Bill, 2000 in 
Parliament, which, however, could not be pushed 
through because of lack of determined political 
will. Subsequently, the Freedom of Information 
Act (2002) «was passed providing for accountable 
government and ensuring for every citizen the 
freedom to secure information front the Central 
and State public authorines. Strangely enough, 
the Act could: nor be enforced due to lack of 
notification and non-framing of Rules by the 
bureaucracy. This amply demonstrates the hostile 
politico-administrative environment of the 
projected people’s right to information. 

The next political regime that emerged 
was the United Progressive Alliance under 
Congress leadership with the Left Parties 
lending support to it. A National Common 
Minimum Programme was drafted in May 2004 
to give policy direction to the new regime. The 
Programme included, among other things, a 
commitment 'to “provide a government that is 
cortuption-free, transparent and accountable at 
all times and an administration that 1s responsible 
and responsive at all ‘tines’ Another important 
item in the Minimum Programnte Was "to set 
up an Administrative Reforms Commission to 
prepare a detailed blueprint for revamiping the: 
public administration system. The Programme 
laid ‘emphasis on ‘the ‘heed for’ promotion’ of 
Begovernancé on a massive scale and desired thar 
‘the Right to Information Act willbe made more 


progressive, participatory and meaningful’. 


Tite Rucir To INFORMATION Act, 2005 


Ultimately, the new law — the Right te 
Information Act — was enacred in keeping: 
with the commitment of the UPA regime. They 
Freedom of Information: Act, 2002 was repealed 
and the new Act came into force on 12 October, 
2005. The preamble to the Act affirms that: 


‘democracy requires an informed citizenry and 
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tansparency of information which are vital to its 
functioning and also to. contain corruption and 
to hold Governments and their instrumentalities 
accountable to the governed.’ The objective, as 
stated in the Act, is ‘to provide for setting out 
the practical regime of right to information for 
citizens to secure access to information under 
the control of public authorities, in order to 
Promote transparency and accountability in the 
working of every public authonty ...". 

With the coming into force of the new 
Act of 2005, the carlier Act of 2002 has been 
repealed. But, curiously enough, the ald colonial 
law — the Official Secrets Act, 1923 (OSA) — 
has not, been repealed, An overriding clause in 
the new Act ~ Clause 22 — has of course been 
included which provides:“The provisions of this 
Act shall have effect notwithstanding anything. 
inconsistent therewith contained in the Official 
Secrets Act, 1923 and any other law for the 
time being in force or in any instrument haying 
effect by virtue of any law other than this Act** 
No doubt, this provision is reassuring enough; 
yet the continuity of the 1923 Act rematns 
suspect. In this connection, the observations 
of the Second Administrative Commission are 
significant: “he OSA would now come in the 
way of disclosure of information if ir is otherwise 
permissible under the RTT Act. But OSA along 
with other rules and instructions may itipinge 
on the regime of freedom of information as 
they historically nurtured a culture of secrecy 
and non-disclosure, which is against the spirit 
of the Right to Information Act."The ARC 
has therefore categorically recommended as 
follows: é 

“The Commission firmly believes that the 
Official Secrets Act, 1923 in the current farm is 
antiquated and unsuitable to emerging needs.” 

Logically, thus, the Commission concluded 
that the OSA ‘should be repealed and 
substituted by a chapter in the National Security 


Act, containing proyisions relating to official 
secrets.’ * 

The RTI Act (Glause 3) provides that ‘subject 
to the provisions of this Act, all citizens shall have 
the right. to information’, The Act has defined 
the two terms — information and authority — 
very widely. 

* ‘Information’ means any material in 
any form including records, documents, 
memos, e-mails, opinions, advices, press 
releases, orders, circulars, contracts, reports, 
papers, logbooks, samples, models, data 
material kept in any electronic form 
and information relating to any private 
body which can be accessed by a public 
authority under any other law for the time 
being in force. 

* ‘Public Authority’ has been defined as 
any authority or body or institution of 
self-government established or constituted 
(a) by or under the Constitution; (b) by 
any other law made by Parliament; (c) by 
any other law made by State legislature; 
(d) by notification issued or made by the 
appropriate government and includes any 
(i) body owned, controlled or substantially 
financed, (ii) non-government organisation 
substantially financed, directly or indirectly, 
by funds provided by the appropriate 
government. 


Exemptions clause: Reasons for‘exemptions’ 
include national security, sovereignty and 
integrity of India, strategic and scientific or 
economuc interests of the state, foreign relations, 
incitement to offence, contempt of court, breach 
of parliamentary privileges, commercial interests; 
trade secrets, intellectual property rights, cabinet 
papers and purely personal information. The law 
provides that information that cannot be denied 
to any legislative body would not be denied to 
any person, 

Records maintenance: The Act makes it 
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obligatory on the part of every public authority 
to maintain its records propetly to facilitate 
the right to information and publish relevant 
information and data regarding its organisation, 
duties, finctions and roles played by all its officers 
and employees including the organisation's 
decision-making process. 


INFORMATION COMMISSIONS 


Under the RTI Act, the Central Government 
has constituted a Central Information Commission 
consisting of the Chief Information 
Commussioner and Information Commissioners 
not exceeding ten in number. These Information 
Comunissioners would be persons of entinence 
in public life having wide knowledge and 
experience in law, science and technology. 
management, social service, journalism, mass 
media or administrauon and governance, The 
commissioners are appointed for a term of five 
years on the recommendation of a committee 
consisting of the Prime Minister, Leader of 
the Opposition in the Lok Sabha and a Union 
Cabinet Minister nominated by the Prime 
Minister, 

The State Information Commission is constituted 
by the State Government, consisting of the State 
Chief Information Commissioner and other 
State Information Commissioners not exceeding 
ten in number. The State Chief Commissioner 
and other Comunissioners are appointed. for 
a term of five years by the Governor on the 
recommendation of a committee consisting of 
the Chief Minister, the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Legislative Assembly and a Cabinet 
Minister nominated by the Chief Minister. 


Pustic INFORMATION OFFICERS 

Under the provisions of the Act, every public 
authority is required to designate its specific 
Public Information Officer (PIO) in all 


administrative units for providing information 
to the applicants and giving reasonable assistance 
to them. 


PROCEDURE 


A person desiring information has to make a 
request in writing or through electronic means 
along with a certain prescribed fee. On receipt of 
such request, the Information Officer concerned 
shall as expeditiously as possible and in any 
case within thirty days of the receipt of request, 
either provide the information on payment of 
prescribed fee or reject, giving the reasons for 
rejection as per the legal provisions. In case 
of rejectton, the person concerned should be 
told within what period he/she can prefer an 
appeal along with the particulars of the appellate 
authority. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The RTI Act, prima facie, surely marks a major 
step forward toward openness and transparency 
in governance, But there are many challenges 
that this Act has to face in course of ity 
implementation. 


© The bureaucratic culture of ‘secrecy’ is not 
easy to change. Structurally, procedurally 
and behaviourally, bureaucracy in 
India has to culturally prepare itself to 
accept ‘openness’ as a criterion of good 
governance, 
The politician in India, often in league 
with the bureaucracy, has to accept that 
democracy means people’s rule, not 
politician’s rule. It is no use blaming the 
bureaucracy all the time; our politicians 
today have often been found lacking im 
‘big visions’. 
People in India, in many places, su’ 
from a variety of ‘bondages’. The soci 
bondages — be it of caste, religion 
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anything ~ stand in the way of enjoyment 
of the rights which are enshrined in the 
constitution or provided in any statute, 
Thus, ‘social freedom’ through education 
and popular movements is the key to real 
assertion of popular right 

Often in the past it has so happened that 
a liberating and progressing legislation 
(c.g. abolishing child marriage or Sau, for 
instance) would be taking the lead in terms 
of advance ‘conscience’ of the society, Such 
legislation will be actually internalised 
by the society only when appropriate 
‘people preparedness’ will be taking place 
through liberating social movements. The 
example of MKSS in Rajasthan is a case in 
point in this context. The success of RTT 
Act will ultimately depend on people's 
understanding of its real worth in day-to- 
day living. 

Currently, the trend has been toward 
‘privatisation’ and ‘outsourcing’ of many 
erstwhile government activines, shrinking, 
in the process, the ‘spheres’ of public 
administration. Under the circumstances, 
the ambit of the RTI law might have to 
be widened to bring within its purview 


many organisations working for the public 
authorities in different garbs. 


Tt has been argued that the ‘open government’ 


idea has often been broached in terms of the 
prevailing consensus that looks at secrecy and 
democracy as two sides of the same coin. 
Governments would like to keep certain things 
‘confidential’; but citizens demand information 
about how they are governed. Ultimately, a 
sensible and genuine democracy has to strike 
a balance somewhere and find out a golden 
mean." 


i) 
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Participation and Governance 


eople’s particypation is axiomatic. in 
Piss governance, In the context 

of ‘development’ efforts of the Third 
World countries, participation has assumed 
added significance, as the rich experience 
gained through decades of development 
convincingly proved that ‘participation’ is the 
key to'meaningful and authentic people-centric 
development. Current upsurge in “participatory 
governance’ is, however, a more generic concern 
related to ‘good governance’ paradigm. 


PARIECIPATIVE GOVERNANCE 


The Sixth Global Forum on Reinventing 
Government held in Seoul (South Korea) 
came out with a forceful, argument in 
favour of ‘participative governance’. To 
quote the deliberations of the Forum! “The 
instututionalisation of participation by all people is 
a cornerstone of good governance, Parucipatory 
governance provides citizens with access not 
only to information but also to decision-making 
power. Participatory governance entails the 
close involvement of people in the economic, 
political, cultural and social processes that affect 
thet and facilitates access of individuals and 
groups to a wide range of opportunities that 
in turn promote responsiveness of governance 
actors toward people-centred development. 
Accordingly, participatory governance means a 
convergence of social and political participation 
and the scaling up of participatory methods, 


state-civil-society partnerships, decentralisation 
and devolution, participatory assessment and 
other factors.” 

Participation, in a generic sense, has been 
conceptualised in terms of right of citizenship; 
it is a ‘right’ on its own strength. With such 
extended meaning of participation beyond 
traditional voting and political rights, there 
1s a serious search going on in all democratic 
countries for more participatory approaches to 
processes of democratic governance. 


BACKGROUND OF ‘DEVELOPMENT’ 


It is by now an old story to reiterate that 
‘development’ as a concept made its appearance 
in the post-World War II global situation 
when the newly independent 'ex-colomes had 
embarked on a long-drawn-out process of socio~ 
economic reconstruction. Development effort 
was basically donor-funded and spearheaded by 
the ‘bureaucracy’, in the absence of alternative 
action agencies such as the private sector or 
active citizenry. Decades of bureaucracy-led top- 
down development efforts soon came under 
close scrutiny as there was scanty evidence on 
the ground of any appreciable trickle-down 
effect. Rather there were evidence-based 
reports of cornering of benefits by the elite 
and the powerful and rural poverty showed na 
appreciable signs of abatement. The “failures” 
sensitised the planners and administrators, at 
national and international levels, to the need for 
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closer understanding of complex field problems 
from the cyes and cars of the local people. 
“Throngh the 1960s and. 1970s, policy changes 
took place in quick succession fom community 
idevelopment. to integrated rural development to 
basic needs programmes. 

Responding to the ‘failures’; particularly, in 
othe aréa Sof poverty! amelioranon, eminenc field 
oresdarchers and socidl activists came out with 
alterniitive visions of development: assigning 
‘centrality to the people: as architects of their 
sown destiny and active participants in the drama 
ofidevelopment, For instance, Paulo Friere, one 
ofthe fmaus Liberation Philosophers, wrote: 

Policies'carried our bya rigid bureaucracy 

inithe name of the masses! to whoni they are 
transmitted as order atevone thing; policies 
carried out with the masses are quite another 
thing with their critically conscious participation 
in the retanstruttion of society, In’ Which the 
necessary directions never become’ slogaris.” 
__ David Korten, another, renowned social 
scientist with a long record of sustained. field 
research, made a distinction between two 
contrasting visions of development which 
he. called *growth-centred. development’ and 
*people-centred development’, As Korten, has 
contended, ‘the prevailing, growth-centred 
vision of development has not only failed a 
substantial majority, of the. world’s people, but is 
also systematically deepening human misery and 
destroying our planet's life support systems’, 

Robert Chambers, whose, name: is associated 
witha particular technique of participatory 
development,..widely known. as, PRA 
(Participatory, Rural Appraisal); has beensa 
staunch adyocare of ‘doing’ participation in the 
actual field) situation for effective and efficient 
people-led development: As the title of his 
book suggests’ — Rural Development; Putting the 
Last First|-- Chambers, wants the ‘people’ to be 
the real actors, not gust passive: beneficiaries; of 
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‘development’. PRA (Sometimes: called! PLA) 
has been avery popular technique used by 
grassroots development. agencies involving the 
people in problems identification and loval 
planning and problems solving. Besides PRA, a 
complementary technique offen used by social 
planners is FGD or focus group discussions 
where specially planned group meetings ate 
organised to elicit the special problems) of a 
‘group’, say tradesmen, fishermen, senior citizens 
or any other relevant group. 

In, this context, the observation of the South 
Asian Commission on Poverty Alleviation (1992) 
is worth our quotation: 


“Parncipation....is seen not in narrow terins pointing 
towards formal activities eHected through representatives 
Tistead, it is délined as a’ socially vibrant grassroots 
process whereby people identify with’ the process as 
their own, with oecusioial help fon: ficilittors: Phe 
process.is inherently educanve, leading progressively to 
a higher level of consciousness which evolves: through 
newer experiences of facing reality. They are.then able 
to participate as active subjects in. the development 
process rather than as passive objects.” 


The: quotation above brings out the essence 
of*participation’ as a conscience-raising exeroise 
that has:a transformative rolesin bringing about 
a kind ofrebirth’ oft the people as shapers of 
their own destiny. Participation, thus, need not 
be narrowly conceived in instrumental rerny = 
asa tool to use people to achieve some project 
targets. It:has a wider emancipator connotation. 


CRITIQUE OF PARTICIPATION AND 
PARTICIPATION LADDER 


There is a critical. ditference betweem going 
through the empty ritual of participation and 
having.the real power needed to affect» the 
outcome-of the process, It has been rightly pointed 
out that participation, without redistribution 
of power is an-empty and frustrating process 
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for the powerless. Lt allows the power holders 
to claim that all sides were considered, but 
makes it possible for only some of those sides 
to benefit. Jt maintains the status quo or at best 
‘uses’ participation for the benefit of the power 
holders. 

A typology of eight levels of parncipation 
may help in the analysis of the issues surrounding 
the practice of ‘participation’ in real-life situation. 
For illustrative purposes the eight types are 
arranged in a ladder pattern with each rung 
corresponding to the extent of citizens’ power 
in determining the end. product. (See Figure 
below) 

The bottom rungs of the ladder are: (1) 
Manipulation and (2) Therapy:These two rungs 
describe levels of‘nonparticipation’ that have 
been contrived by some to substitute for genuine 
participation, Their real objective is not to enable 
people to participate in planning or conducting 
programmes, but to enable power holders to 
‘educate’ or ‘cure’ the participants, Rungs 3 
and 4 progress to levels of ‘tokenism’ that allow 
the have-nots to hear and to have a voice: (3) 
Informing and (4) Consultation. When they are 
proffered by power holders as:the total extent of 
participation, citizens may indeed hear and: be 
heard but under these conditions they lack the 
power to ensure that their views will be heeded 
by the powerful. When participation is restricted 
to these levels, there is no follow-through, no 
‘muscle; hence no assurance of changing the 
status quo. Rung (5) Placation is simply a higher 
level tokenism because the ground rules allow 
have-nots to advice but retain for the power 
holders the continued right to decide. 

Further up the ladder are levels of citizen 
power with increasing degrees) of decision- 
making clout. Citizens can enter into a (6) 
Partnership that enables them to negotiate and 
engage in trade-offs with traditional power 
holders. At the topmost rungs, (7) Delegated 
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Power and (8) Citizen Control, ‘have-not’ 
citizens obtain the majority of decision-making 
seats, or full managerial power. Obviously, the 
eight-rung ladder is.a simplification, but it helps 
to illustrate the point that so many have missed 
- that there are significant gradations of citizen 
participation. Knowing these gradations makes 
it possible to cut through the hyperbole to 
understand the increasingly strident demands for 
participation from the ‘have-nots’ as well as the 
gamut of confusing responses from the power 
holders. (This is taken from a well-known paper 
by Sherry R. Arnstein, “A Ladder of Gitzen 
Participation” JAIP, Vol. 35, No. 4, July 1969) 
In practical situations, Arnstein's typology 
can be an excellent evaluator toal to probe into 
the motives behind the use of participatory 
methods, : 


DEVELOPMENT AS ENLARGEMENT OF 
Propte’s CHOICE 


Development, as it should be clear by now, has 
traditionally been conceived in economic terms 
like how has gross national product increased, or 
what has been the status of per capita income 
etc. It is now being defined in human terms 
with participation of people as a crucial factor. 
To quote the Human Development Report, 
1990: 

“We are rediscovering the essential truth that 
people must be at the centre of all development. 
The purpose of development is to offer people 
more options. One of their options is access to 
income — not as an end in itself but as a means 
for acquiring human well-being. However, there _ 
are other options too such as long life (India’s 
ancient exhortation is jeeventa sharadah sharam, 
may you live a hundred years), knowledge, 
political freedom, personal security, community 
participation and guaranteed human rights, 
People cannot be reduced to a single dimension 
merely as economic creatures. What makes the 
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study of the development process fascinating 
is the entire spectrum through which human 
capabilities are expanded and utilised to the 
fullest.” 

The emphasis of development study has 
thus shifted to the role of human agency and 
enhancement of human capability; Development 
as being understood as empowerment, as the 
enhancement of human capability to intervene 
in policy and decision-making in the public 
sphere. Participation in developmental decision- 
making is being viewed both as.a matter of right 
as well as a-step towards democratisation, With 
the passage of the Constitution 73rd and the 74th 
Amendments in 1992, we, in our country have 
also taken some major steps towards ensuring 
people's participation in development. It is 
against this background that proper clarification, 
understanding internalisation of the concepts of 
participation and development has become so 
much crucial. 
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Fight rungs on the ladder of citizen participation 


MEANING OF PARTICIPATION 


Conventional Meaning 
Participation is usually interpreted as people 

(i) contributing cash or free labour 
for developmental. schemes, such as road 
construction or school building construction, 
or (ii) identifying would be beneficiaries of 
developmental projects, or (iii) offering some 
suggestions in respect of some programmes. 
Cash’ or in-kind services are recommended as 
ways to create a sense of ownership on the part 
of the poor, It is.also an obyious way to cover 
part of the project cost. This usually takes place 
at the implementation stage. People do not, 
by and large, participate either in the planning 
stage or m the stage of project formulauon. 
Their participation at the implementation stage 
is also rare. They are not called upon to monitor, 
review or evaluate the scheme, If this is the 
situation, how do we define participation? 


Operational Meaning 

Participation can be interpreted in various 
ways. The practice has been evolving — from 
treating participation as ‘user’ group consultation 
to a much wider citizen-oriented rights-based 
participation. Today the emphasis is on ‘rights- 
based” participation. This means all policy and 
decision-imaking in the public sphere and all 
expenditure incurred must have an in-built and 
direct system of public participation. It may also 
be considered as an essential part of the process 
of democratisation. This means all administrative 
decisions and'actions must be subjected to public 
control and scrutiny. Participation has thus to be 
viewed as ertpowerntuit. In other words it means 
enabling the people to influence public policy 
and to take decisions in matters concerning their 
lives. For some, participation is the essential feature 
of freedom and human development. Wt is also one 
of the conditions. This denotes participation is 
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both the means and the end of development because 
it enhances the capabilities of human beings and 
helps them take control of their own lives. 

As a guide to action, we may define participation 
as a process through which the stakeholilers in a project 
or activity influence arid share control over decisions, 
which affect their lives. If development means 
capacity building of the poor so that they can 
voice their choices and exercise their options, 
which are essential conditions of democracy and 
freedom, then participation becomes an inherent 
component of development. But participation is 
also necessary for very practical reasons, It is 
often noticed that much of the effort going 
into ‘development’ is not always producing the 
desired results, So far as distribution of resources 
and benefits are concerned, the record is often 
discouraging, Development programmes have 
not been able to change the living conditions 
of the poor in most cases. They have often 
favoured the rich. Why this is so? There. has 
been a general belief that the poor illiterate 
villagers are incapable of thinking and organising 
themselves for their development. They have 
neither the required knowledge nor the capacity. 
So it has to be sponsored and directed from 
outside by experts and implemented through 
the government agencies. Under this system 
there is little scope for involvement of the rural 
people in the planning process. It has generally 
been assumed that decisions in this respect are 
the sole preserve of the government officials, the 
experts and the elected representatives, Now it ts 
being realised that non-involvement of the poor 
and the socially marginalised in the planning 
and implementation of the development 
projects meant for them is the prime cause of 
neglect of their interests and perpetuation of 
their poverty: 

Stakeliolders 


The notion of ‘stakeholders’ is important in 
this context. Stakeholders are those who are af- 


fected by the ourcome — negatively or positively ~ of 
a project/scheme or those wha can affect the outcome 
of a proposed scheme. By popular participation 
we usually mean participation of the poor and 
the disadvantaged, either defined in terms of 
wealth, education and social status, or ethnic- 
ity and gender, or even in terms of physical 
incapacity. They are in. most cases the intended 
beneficiaries. They are invariably the ‘voiceless’ 
in the development process and in general are 
the major stakeholders. Bur all of them may not 
be the direct stakeholders. Take the case’ of any 
water supply project in a dry district. If you have 
observed the life of the poor in the villages, you 
rust have noticed that management of water in 
the family is generally a woman's job. Women 
collect water against all kinds of odds which 
is then used for drinking, cooking, washing, 
cleaning, feeding the domestic animals and so 
on but everyone in the family uses water. So in 
this particular project of water supply, women 
among the poor households are the primary 
stakeholders and others are secondary stake- 
holders, There are other kinds of stakeholders 
as well, They include individuals and parties or 
even institutions that are likely to be affected 
directly and indirectly, Stakeholders also include 
the community based organisations (CBO), the 
non-government organisations (NGO) and even 
the local government and representative organi- 
sations in a significant way because they are also 
participants in the development initiatives. 


Forms of Participation 

There are various modes of participation. At one 
extreme we have an absolutely non-participatory 
mode. Here the whole institutional arrangement 
is such that there is little scope for participation 
of the people. Here the state is the only actor 
and the whole process of development is driven 
by the state’s bureaucratic machinery. Power and 
decision-making is centralised and there is little 
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transparency and hardly any accountability to 
the people, 4 

_ Next is the manipulative mode, Here 
participation is encouraged only:in a yery limited 
manner, mostly to reduce cost by mobilising 
some resources from the people. 

The third mode. is called incremental. Here 
the situation is ambivalent. In some cases people 
are consulted in planning and implementation 
but not in the formulation of policy, Here the 
bureaucratic control is still there butat the same 
time the value of participation is to some extgnt 
recognised, But this recognition does not lead to 
any institutional change. 

There is another kind of participation where 
people are the central actors and they are not 
Just the passive beneficiaries of projects that are 
conceived elsewhere and thrust on them from 
above. This kind of participation needs co be 
distinguished from incremental participation. 
We can call it developmental participation. 
In the former the people are the targets of 
development. Inthe latter however they are the 
real actors. The former treats the beneficiaries as 
passive. The latter on the other hand treats them 
as agents. The former dis~empowers. The latter 
empowers. In the latter mode the goal is not 
Just the successful implementation of schemes 
but also the enhancement of the capability of 
the people in a progressive manner. Involving 
the user group or setting of beneficiary committees, 
although useful, still falls far short of the developmental 
participative mode. In the ideal participative mode of 
development there is no power differential between the 
donor and the receiver, between the administrator, the 
representatives of the people and the people themselves 
who can freely come forward to air their choices and 
preferences. It provides the means for joint learning and 
action, Participation to be meaningful must lead 
to joint production of knowledge and strategy 
of action. Participation to be really effective 


must create a situation in which cooperative 
decision-making is possible. 


ADVANTAGES OF PARTICIPATION 


The major objective of participation is to involve the 
people in planning, project formulation, implementation, 
monitoring and review of local level developmental 
initiatives, Once the process starts, it leads to 
involvement of local people, which in turn 
facilitates the process of social acceptance. When 
development projects dre thrast from outside 
these in most cases remain non-integrated with 
the local social system. People do not develop 
a sense of ownership about them, It is because 
of this that we find that when a tube well goes 
out of order people do not come forward’ to 
mobilise their resotrces' to repair it but wait 
for the concerned department to do the job. 
On the other hand, when people are involved, they 
take direct initiative for the operation, maintenance 
and repair of a facility, which benefits them. Thus 
participation leads to the building of beneficiary 
capability. Again, participation means sharing of 
information not just about needs and deficiencies but 
also about possible means of solution. This brings 
an additional resource of local knowledge and 
expertise, which leads to better planning. The 
advantages of the participative mode get clearer 
at the implementation stage. At the outset, it 
Jacilitates mobilisation of local resources th a sivnificant 
mantier because of the sense of collective ownership 
that is generated. These resources may be of 
various kinds ~ material, human or financial. 
These may also come as local level experiences 
and expertise, which are particularly relevant 
in disaster management programmes. Involving 
the people at the implementation stage also 
ensures direct and regular monitoring of the 
project, which ensures timely completion. 
Thus the possibility of time and cost overrun is 
minimised, After the project is completed people 
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tend to take initiatives to develop ways and 
means for operation and maintenance of the 
new facility. When the people participate in 
the implementation stage usually the possibility 
of leakage is minimised in comparison to 
departmental or agency managed projects. As 
such it ensures maintenance of quality. The process 
also tends to climinate what is Known as ‘contractor 
raj’ with all its problems. Last but not the least it 
ensures transparency and accountability, because the 
project work is always. under the critical gaze 
of the local stakeholders. Participation makes a 
right balance between technical and local expertise. 
It is only the local people who can finally say 
whether the technologies and methods being 
followed are sufficiently effective and efficient. 
‘They can also provide proper feedback for mid- 
stream corrections, if necessary. 

Participation also. creates a condition of 
looking forward and backward. It is a process 


by which the participants relate an ideal future 
vision with the realities of today and list the 
key events and factors where interventons are 
necessary as per their priorities. 


PRECONDITIONS OF PARTICIPATION 


Ivis obvious that parucipation,in the real sense of 
the term, depends on a number of preconditions 
such as literacy, presence of ‘social capital’ (feeling 
of trust and togetherness in the community), a 
degree of equality of wealth and political power 
and above all, a sense of collective life informed 
by a democratic ethos. Apart from these, some 
other steps also need to be taken: 


+ First and foremost among them is a proper 
environment. Institutionally, the 73rd and 
74th Constitution Amendments have cre- 
ated this environment to a great extent, 
‘The Constitution has also provided for 
the involvement of the Gram Sabha or 


people's assemblies in the planning of de- 
velopment projects. 

Apart from the legal provision, processal 
and procedural reforms are necessary to 
free ‘development’ from “departmentalism’ 
as the government departments invariably 
seek to put the departmental’ priorities 
above people's perceptions, Hierarchical 
ly arranged departmentalism makes local 
level integration of functions all the more 
difficult, 


At the end of the day, however, participation 
would not be meaningful unless resources are 
transferred to the appropriate level. By resources 
here we mean financial and administrative 
resources. 


Barriers TO PARTICIPATION 


Despite the advocacy of ‘participation’ asa 
desirable thing for development, in real life there 
are many obstacles to participation. Some of the 
major obstacles are identified as under: 


Caste Barriers 


In many states of India, caste plays a major role 
in social relations, The spectacle of domination 
of upper caste over the lower caste people is 
too well known to be repeated. Even though, 
many of the oppressed castes are beginning to 
assert themselves, people belonging to the lowest 
castes, particularly the scheduled castes and the 
tribal people, are still at che receiving end, 


Class Barriers 


People are unequal not only socially but also 
economically. The division between the rich and 
the poor isa crucial element of the ills associated 
with social inequality. In economic ma 
mutual interests of the rich and the poor 

be contradictory to each other. It may therefe 
become difficult for the poor to participate in 
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collective activity together with the rich. Because 
of their economic strength the rich have greater 
opportunity for influencing public decisions. 
The poor are deprived of this opportunity. since 
generally they do not have effective institutions 
of their own from where they can make their 
veices heard and in other public institutions or 
forums they do not find access in equal footing 
with the affluent people. 


Gender Inequality 

Our Society is unequal not only in terms of caste 
and class but also in terms of gender. In a male 
dominated society, women suffer from many 
kinds of discrimination. Women's participation 
in public activity, in particular, is often socially 
discouraged and opposed. In traditional thinking 
women’s domain is confined to the inner world 
(that is, the family), public activities being the 
exclusive concern of the male. The reservation 
provisions introduced by the 73" and 74" 
Constitution Amendments have brought many 
women in the leadership position of Panchayati 
Raj and municipal institutions. Still, numerous 
instances can be shown where elected women 
representatives of local bodies have been 
subjected to harassrnent. At the same time, it 
can be hoped that given adequate opportunity 
and encouragement, women will be able to 
assert themselves and make useful contribution 
to the development of the community. In recent 
years, women have come forward to form and 
run efficient self-help groups from where they 
have launched public actions for the benefit of 
the members of the groups. 


Lack of Motivation 


The people of our country have long been 
subjected to centralised governance under 
which decisions that affect their lives are taken 
at levels which are inaccessible to them. They 
feel powerless while dealing with an institution 


of the state, They seem to believe that their 
participation, even where solicited, is not going 
to create any impact upon the holders of the state 
power, Hence, the general tendency has been 
to shy away from participating in government 
programmes. 


Lack of Capacity 

Lack of capacity in managing institutions 
is an obstacle to the growth of civil society 
organisations of the marginalised people. Once 
they would be organised, there would be 
opportunities for their memibers to participate 
in public action for their own benefit. But, such 
institutions have to be created and then managed 
properly for the benefit of their members, All 
this requires new kind of skills not generally 
available with people who have no experience 
of engagement in public activity. 


Political Constraints 

Political parties in a democracy mobilise people 
around major issues and during elections. 
Political parties by their nature are centralised 
organisations and leader-oriented. Their mission 
is to change the society from above. Micro space 
at the local level does not generally exist in their 
scheme of things. The scope of participation 
of the masses in political matters is typically 
restricted to voting for a party or joining a 
political programme of the party. The policies 
and activities of political parties may work 
against participation in, at least, three ways: one, 
polarisation on the basis of loyalty to political 
parties tends to create obstacles to the formation 
of strong civil society. Besides this, parties — 
particularly those with strong ideological 
bias — tend to use the masses for their own 
broader party interest rather than the small but 
burning local problems of the poor and the 
marginalised. Above all, political parties being 
highly centralised and leader-oriented often 
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pay lip service to the cause of decentralisation. 
The dilemma here is: decentralisation is a pre- 
condition of participation whereas political 
parties may not in reality fayour participatory 
governance. 


Participatory DEVELOPMENT. 


Development in the participatory mode 
generates a durable form of social learning and 
commitment. 


* In this mode, the stakeholders internalise 
both the purpose as well as the means of a 
jointly developed strategy of development 
planning and implementation, This leaves 
a Jong lasting and’ stablesimpact on the 
people and the social system. 

* The social learning, which: is generaved 
through the process of participation usually, 
leads to a collective endeavour towards 
problem solving. 

* Consequently, this leads to social invention 
in which the participants, with the help of 
external actors, creatively assess and employ 
their own knowledge and practice for 
dealing with their problems as identified 
by them. 

* The stakeholders invent the new practices 
and institutionalised arrangements they are 
willing to adopt. In the process, they indi- 
vidually and collectively develop insight 
and understanding. of the new behaviour 
required to attain the objectives that are set 
collectively. 

© With all the stakeholders working, learning 
and innovating together, it helps reduce 
the risk of failures. The commitment 
on the part of the people also increases 
substantially: 

When the process that produces a project 
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or a development plan is participatory 
from the start, it creates a network 
of support and commitment as well as 
a sense of ownership: This is a net gain 
which remains unattainable in any non- 
participatory mode. 


PARTICIPATION IN USE 


Field researchers and non-government and, 
voluntary agencies engaged in development 
projects have come out with evidences of success 
stories showing that common people have ideas 
and skills as well-as,a rich storehouse of local 
knowledge. These are essential ingredients of 
local level planning, Even ordinary villagers have 
rich resources, both material and human, to 
contribute to the development process. They can 
significantly contribute to the implementation 
of the projects. There are also evidences of a few 
successfully implemented departmental schemes 
where the field level administrators showed 
initiative to directly involve the people. The 
joint forest management project at Arabari in 
West Bengal is one such evidence. The Human 
Development Report published by UNDP 
commented as early as in 1992 that, “Peoples’ 
participation is becoming the central issue of 
our times”. 

After the Constitutional 73rd and 74th 
Amendments, the Governments at all levels are 
showing interest in participative development. 
The Universal Primary Education Programme 
of the Government of India is an instance to 
the point. Emphasis is placed on locally rooted, 
participatory micro development organisations 
with scope for involving voluntary and non- 
governmental organisations. In oir country 
the micro-watershed projects have put a lot 
of emphasis on local level participation. 
Participation in these cases is seen as a socially 
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vibrant grassroots process whereby people 
identify the development activities as their 
own. This mode of participatory development 
produces the twin benefits of project success and 
democracy-strengthening. 


REPOSITIONING PARTICIPATION 


It is now being strongly suggested that 
‘participation’ as a concept needs to be 
‘repositioned, Conventionally, participation 
thas been more instrumentally conceived and 
planned. The basic objective has been to make 
‘use’ of participation in projects planning and 
implementation. An alternative concept of 
participation as ‘social citizenship’ has recently 
been broached by active social researchers. To 
quote Andrea Cornwall and John Gaventa (of 
IDS Sussex group) in this context: 


* more functional concepts of participation, through 
which beneficiaries participate as users or consumers of 
pre-determined public services, are of limited utility. Not 
only do they fail to include people in broader aspects of 
the policy process, but they also ignore their contribution 
to self-provisioning outside formal government arenas. 
Most importantly, they fail to recognise or realise the 
potential of more active citizens engagement in making 
and shaping social policy and with it opportunities 
for enhanced service responsiveness, transparency and 
accountability.” 


It is toward this mode of active citizen 
engagement that one looks forward to in 
future which has been broadly defined as ‘social 
citizenship’. 
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OVERVIEW 


The current wave ofparticipatory approaches’ 
has touched on the core of the “governance” 
process. Earlier approaches had been directed 
more toward influencing planning in general 
and. planning for poverty eradication in 
particular. To the extent, participation mobilises 
the “voice” of the people it has positive impact 
on action planning and on the functioning of 
democracy as people-driven governance. At the 
same time, one has to be cautious about the real’ 
intentions of power holders who often invoke 
‘participation’ as a method of cooptation of 
the ‘opposition’ and a way of defusing popular 
resistarice. rr 

By way of a counter-discourse, one of the 
first books to challenge the almost universally 
fashionable thetoric of participation is Partici- 
pation: The New Tyranny (Zed Books, 2001). It 
looks at participatory development's promises 
of empowerment and appropriate development 
compared with what actually happens on the 
ground, 

Citing instances of failed participatory 
practices and presenting refreshing conceptual 
analyses, this book has sought to unmask some 
of the lofty moral promises of participatory 
development. The book is edited by Bill Cooke 
and Uma Kothari, Institute for Development 
Policy. and Management, University of 
Manchester. 

Researchers. on ‘participation’ need thus to 
approach. the subject with an open mind and 
critically examine the field situations where 
‘participation’ is being invoked as a tool to 
facilitate ‘development’, 
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E-Government 


he discussion on E-governance needs to 
be contextually placed. Faced with new 
challenges in the wake of rapid social 
and technological changes and mounting public 
demands for more efficient and transparent public 
administration, governments worldwide are 
now striving hard to transform and reinvent the 
government systems. The compelling objective 
is to deliver efficient and cost-effective services, 
information and knowledge through innovative 
information and communication technologies. 
To quote Guido Bertucci, Director of United 
Nations Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs:“Public sector reforms throughout the 
world embodying ICTs are part of an on-going 
effort to build erust in defining the terms of a 
social contract between the diverse groups that 
make up a society. New forms of dialogue and 
collaboration among public, private and civil 
society organisations enhance transparency and 
accountability that can create conditions of fair 
and open conipetition while expanding access so 
that everyone can participate and benefit from 
today’s knowledge-based econonty: E-inclusion, 
one of the many pre-oceupations of modern 
government, can broaden access to social and 
economic opportunities, thereby creating new 
markets in developing countries.” (Newsletter of 
DPADM/UNDESA, Issue 1, No. 113, 2007) 


E-GOVERNMENT VS, E-GOVERNANCE 


In this context, two terms that are now 


being frequently used are E-government and 
E-governance. Their meanings need to be 
distinguished at the outset to dispel doubts 
about terminologies in use.‘Government’ as the 
action arm of state has been a familiar concepg 
by contrast, the term 'governance’ is a relatively 
new entrant in public administration vocabulary. 
It stands for, to quote the World Bank’s 
formulation, ‘the traditions and institutions by 
which authority in a country is exercised, this 
includes the process by which governments are 
selected, monitored and replaced, the capacity 
of the government to effectively formulate and 
implement sound policies and the respect of 
citizens and the state for the institutions thar 
govern economic and social interactions among 
them’, Implicit in this formulation is an attempt 
to extend the traditional understanding of ‘rule 
and regulation’ beyond formal machineries of 
*government’ and include other social actors 
like the private sector and the civil society 
organisations as co-actors in steering the 
processes of social life. 

Following the World Bank/UNDP definition 
(which has gained more or less universal 
acceptance), E-government can be defined as t 
application of Information and Communicani 
Technology (ICT) — particularly Internet- 
information technology — by governme: 
agencies to improve the efficiency, effectiven 
transparency and accountability of governme’ 
In this definition ‘technology’ is the means 
efficiency, transparency etc. are the consequ 
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that are expected to flow from the use of 1cT. 
Contrastingly, E-governance is about the use of 
ICT to support the guiding and steering of an 
organisation — be it a private agency or 2 civil 
society organisation (other than government) 
to achieve its goals. In the political context, 
E-governance is about the use of ICT to 
steer society and promote public interest. For 
example, ‘e-procurement’ that is concerned 
with the use of ICT to support the purchasing 
departments of public or government agencies 
falls in the category of E-government. By 
contrast, an ICT application designed to help 
lobbyists (e.g. flirmers, industrialists vtec.) to 
participate efficiently in the political processes, 
like influencing a public subsidy policy or new 
electricity tariff would fall in the category of 
‘E-governance’. 

Following the common practice, however, 
we will be using the term ‘E-government’ 
to connote the application of ICT to public 
adininistrative purposes in the public interest. 
Basically, E-governance is distinguished from 
E-government with a view to highlighung 
the democratic qualities of the new ICTs. 
These ICTs support not only the activities 
of governments, but also foster new forms of 
political mobilisation and multi-stakeholder 
participative governance. 


DerintnG E-GOvERNMENT 


‘E-Government’ (as defined by the World 
Bank Group) refers to the use by government 
agencies of informauon technologies (such as 
Wide Area Networks, the Internet and mobile 
computing) that have the ability to transform 
relations with citizens, businesses and other 
arms of government. These technologies can 
serve a variety of different ends: better delivery 
of government services to citizens, improved 
interactions with business and industry, citizen 


empowerment through access to information, 
or more efficient government management, 
The resulting benefits can be less corruption, 
increased transparency, greater convenience, 
revenue growth and/or cost redirctions. 

Traditionally, the interaction between a citizen 
or business and a government agency took 
place in a government office. With emerging 
information and communication technologies 
it is possible to locate service centres closer 
to the clients. Such centres may consist of an 
unattended kidsk in the government agency, 
a service kiosk located close to the client, or 
the use of a personal computer in the home or 
office. 

E-government aims to make the interaction 
between government and citizens, government 
and business enterprises and inter-agency 
relanonships more friendly, convenient, 
transparent and inexpensive, 


BACKGROUND 


The United Nations Committee of Experts on 
Public Administration, at its first session held 
from 22 to 26 July, 2002 discussed at length the 
issue of capacity of the public sector to support 
the creation and application of knowledge, 
innovation and technology for development. 
Two guiding thoughts of the Committee have 
been: (a) public sector organisations must become 
‘learning’ organisations’ that are recognised 
as strong, and strategic organisations; and. (b) 
capacity-building in support of state governance 
would require the harnessing of the power of 
information and.communication, technologies 
in support of innovation. 

The Committee urged upon the member 
countries-to shift public administration towards 
a culture of performance of the whole organi- 
sation, mission and results, lifelong learning, 
innovation, life employability with safeguards, 
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horizontal teams.and networks and an. outward 
orientation towards all segments of society. In 
this connection, the committee recommended 
capacity-building by. capturing knowledge and 
supporting innovation through the building of 
a learning wnfrastructure, connectivity and net- 
work. Public sector organisations would thus 
encourage transparency and accountability, m- 
prove service delivery and provide services in a 
citizen-centred way. This process would forge a 
link between governance and transformative in- 
novation in public administration supported by 
knowledge, innovation and technology — more 
specifically ICT, 

The United Nations Millennium Declaration 
(2000) provides another important background 
for this analysis. Calling upon member countries 
to promote ‘good governance’, the Declaration 
laid emphasis on the need for strengthening 
capacity to implement the principles and 
practices of democracy and the rule of law and 
to work collectively for more inclusive political 
processes, allowing genuine participation by all 
citizens and ensuring the right of the public to 
have access to information. All this places ICT 
application in public administrative operations 
in the position of a servant of people-centred, 
democratic and participative governance as a 
means for human development. 


THe Mora. FRAMEWORK 


‘The United Nations World Public Sector Report 
(WPSR) — E-government at the Cross roads — 
describes the moral purpose of E-government 
as a public administration which ‘is in the 
process of transforming its internal and external 
relationships with the use of modern ICT, 
which is about communication among people 
being the quintessence of human society. In the 
context of public administration, e-government 
is bound to have an impact on: the creation 


of public value - a notion rooted in people's 
preferences. E-government, to quote the WPSR, 
is justified if it enhances the capacity of public 
administration to increase the supply of public 
value — the outcome of a high quality of life. 
E-government development ‘must be put within 
the context of a vision of the kind of society 
with which the people want to identify and 
make part of their life experience’, 


CONSTRAINTS AND FACILITATORS 


Public administration beinga »mix.of political will 
and guidance on the one hand and bureaucratic 
professionalism on the other, the application of 
ITC has to reckon with the complexities that 
are inherent in the structure and processes of 
public management. Government administration 
has unique characteristics like the pivotal role 
of merit-based and trained bureaucracy and 
politically influenced decisions that are not 
always driven by efficiency or productivity 
considerations, Also, public sector organisations 
are subject to certain constraints of financial, 
legal/regulatory, contractual, personnel and 
institutional nature. Under the circumstances, it 
is much more challenging in the public sector to 
make ICT infrastructure investment decisions. 
Often, the lure of ICT becomes a kind of fad 
and organisations try to ‘mimic’ others who 
have already introduced ICT, In this connection, 
interesting indicators may be quoted which have 
been classified as (a) barriers, (b) inhibitors, (c) 
drivers (d) enablers.' 

Barriers: Certain impediments or road blocks 
can be identified that stand in the way of 
introduction of ICT in a public organisation. 
These are 


* Inadequacy or lack of fund provision 
* Poor infrastructure 
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* Insufficient or non-existent skilled 
personnel 

* Bureaucratic tendencies (rule-following as 
against work achievement) 

* Dominance of unhelpful, narrow, self- 
interested politics 


Inhibitors: These are factors that ab initio make 
it difficult to induct [CT in the organisation. 
‘These are 


* Absence of ICT departments and mobility 
of LCT champions 

* Lack of an appropriate legal and regulatory 
framework 

* Poor data systems maintenance 

* Lack of staff motivation 

© Lack ofa coordinated approach to organi- 
sational development 


Drivers:"These are support systems for ICT 
introduction consisting of 


* Government and political support 

* ICT champions within the organisation 

* E-government strategy formulated by the 
top management 

* Internal pressure and rising user 
expectations 

+ Hxternal pressure, technological change 

sand modernisation drive 


Enablers: These are facilitators creating the 
right ambience for [CT introduction and use, 
as listed below: 


* Availability of trained. staff within the 
organisation 

+ Easy engagement of outside consultants 

* Positive attitudes toward [CT as a real aid 
to organisational development 

+ Internal source of fund 

* ‘Good practice’ development including 
local improvisations and design divisibility 


Broad OBJECTIVES 


E-government through planned Introduction 
of ICT creates a web of connectivity or 
‘networking’ that has the following relational 


‘dimensions: 


(a) Intra-organisational connectivity or 
within organisation networking, (b) connectivity 
between government and citizen, (c) government 
to business connectivity, (d) government to 
employee connectivity (¢) government to 
government connectivity. 

‘To elaborate the points earlier made, the 
benefits of ICT application can be synoptically 
identified as: 


* Organisational efficiency enhancement 

© Improved services delivery — better service, 
more convenient, more reliable and lower 
cost 

* Greater participation of citizens in 
government affairs 

* Lower transaction costs 

* Helpful in building trust between 
government and citizen 

* Providing greater people's access ta gov- 
ernment information 

* Making government more accountable by 
making the operations more transparent 

* Enhanced control of fraud and reduction 
of corruption 

* Providing, wider development opportuni- 
ties, especially benefiting rural and tra- 
ditionally underserved. communities and 
‘marginalised sections of society (e.g-Wom- 
en, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes) 

* Challenging existing ways of doing work 

* Creating a‘general climate. of organisation- 
wide reform 

* Harnessing organisational energy/resourc- 
es through networking or organisational 
synergy 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 


As already pointed out, E-government should 
not be looked at as a standalone kind of effort 
to bring about some patchy changes in the 
organisational work processes. To optimise the 
efforts and costs involved in the introduction of 
iC’'Ts, E-government iniuatives in any country 
should advisably be cast within the broader 
framework of the country’s administrative 
revamping efforts. In this context, the 
appointment of the Second Administrative 
Commission in India (2005) readily comes to 
mind, The Government of India, in appointing 
the Commission, asked for the ‘preparation of 
a detailed blueprint for revamping the public 
administration system’. The Commission is 
‘required to suggest measures to achieve a 
proactive, responsive, accountable, sustainable 
and efficient administration for the country 
at all levels of the government’, What is 
noteworthy in our contextis that the Commission 
has to inter alia consider (a) citizen-centric 
administration and (b) promoting E-governance. 
Thus, E-governance has nor been thought of 
in insular term as a kind of one-time change 
through the introduction of ICTs, Introduction 
of ICTs has very rightly been made af integral 
part of wider and systemic’ governmental 
reform. 


E-GOVERNMENT AS A New ParapiGM 


The question that can be raised at this point 
is: how the introduction of ICTs in public ad- 
ministration is going to bring about a trans- 
formation of the nature of traditional public 
administration? Four stages in the evolution of 


public administration cay be identified in, this 
connection; 
¢ The Bureaucracy Model with which we 

are familiar has been undergoing change 
with emphasis basically on internal struc- 
tural, operational reform and individual 
officers’ work style transformation through 
the introduction of the ICTs. 
The Information Management Model that 
is steadily emerging seeks to forge a link 
between citizens and government in terms 
of electronic public service. 
The Citizen Participation Model which 
is an emerging way of doing things cre- 
ates conditions for strong citizen's par- 
ticipation in government decision-making 
process through two-way interacuons with 
an: emphasis on information technology 
as a device to promote transparency and 
invigorate democracy. 
Finally, the E-governance Model with 
multiple transactions through widest net- 
working between diverse social entities 
and all political and administrative activi- 
ties. This model represents a virtual merger 
of E-governance and E-government by 
synergising the efforts of all social actors 
including ‘government’? 
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Techniques of Administrative Improvement 


ublic administration as a discipline had 
Pp: origin in the search for a ‘science’ of 

administration that, as Woodrow Wilson 
envisaged, would ‘straighten the paths of 
administration’, Internal administrative structures 
and processes have, since the times of Wilson, 
have passed through momentous changes under 
pressures from within and without, 


BACKGROUND 


Looking back, classical administrative thought, 
particulatly Taylorism, paid almost exclusive 
attention to productivity-related work processes 
improvement, The first generation administrative 
thinking had been interested in micro-level 
work improvement practices such as proper 
‘structuring’ of organisation, manipulating the 
span of control, working out proper line-staff 
relationship and so on. Caring for the ‘human’ 
element and motivating the staff later attracted 
managerial attention; yet, the issue of proper 
organisational structuring and work process 
streamlining continued to be the major concern 
of productivity-oriented managers. Next 
generation administrative thinking concentrated 
more and more on ‘decision-making’ processes 
with supportive data base and information 
management. Technological breakthrough, 
particularly computer-aided data processing 
and information management, steadily moved 
managerial thinking from micro to macro 
organisational concerns such as organisation- 


wide policy and decision-making, performance 
monitoring, business-process re-engineering and 
results or output-outcome-based monitoring 
and evaluation. 

In earlier chapters, discussions have been 
made on ‘Administrative Reforms’ and 
‘E-government, Introduction of Information 
and Communication Technology (ICT) 
has opened up vast opportunities of much 
more sophisticated internal work process re- 
engineering and organisation-environment 
interface management, 


Work anp Mernop Stupy 


Despite all these changes in work process 
reordering, and much improved information 
and data management, Taylor’s basic ideas 
about ‘work’, ‘method’ and ‘tune’ management 
continue to have their validity and application. 
To quote Taylor, ‘It is not ‘Rule of Thumb’ when 
you consider that piece work based on arbitrary 
quotas was normal practice. The use of work 
study/measurement to determine a fair quota 
was a step forward for both management and the 
workers/Taylor’s contribution lay in the scientific 
study of ‘work’ and its ‘standardisation’. 


Waar 1s Work Srupy? 


Work study is a generic term for those 
techniques, particularly method study and work 
measurement, which are used in the examination 
of human work in all its contexts. This exercise 
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helps systematic investigation of all the factors 
that affect the efficiency and economy of the 
work situation being reviewed, the objective 
being to brivg about improvement. Briefly 
stated, ‘work study’ is the systematic study of an 
operation or process to ensure the best possible 
use of the human and material resources available. 
The application of work study to a department 
is made to improve the existing method of 
operation and thus to enhance organisational 
productivity, In course of application of work 
study techniques, widespread consultations with 
employees would be heipful to understand the 
existing work processes as well as to tap the 
reactions of all concerned to suggested changes 
in the work process. 


Benerrs or Work Stupy 


Application of work study brings in concrete 
benefits to the organisation and the employees 
in general. Some of the expected benefits are: 


. Increased productivity 

. Reduced costs - lubour, material, 
overheads 

. Improvement of working conditions 

. Improved quality of work and production 

. Better control of costs 

. Procedural streamlining 

. Better incentive schemes for employees on 
objective basis 

. Precise information and data availability 
for work scheduling and accurate costing 


Components OF Work StuDY 


Work study consists of two main components: 


(a) Method Study 
(b) Time Study - Work Measurement 


The first component deals with the 
investigation into work methods, while the 


second is concerned with calculation of time in 
work accomplishment. 


~—MertHop Stupy 


Method study, as the name suggests, is concerned 
with the study of method! of work.The systematic 
recording and critical examination of ways of 
doing things in order to make improvements 
is known as Method Study. The objectives of 
‘method study’ are broadly as. follows: 
(i) Analyse methods of work 
(ii) Gain insight into how work is 
performed 
(iii) Document methods of work 
(iv) Bring about improvement in methods of 
work 
(v) Facilitate data-based planning 
(vi) Provide information for Time Studies 
(vii) Explore opportunities for 
mechanisation 
(vill) Help work ‘out methods of wage 
calculation and incentive Schemes 
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BENeFITS 


A Scientific Method Study is helpful in (a) the 
better understanding of work performed, (b) 
improved work performance (c) ensuring more 
safety in terms of less risks from hazards for 
health and assets. 


PROCEDURE 


In a Method Study exercise, the following steps 
are taken: 


1. A specific job is selected for study (e.g. 
Midday meal in schools) 

2. Current performance of the job if 
observed and facts are recorded 
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3. Major features of the job are taken 
* jnto consideration such as activities 

performed, functionaries involved, 
tools and equipment used and kinds of 
materials processed or moved 

4. After detailed examination of the job, its 
components are questioned in regard to 
their feasibility and necessity 

5. Alternative methods are then explored 

6. After weighing the pros and cons of 
each method, the most suitable one is 
selected 

7. This becomes the basis of new work 
instructions 

8. Training of operators will start as per the 
new work instructions 

9. Performance measurement will then be 
on the new operative system 

10. Steps would be taken to ensure that 
old methods of work are discarded and 
contro] methods are devised to monitor 
work performance as per the new 


regime 
Time Stupy 


Measuring ‘work’ is as old as Taylorist practice. 
Work Measurement is the application of 
techniques designed to establish the ‘time’ 
(Taylor's stop watch) for a trained and qualified 
worker to carry out a task at a defined rate 
of working. Time Study is a form of Work 
Measurement. 
The objectives of ‘time study’ are to: 


+ Establish ‘Standard Times’ 

* Rate the performance of operators 

* Collect authentic information to calculate 
overall production capabilities for capacity 
planning. 

+ Firmly work out total work content of 
finished products 
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BENEFITS 


The benefits of time study are the following: 


* Knowledge about Standard Times (may 
be, negotiation would be necessary on this 
issue with workers’ unions) 

* Ability to estimate total work content 

* Factual evaluation of work performance of 
operators 

+ Incentive schemes can be planned properly 
to motivate workers to perform well 


INPUTS AND OUTPUTS 
The inputs required for a Time Study are: 


* Documented results of a method study for 
the job to be measured 

* Observations of the job to be studied 

+ Time readings for the job to be measured 
from the Stop Watch (Taylorist method) 


The outputs would be as follows: 


* Standard times for the job that has been 
measured 

* Completed Time Study Sheet with ratings 
and times 

+ Knowledge about the work content for 
specific products and processes. 


Derininc GANTT CHART 


A Gantt chart is a horizontal bar chart. It was 
developed as a production control tool in 1917 
by Henry L. Gantt, an American engineer 
and social scientist. Frequently used in project 
management, a Gantt chart provides a graphical 
illustration of a schedule that helps to plan, 
coordinate and track specific tasks in a project. 

A Gantt chart is constructed with a 
horizontal axis representing the total time span 
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of the project. broken down into increments 
(for example, days, weeks, or months) and a 
vertical axis representing the tasks that make up 
the project. Horizontal bars of varying lengths 
represent the sequences, timing and time span 
for each task. 

Gantt charts give a clear illustration of project 
status, but one problem with them is that they 
don't indicate task dependencies - you cannot 
tell how one task falling behind schedule 
affects other tasks. The PERT chart, another 
popular project management charting method, 
is designed to do this. 


CPM #» PERT 


The Critical Path Method (CPM), the 
Programme Evaluation and, Review Technique 
(PERT) and other forms of network analysis 
are the reeent innovations and extensions of the 
Gantt chart. 

Critical Path Method (CPM). CPM was 
developed by the engineers of the Du Pont 
Company in the 1950's for its application in all 
scheduling work, construction projects, research 
and development programmes and in many 
other situations that require estimates of time 
and performance. CPM calls for dividing a 
programme or a project into its elementary parts 


in their chronological order of sequence. By 
breaking a project into its interconnecting parts, 
the CPM technique is helpful in finding out the 
miore strategic elements ofa plan for the purpose 
of better designing, planning, coordinating and 
controlling the entire project. 

-Main features, A network of events and activities 
is presented pictorially in CPM with the help of 
several cifcles and arrows. Each circle represents 
an event and each arrow represents an activity, 
An event involves a specific point of time at 
which a part of the programme is completed. An 
event signifies the beginning of one activity and 
the end of another activity. Events are assigned 
serial numbers for expressing their sequence 
and their separate identification. An activity, on 
the other hand, implies time-consuming efforts 
or actions required for achieving an event. The 
flow of sequential activities is indicated by the 
arrow-head and such flow calls for estimating 
time in number of days or weeks in respect of 
each activity between any two events, That is, 
there must be an elapsed time for each activity 
between events. 

After a network of events and activities has 
been prepared and times for all activities have 
been shown, the critical path is computed with 
reference to those strategic events and activities 
which take the longest time to complete the 
whole project and which thereby leave the least 
slack time, Slack time is the difference between 
the target time and the project-completion time. 
In other words, the critical path involves the 
minimum expected time in which the project as 
a whole can be completed. Although attention is 
focused on one critical path im network system, 
there exist several critical paths in order of 
importance. Figure illustrates a simple network 
with its critical path. 

Advantages. The network analysis through 
CPM leads to a number of benefits; 


1. It focuses attention on the timely 


A-siuplified network veith ity critical path in, black Stade. 


completion of the whole project or even 
on shortening its time span by. several 
means. 

. It permits co place special emphasis on each 
activity for securing its improvement by 
way of putting greater resources, changing 
the technology or adopting other like 
inethods, Briefly, it results in the optimum 
utilisation of resources and facilities. 

3. It enables managers to make advance 
planning for all activities. to identify 
strategie events, to detect potential 
bottlenecks to the flow of work and to 
avoid an unnecessary pressure on other 
paths. 

4. Because of concentrated thinking and 
attention on each activity of the project 
rather than on the whole of it, it improves 
the quality of planning, organising and 
controlling in a number of ways. 


w 


Limitations, CPM has some limitations: 


1. In repetitive or routine operations and for 
recurring projects, it has limited use and 
applications. It is well adapted for non- 
recurring projects. 

2. As the time estimate for each activity 
is based on a single time without any 
consideration of future contingencies 
and impending difficulties, time allotted 
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for different activities, may prove to be 
unrealistic, 


The Programme Evaluation and Review Technique 
(PERT): PERT is a sophisticated version of the 
network technique comprising a larger number 
of events and activities. It was first developed for 
use in the U.S. defence projects in connection 
with the execution of Pollaris missile programme 
in 1958. PERT has refined the CPM technique 
in two respects. Firstly, it lias adopted statistical 
methods for estimating the time required for 
cach activity. Instead of using one single time as 
in CPM, PERT calls for computing thé expected 
time for each activity on the basis of weighted 
arithmetic mean of three different estimated 
times, viz., the optimistic time, the most likely 
time’/and the pessimistic time. The expected mean 
time is further tempered with the principles of 
standard deviations of the :probability theory. 
Secondly, the PERT system can even be applied 
to new projects for which no past experience 
is available. PERT can encompass too many 
events and activities of a very complex project 
with the help of electronic computers and can’ 
provide managers with alternative decisions in 
respect of the tinie required, resources to be put 
in and the adjustment of quality specifications 
for each activity. 

PERT applies basically the same principles of 
network analysis as are used in CPM, The PERT 
chart also requires the graphic presentation of 
events with the help of circles and the activities 
with the help of arrows.The critical path is. also 
computed on the same considerations as are 
involved in CPM. The diagram given in Figure 
illustrates the nature of PERT chart. PERT was 
originally-introduced for putting emphasis on 
time and performance of the work and it did 
not concern itself with the cost of the work. In 
subsequent years, PERT/TIME has been refined 
further by the introduction of PERT/COST. 
But the translation of time factor in PERT into 
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5. It fosters all-round co-ordination by way 


the cost element has made the PERT system 
complicated and imperfect in character, thereby 
restricting its wide tse in complex projects. 

Advamages, There are five special advantages 
of PERT; 


1. 


lo 


It compels managers to make advance 
planning for fitting the relevant parts into 
an integrated whole. 


. As it encompasses a number of events and 


activities at different levels of the organi- 
sation, it calls for systematic planning all 
down the line. 


. It is instrumental for concentrating atten- 


tion on critical or strategic elements that 
may need any correction:or modification. 


. It requires a system of forward-looking 


control with a view to completing 
sequential events and activities in proper 
time. 


of looking into the time, quantity and 
direction dimensions of co-ordination. 


Limitations” PERT is subject to some 
limitations: 


1. The expected time for each activity of 
any nebulous programme cannot be 
determined on a basis of certainty. 


2. PERT has special application in creative 


planning and it is not worthwhile for 
adoption in routine planning for recurring 
events that take place in mass. or process 
production. 


3. PERT gives emphasis on time only and 


ignores costs. As a result, it is suitable for 
programmes where time is of essential 
consideration or where ume and costs 
have a close relationship, In other cases, it 
has limited applications. 
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concerned with the internal structures 

and processes of governmental 
organisation. The familiar concepts associated 
with our discipline are ‘authority’, *hierarchy’, 
‘division of work’ or ‘departmentalization’, 
“organisational control’ and ‘communication’ and 
so of, By contrast, the real world of governing, 
particularly in recent years, has witnessed a 
very different administrative scenario where 
formal government has been found actually 
functioning in an interactive mode in close 
contacts with a variety of organisations — public, 
semi-public, non-governmental organisations 
and even the private sector. It is in this 
context that the idea of ‘network’ caught the 
attention of public administration scholars. We 
are especially indebted to Laurence O'Toole 
who in his seminal paper published in Public 
Administration Review (Jan../Feb. 1997) had 
drawn our attention to the phenomenon of 
‘networks’ that, in his view, needs to. be studied 
carefully to gain realistic understanding of public 
governance as also to advance ‘theory building’ 
in public administration. To quote O'Toole, 
‘Public administration increasingly takes place in 
settings of networked actors who necessarily rely 
on each other and cannot compel compliance 
on the part of the rest, Yet the standard writings 
to which most administrators turn for advice 
to improve performance devote relatively litte 
attention to acting effectively in such situations’, 
It is this phenomenon of practice-theory 


| ee administration has been traditionally 


disjunction that O'Toole thought needs to be 
seriously attended to, 


O'Toote’s Description 


To borrow O"Toole’s expressions: 

“Networks are structures of interdependence 
involving multiple organisations or parts 
thereof, where one unit is not merely the 
formal subordinate of the others in some larger 
hierarchical arrangement. Networks exhibit some 
structural stability but extend beyond formally 
established linkages and policy-legitimated ties, 
The notion of network excludes mere formal 
hierarchies and perfect markets, but it includes 
a very wide range of structures in between. 
The institutional glue congealing networked ties 
may include authority bonds, exchange relations 
and coalitions based on common interest, all 
within a single multiunit structure. In networks, 
administrators cannot be expected to exercise 
decisive leverage by virtue of their formal 
position. Influence in larger networks is more 
difficult to document, predict and model than 
it is in relatively simple two- or three-party 
relationships,” 

Empirically, inter-unit patterns — networks — 
are increasingly evident in public management 
operations. As O'Toole points out, such inter 
unit structures often ‘involve webs of public, 
not-for-profit and business organisations 
in crosscutting configurations. Even at the 
international level, agreements on issues such 
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as environmental quality have been translated 
into policy in many nations and domestic 
programme managers find themselves linked 
in multilevel and cross-national webs ‘from the ~ 
negotiating table to the shop floor’ While the 
reality at one end ase*networked’, the actual 
public organisational response at the other end 
continues to be traditional. Most administrators, 
in real life, cautioned O'Toole ‘are now either 
operating with inappropriate organisational 
models or adapting conventional. structures to 
meet the more challenging demands’ 


ApMINISTRATIVE REALITY 


Av the functional level, 'government’ in 
reality has to operate, almost, always, in a large 
‘relational’ context. There are the different 
branches ef government, within-department 
sections and rules-governed relationships within 
which the actual operations are conducted. 
Departments often have to depend on other 
cognate agencies for major decisions such as 
recruitment of personnel, budgetary allocation 
and sanctions beyond certain limits’ etc. Files 
move from one’section to another, one level'to 
another, one organisation to another within the 
governmental set-up. Many a time, references 
are made to Public Service Commissions of 
Personne! Department to sort out a department's 
personnel problem. Similarly, financial issues 
are often referred to the Finance Department 
for clearance. Beyond such within-government 
relationships, historically, in the pursuit of 
successtul management, governments have usually 
developed extensive collaborative relationships 
with “outside” agencies such as charitable 
organisations, private agencies and associations. 
Thar is why Frederickson’, the eminent public 
admunistration specialist, has introduced, in 
this context, the ‘theory of administration 
conjunction’ which, in his considered view, 


‘shows the possibilities for building theories 
indigehous to public administration that tackle 


_the important questions of governance’. 


Tue Concert 


The term ‘network’, as used by different 
disciplines, has not been free from ambiguities, 
Castells who is commonly associated with the 
idea, of ‘grand theory’ of "Network Sogiety’, 
has used the term ‘network sea 
synonym for a new ‘collective capitalism’. As 
Castells argues, ‘as an historical trend, dominant 
functions and processes in, the Information Age 
are increasingly organised around networks’. 
In his formulation, ‘A network is a set of 
interconnected nodes. A.node is the point at 
which a curve intersects itself, What a node 
is, concretely speaking, depends on the kind 
of concrete networks of which we speak’. As 
Castells asserts, the contemporary networking 
forms of management and production do not 
imply the demise of capitalism. Rather, inoits 
various institutional forms, the network society 
is, for the time being, a capitalist society. 

The concept of "Network" has been put 
foward, as earlier pointed out by O'Tooley 
to’represent qualitatively different means by 
whtich diverse organisations and actors bring 
about change in their terms of work. In the 
process, they change the environments through 
which public goods and services are defined and 
produced. 

The ‘network’ form has thus been 
characterized as the signature form of 
organisation in today’s information age. The 
expression has been used as a kind of timely 
metaphor for increasingly contrived as well as 
naturally evolved communication among social 
actors engaged in complex social interactions. 
More particularly, governance network can be 
defined as: 
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A horizontal interaction and articulation 

of interdependent but operationally 

adtonomous actors/agencies engaged in 

the performance of a commonly agreed 

upon task 

* The ‘family’ of actors/agencies interacting 
through, negotiations among themselves 

* The inter-organisational transactions 
taking place within a regulative, normative, 
cognitive and imaginary framework 

« The interactions among participating 
agencies being to a certain extent self- 
regulating in character 

* The inter-organisational transactions 

contributing to the production of public 

purpose in a particular area or sphere of 

activities 


CONTEMPORARY GOVERNANCE 


The last few decades have witnessed the prolif 
eration of the phenomenon of ‘network govern- 
ance’. The stark reality of "governance "today is 
evident on, the ground in the shape of forma- 
tion and functioning of actual networks of pub- 
lic agencies, private organisations and diverse 
groups and citizens associations, This governance 
scenario impels the need for rearticulating our 
conventional understanding of government and 
authority. 

Contemporary governmental operations are 
driven by a variety of factors such as broader 
changes in the economy and society (citizens, for 
instance, demanding quicker and more adequate 
remedies) and major advances in technology. 
These circumstances call, for ‘networked’ forms 
of organisation — ‘a networked trend greater 
in breadth and different in kind than anything 
seen previously’. Traditionally, the familiar 
goyernmental, system has: been ‘hierarchical’, 
‘rule-bound’ and “process” (as against ‘result’)- 
oriented. This model of organising and running 


government has been fast giving place to a more 
web-like, inter-organisational and inter-sectoral 
telations-seeking pattern, as. governments 
everywhere are today getting involved in 
complex problems situations that demand 
creative responses to such problems. As it has 
been succinctly put’: 


“This push und pull is gradually producing 4 new model 
of government in which exectitives’ care responsibilities 
no longer centre on manmging people and programs but 
on. organising resources, often belonging to others, to 
produce public value. Government agencies, bureaus, 
divisions and offices are becoming less important.as direct 
service providers, but miore important as genertors of 
public value within the web of multi-organisational, 
multi-governmental and multi-sector relanonships that 
increasingly ‘charicterize modern government” 


NeED FOR CHANGE 


Governments in contemporary complex 
societies are confronted with tasks that are not 
always amenable to the traditional command 
and control reactions. In view of the ambiguity 
and complexity of the tasks, governments have 
to ‘abandon the ‘silo’ mentality and enter into 
partnerships with other parties like private sector 
agencies and non-government organisations. 
There is emerging today a distinct trend rowards 
striking relationships with ‘outside’ organisations, 
as much. of the work involves complex links 
among multiple organisations — public and 
private that need to be coordinated. How 
to reconcile traditional top-down hierarchy 
built along vertical lines of authority with the 
emerging ‘networks’ built along horizontal lines 
of action is the central issue to be tackled in 
contemporary public administration. 

From the functional perspective, network 
governance is a contrivance to create a synergy 
between diverse competencies and sources of 
knowledge to, come ta grips with complex 
interlinked problems such as planning highways, 
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building irrigation dams, mitigating floods, coping 
with global warming or large interconnected 
environmental management problems and so on. 
Asit has been characterized*,“a typical network... 
combines the voluntary energy. legitimacy of 
the civil society sector with the financial muscle, 
interest of business, enforcement, rule-making 
power, coordination and capacity-building skills 
of states and international organisations”. 


“GOVERNANCE” AND ‘NETWORK’ 


The present trend towards “networked 
government is closely related to the contemporary 
paradigm shift in public admunistration from 
‘government’ to ‘governance’. In this context, 
we may profitably refer to the four basic 
elements which, according to Peters and Pierre’, 
characterise discussions on ‘governance’. These 
are: (a) the dominance of networks, (b) the state's 
declining capacity for direct control, (c) the 
blending of public and private resources and (d) 
the use of multiple instruments. 

In terms of (a), what is implied, is that 
contemporary governance is characterised by. a 
collection of actors (as against one actor) having 
influence over the production of public goods 
and services. 

In terms of (b), the power of the state today:is 
connected not so much with direct performance 
but with its ability to negotiate and bargain 
with multiple actors in policy networks and the 
members of stich networks are treated as equal 
partners in the policy process. 

In terms of (c), in the process of production 
of goods and services, public and private actors 
often coalesce in mutual exchanges— each using 
the other in the procurement of resources which 
they are often unable to obtam unilaterally. 

Lastly, as regards (d), governance today involves 
increasing employment of non-traditional 
methods sucht as using tax incentives (instead of 


command and control regulations) for making 
and implementing public policies. 


BACKGROUND OF NETWORKING 


It has been pointed out’ that ‘governance by 
network represents the confluence of four 
influential trends that are altering the shape 
of public sectors worldwide’. These trends, as 
clearly identified by Goldsmith and Eggers, are: 
© Third-Party Government: increasing use of 
private firms and non-profit organisations 
to deliver services and fulfil policy goals 
Joined-up Government: multiple government 
agencies, often at multiple levels of 
government, joming together to provide 
integrated service 
* Digital Revolution: contemporary 
technological advances (ICT / Fax 
etc.) enabling multiple organisations to 
collaborate in real time for the production 
of goods and services 
Consumer Demand: mounting citizen 
demand for control over their lives and for 
more and better “public goods’ to match 
the (technology driven) customized service 
provision on the model of the private 
sector 


Reatiry OF GOVERNANCE 


‘The reality today is that the world of governance 
is not the sdle preserve of either the private 
or the public sector: While facing a complex 
socio-economic situation and responding to 
increasing citizens demands for more choices 
and better services and goods, the traditional 
public-private distinction 1s fast. becoming 
obsolete and governments of all ideological 
hues are collaborating everywhere with, private 
organisations and non-profit agencies to fulfil 
societal demands and expectations. 

The issue in today’s governance scenario is 
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‘how to manage a government composed more 
and more of networks instead of people and 
programs’. 

This issue is of considerable practical 
significance. The government's organisational, 
management, financial and personnel systems 
have historically been designed to operate within 
the framework of ‘hierarchical’, not ‘networked’, 
model of government. It has thus been rightly 
observed that the increasing trend today towards 
the practice of ‘government by network’ is at 
odds with the traditional Weberian theory of 
bureaucratic hierarchy that has so far dominated 
public management theory. 

In a way, ‘governing by network’ can be 

regarded as the twenty-first century model 
of public system management, New models 
of governance are being forced on the public 
officials by the shifting and ever-widening 
situational complexities. The old Taylorist 
model of one-size-fits all solutions is ill-suited 
to meet the challenges of contemporary socio- 
economic complexity that ‘calls for more and 
more ‘customized approaches’ to suit situational 
specificities. Again, to quote Goldsmith and 
Eggers’: 
“The traditional, hierarchical, model of 
government simply does not meet the 
demands of this complex, rapidly changing age. 
Rigid bureaucratic systems that operate with 
command-and-control procedures, narrow work 
restrictions and inward-looking cultures and 
operational models are particularly ill-suited 
to addressing problems that often transcend 
organisational boundaries.” 

At the same time, it should not be thought 
that all chat is in ‘traditional’ administration 
needs to be thrown overboard, In this context, 
O’Toole’s sensible comment (at»the annual 
meeting of the APSA, Toronto, September 4, 
2009) is worth quoting: 


“J has sometimes been claimed that network researchers 


assume that this structural form (of networking) 1s 
supplanting hierarchical organisation bur this is untrue. 
The observable dynamic is rather more interesting: 
Public administration now confronts the challenge of 
coordinating action both within and across organisational 
boundaries, with the use of formal authority and also 
via other means,” 


Realistically, horizontal relations between 
network actors are at the core of the govern- 
ance network concept. The networks phenom- 
enon directs our attention to the fact that public 
purpose’ is many a time produced through ne- 
gotiation among relatively autonomous actors. It 
needs to be emphasized that the distinguishing 
feature of ‘governance network’ ,as against other 
forms of networks, is that it marks a deliberate 
attempt to contribute to the production of pub- 
lic purpose through horizontal negotiations, 


Hisrarcuy versus Nerwork (NW) 


When is the ‘network’ model appropriate? 
Alternatively, when is the traditional ‘hierarchical’ 
model suitable? The advantages of ‘network 
governance’, as pointed, out by, Goldsmith and 
Eggers®, are: 

(a) Network (NW) frees government to 
concentrate on its “core functions’ by 
handing over and dispersing many 
activities to other providers — both 
public and private. 

(b) The other benefit of NW lies in the 
opportunity it creates to requisition best 
possible talents and expertise available 
outside the governmental system. 

(c) By involving a variety of providers, NW 
encourages ‘experimentation so critical 
to the innovative process’ ~ which is often 
faced with difficulty in the hierarchical 
model of bureaucracy. 

(d) As is well known, bureaucratic organisa 
tions being rule-bound and hierarchic, 
tend to be rigid and inflexible, By con- 
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trast, NW governance can avoid these 
structural constraints and be ‘more nim- 
ble and flexible’, 

(e) NW can help. (by associating with the 
private sector) ‘expand reach without 
incurring huge capital costs’ and:at the 
same time it enables governments ‘to 
engige the non-profit sector's innovative 
spirit and creativity in efforts to solye 
major sqcial problems’. 

() Another signal advantage that augurs 
well tor the deepening of democracy 1s 
the ability of NW governance to enlist 
the support of the civil society organi- 
sations in the process of solving many 
complex social problems such as drag 
addiction, infant mortality, immuniza- 
tion etc, This method facilitates bring- 
ing the citizens into. the mainstream of 
‘governance’ and social problem solving, 


making them more selfgoverning than 
passive recipients:of government ben- 
efits. 

In this context, we are presenting below, 
in a tabular form, the ‘factors determining 
Government's choice of a Governance Model’ 
(Goldsmith and Eggers, 2004). 


Ture Levers or Nevworks 


In public sector management, collaborative 
ties have become influential in policy framing 
and program development at three levels. With 
the crafting of substantive tools and strategies 
involving domain-linkage in this situation, some 
form of ‘network governance’ will emerge as a 
new mode of public management superseding 
both. bureaucratic government and markets, 
The first domain having direct importance for 
public. policy is ‘inter-orgamisational network’. 


Table: Networks Model vs. Hierarchical Model 


Factors Favouring Network Model 


Need for flexibility 

Need for differentiated response to clients or 
customers 

Need for diverse skills 

Many potential private players available 
Desired outcome or ourputs clear 

Private sector fills skill gap 

Leveraging private assets critical 

Partners have greater reach or credibility 


Multiple services touch same customer 
Third parties can deliver service or achieve 


Factors Favouring Hierarchical Model 


goal at lower cost than government 

Rapidly changing technology 

Multiple levels of government provide service 
Multiple agencies use or need similar 
functions 


Need for stability 
Need for uniform, rule-driven response 


Need for a single professional skill 
Government predominant provider 
Outcome ambiguous 

Government has necessary experience 
Outside capacity not important 
Government experienced with citizens in this 
area 

Service is relatively stand-alone 

In-house delivery more economical 

Service not affected by changing technology 
Single level of government provides service 
Single agency uses or needs similar functions 
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Here, groups of public and private organisations 
are tied up in non-hierarchical relationships 
through partnerships and contracts based on 
joint msks domain and mutually agreed-upon 
resource sharing plan. 

The second domain is characterized as ‘inter- 
actor networks’ of leaders and-advoeates, In this 
networking, what matters most are the personal 
ties developed among bureaucrats, politicians 
and administrators-politicians interactions. 
Linkages with significant ‘stakcholders’ are 
also of considerable importance tn this kind of 
networking. 

The third domain has been called the ‘inter- 
agency network' which has also been described 
as ‘delivery network’ or ‘service network’, as this 
kind of networking tefers to the ways in which 
various interacting agents join up and collaborate 
inthe provision of a common service or project 
management. 

Of the three types, the inter-agency network 
is considered most useful and more frequently 
pursued type in the production of an array of 
public goods and services, 

It is being contended that network 
management strategies will have to become part 
of the standard operating procedures of public 
management. At the same time, one has to admit 
that. the content, conditions and implications of 
the network approach as a prescriptive theory 
of public management need to be further 
developed, tested and evaluated. 


Practical. Problems 


In this connection, attention needs to be,drawn 
to a number of practical issues off considerable 
significance: 

* The network management strategies 
in terms of concrete techniques and 
supporting instruments need tobe further 
elaborated by working out a proper 


road map for practicing administrators as 
participants in active networks. 

* More attention needs to be paid to the 
institutional conditions for the introduction 
of network management strategi¢s. Potential 
institutional barriers need to be identified 
and removed to successfully move towards 
such network strategies. There is need 
particularly to identify the positive and 
negative incentives for inter-organisational 
cooperation and collaboration. 

¢ The practical implications of network 
strategies and their impacts on 
administrative arrangements need to be 
carefully considered. Applying network 
theory in practice would involye a 
redefinition of the traditional roles of 
politicians, admimistrators, interest groups 
and citizens at large. For instance, what 
would be the role of democratic ‘politics’ 
and ‘accountability’ in a system of 
network management? How can citizen 
participation be fitted into the network 
arrangement? 

¢ Even if network strategies are adopted, 
these need to be rule-governed and 
properly directed to achieve planned 
results. How will such rules be framed and 
what kind of directing authority would be 
in charge of steering the network? 

* Even if resource-sharing and mutual 
collaborative efforts are found to be usefiil 
in a network arrangement, how will the 
sharing principles be worked out and 
how can such sharing and collaboration 
be sustained aver longer periods? 

* Network governance has to be carefully 
designed with all actors in the network 
understanding clearly their respective roles 
in order that each actor can play its role as 


per design. 
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GENERATIONS OF NETWORK THEORISTS 


‘Two generations of governance network theorists 
may, in this context, be briefly mentioned. It goes 
to the credit of the. first generation theorists to coin 
the term ‘governance’ as a label for a specifically 
new theoretical and empirical research agenda 
denoting plurality of actors in the processes of 
societal problem solving. The central idea in this 
new perspective has been the uncovering of the 
tole of networks of multiple actors and agencies 
in the governing of an increasingly complex and 
fragmented society, 

The second generation of network research is 
currently engaged in more detailed operations 
of the concept of networks governance and in 
fleshing out different types of such networks. 
The other important objective of the second 
generation nerworks theory is to work out 
and elaborate the implications of networks 
governance for the democratic functioning of 
the polity. 

In a recent’ paper by Berry et al (Public 
Administration Review (64(5], 2004) entitled 
‘Three Traditions of Network Research’, three 
parallel streams of literature about network the- 
ory and research have been, highlighted: (i) social 
network analysis, (ii) policy change/political 
science networks (iii) public management net- 
works. As they have remarked; there has been 
an abundance of network research since the 
publication of O'Toole’s seminal arucle in PAR 
in 1997, Against this background, they have 
called for ‘a variety of methods for studying 
public management networks and cultivating 
discussion among those who employ different 
methods or whose work is guided by differ- 
ent theoretical orientations, including the value 
added by social network analysis’. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


At the end of the day, the sustainability and 


general acceptance of networks governance 
would depend squarely on its capacity to enrich, 
not undermine, the performance standard, of 
democratic governance. Crucial elements in 
this context are the linkages between network 
governance and the forms of representative 
democracy as a functioning governance 
system, Thus, networks. governance theory has 
to deliberate on how to accommodate such 
crucial democratic parameters as ‘access and 
accountability’, ‘representation’, ‘legitimating’ 
and ‘transparency and openness’. In the 
ultimate analysis, the current trend and spread 
of network governance have to stand the acid 
test of ensuring, above all, a more efficient 
‘democratic’ functioning. Ir has been rightly 
argued that drawing on the different theories of 
democracy, one has to develop a set of criteria 
for judging the extent to which the governance 
networks themselves are ‘democratic’ and not 
merely techno-managerial recipes. It should be 
clear by now that the new regime of network 
governance marks a paradigm shift in public 
administration, At the same time, it needs te 
be acknowledged that both designing network 
and its proper management call for a new 
of innovative public managers, Governments 
have to develop certain core capabilities for 
purpose. For instance, conceptualizing *n 
and its application in specific situations requis 
high quality policy leadership in gove 
Operation of network involves a lot of 
house activities such as proper structuri 
formulating functional ground rules, actual 
based networking, inter-agency communi 
formatting, indicators-based monitoring 
evaluation and so on. 

The new network governance syste: 
bound to have repercussion on the extant p 
personnel management system — covering 
entire gamut from recruitment to training, 
development, performance evaluation and 
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and emoluments. By way of conclusion, we can 
quote no less an authority than Donald Kettl 
who had clearly pointed out the contributions 
of network theory in his scholarly and profound 
article (presented at the Fifth National Public 
Management Research conference, Texas A&M 
University, December 4, 1999): 


“The growing interconnections among public, private 
and non-profit organisations profoundly disrupt 
traditional notions of public admuustrauon. Different 
strategies and tactics demand new approaches to ensure 
effectiveness and responsiveness... The field’s response 
has been to develop a new theory of network-based 
relationships. Both formal and informal ties link 
organisations seeking a common purpose. This work 
has made several important contributions. First, it has 
helped public administration escape the pathologies of 
theory deeply rooted in hierarchical authority. Second, 
it has helped reconcile theory to new-and obvious- 
patterns of admunistrative pracuce. Third, 1t has led to 
intriguing new approaches to coordination that do not 
rely solely on authority. Fourth, it has helped to provide 
the foundation for linking the study of governance with 
an understanding of the workings of government” 
‘ 
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Feminism and Public Administration 


ssendally a political movement, feminism’ 

is a multi-faceted phenomenon. In a 

generic sense, it stands for a distinctive 
theoretical orientation toward political, social 
and economic equality of the sexes and 
organised activity to promote women’s rights 
and interests, Public administration as the action 
arm of government cannot escape the influence 
of feminist movements and orientations; yet, as 
we will have occasions to mention in course of 
the present discussion, the discipline of public 
administration has been a laggard in regard to 
its response to the feminist calls for ‘gender 
justice’ and general ‘gender orientation’ toward 
public organisations and public policy tssues and 
their implementation. Possibly, the answer to this 
relative passivity of the discipline can be found in 
part at least in Carole Pateman’s characterization 
of feminist theory. As she forcefully argued: 


“Feminist theorists place theinselves in an exposed 
position, Their arguments are as potentially subversive 
of conventionaily radical theory, including Marxism 
as of other theories and those radicals who might be 
expected to be the allies of feminist scholars are as often 
as not hostile, or at best mdifferent,To ask embarrassing 
questions abour the relation between women and 
nten and to argue that sexual domination is central 
to, although unacknowledged in, modem social and 
political theory, is to.touch on some emotions, interests 
and privileges very different from those disturbed by 
arguments about class. 


Historically, ‘feminism’ emerged as a political 
movement on the belief in equality of women and 


mien conunitted to ‘the elimination of gender= 
based injustice’. Many of these injustices have 
been institutionalized in laws and public policies 
that patently discriminated against women. 
Specific rights (e.g. right to vote), immunities, 
privileges and opportunities were granted to 
men and- systematically denied to women, 
Public law and public policy have, therefore, 
been targeted as the site for contestation in the 
western countries during the course of the past 
two centuries, 


“Waves” or Feminism 


To meaningfully associate itself with ‘feminism’, 
administrative thought needs to appreciate the 
successive shifts in feminist thinking. Basically 
grown and developed in the “Western” socio- 
cultural milieu, feminist movement has passed 
through successive and sometimes overlapping, 
stages of evolution (that is why the term ‘wave" 
is not universally accepted). 

Tt was only by the late nineteenth century 
and early twentieth century that organised 
feminist movements became really visible. This 
can be considered as the period when the first 
wave of feminism hit the world, Strange though, 
women were considered as private properties 
to be purchased in marriage and they had no 
right to vote in a democratic setup or any right 
to property. That was the time for the rise of 
the ‘first wave’, seeking equal rights for women, 


issuies 
bata 
condi 
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exemplified by the Suffragettes who sought the 
vote for women and were against abortion. 

The second wave of feminism is associated with 
the period of 196Us and thereafter will 1980s. 
Te came as ai explosion in America and then 
spread- across the world: The movement was 
especially vocal in matters like civil rights, sexual 
liberation, childcare, health, welfare, education, 
work and reproductive rights including the 
right to abortion: Cultural and social equality 
for Women was'a major issue in the second 
wave of feminism. The second wave of feminism 
especially’ campaigned! against the social and 
cultural stereotyping of women as “only capable 
of becoming a housewife” and nothing more. Ir 
advocated for equal rights for women as ofmen 
to purstie a work life and carver. 

The third wave of feminism is in fact a 
cOntinuation ‘of the’ second wave of feminism 
beginning from the carly 1990s. It focuses 
on the perceived failures of the second wave 
of feminism. The third wave also focuses on 
issues like race, gender and feminism. Further 
the méverent broadens into global dimensions 
with different shades of feminism becoming 
visible based on issties specific to a particular 
society or a culture. 

It will be wrong to suggest that the feminist 
movement has come to a stop. It is very much 
alive and vibrant today raising many significant 
questions regarding promotion of more 
egalitarian workplice, recognition of ‘emotion’ 
in human telational context and similar other 
issties of finportance not only for women 
but also for a safer and better holistic human 
condition. 


Impact ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Feminist administrative theory, in its explicie 
form, needs to be traced to Camilla Stivers’ 
seminal work -— Genier Images in Public 


Administration(1993), In ‘this pioneering work, 
Stivers raises the fundamental question of 
‘legitimacy of public administration’. She traces 
the sources of this legitimacy to the formative 
days of Public Administration in the writings 
of Woodrow Wilson (1887) and to’ his idea of 
politics/administration dichotomy. Wilson's 
version of administration is legitimate because 
it is neutral, With the tise of the administrative 
state and public hostility towards the bureaucracy, 
many public administration theorists have 
come forward to build:a strong defence of 
public administration. The legitimacy of this 
admihistrative ‘state essentially derives from the 
three main qualities of individual civil servants: 
expertise, leadership and virtue. Armed with 
a gender lens and backed by many feminist 
theories, Stivers sets to deconstruct the gender 
bias that characterizes the definition of these 
qualities. 


Stivers’ MAIN THESIS 


Stivers’ central thesis is that dilemmas of gender 
are embedded in the images of expertise, 
leadership and virtue that are used to legitimate 
the administrative state, According to her, these 
images “have masculine features” and. they 
“help keep in place or bestow political and. 
economic privilege on the bearers of, culturally 
masculine qualities at the expense of those 
who display culturally feminine ones.” This 
masctilinity “contributes to and is sustained 
by power relations, in society at large. that 
distribute resources on the basis of gender and 
affect people's life chances and their sense of 
themselves and their place in the world”, 

The feminist movement generated new 
theories of power, of virtue, of the nature 
of organisation and of leadership and 
professionalismy: Stivers’ main interest in ‘Gender 
Images’ has been basically to establish a truth, 
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She warns that her book contributes very little if 
“justifying public administration involves simply 
mobilizing support for administrative business 
as usual.” Focusing on traditional gender images 
of expertise, leadership and virtue, Stivers 
deconstructs the three main characteristics 
which ate used to defend the legitimacy and 
power of the administrative state. Her approach 
may be considered historical: She uses the 
experience of women in the past and current 
societal expectations to conclude thav the future 
has much in store for public administration's 
ability to traly and fully, include women at all 
levels of the hierarchy and decision making, 
She argues thae “the justifications of public 
administration [exist!] in a space that (1) depends 
for its coherence on the subordination of women 
through their assignment to a set of duties that, 
no matter how necessary, are generally regarded 
as less worthy or significant and (2) limits both 
women’s opportunities to participate in public 
life and the time and energy they have to devote 
to it.” In Stivers’ view, these are paradoxical 
dimensions. This paradox largely contributes’to 
the legitimacy crisis of the administrative state. 
Expertise is deconstructed on the basis of “its 
aura of objectivity” its assertion of autonomy, its 
hierarchy and its norm of brotherhood. Stivers’ 
main argument is that “the image of expertise is 
fundamentally inconsistent with widely accepted 
notions of womanhood and requires a social 
order that subordinates women”, For ‘expertise’ 
to be an engine of excluding certain segments in 
society is not a surprising reality. One would only 
have to look at the historic under-representation 
of certain societal groups in the public sector 
professional categories to realize how ‘expertise’ 
could be made an exclusive quality. 

The point to note here is that “expertise’ has 
the potential to exclude not only women: but 
also many other segments of the population, 
Public administrators are expected to hold the 


ship together as a-coherent and not fragmented, 
enterprise. 

In this context, Stivers discusses: four images 
of leaders: the visionary, the decision maker, the 
symbol and the: definer of reality. All four images 
are masculine. Images of virtue are also 
“fundamentally gendered and linked to a sex- 
based division of social life into public and 
domestic spheres that disadvantages women and 
hinders public administration from promoting a 
politically compelling version of virtue”. Stivers 
argues that these images have for long been a 
masculine domain. According to her, this creates 
a conflict between being feminine and being a 
leader. 

To be a feminist in public administration, 
according to Camilla Stivers’, binds one to three 
things: 

e To the idea that gender is a crucially 
useful category of analysis, a framework 
or lens that enables one to see important 
things that otherwise remain invisible or 
obscured; 

e To a critical perspective on women's 
current status and prospects and 

» As Gerda Lerner once put it, to “a system 
of ideas and practices which assumes that 
men and women must share equally in the 
work, in the privileges, in the defining and 
dreaming of the world”. 

It is important to note that within the broad~ 
er field of governance’ that has emerged almost 
like a new ‘paradigm’ today, the ‘gender’ concern 
has not received the centrality it eminently de- 
serves. This point has been clearly put forward 
by Martha Nussbaum in her well-argued ‘in- 
troduction’ to the volume entitled ‘Essays on 
Gender and Governance”, As she argues: 

“The relationship between gender and 
governance has too often been neglected in 
both theoretical and empirical work. Until 
very recently, most influential political thought 
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fas been built around a conceptual distinction 
between the “public” realm of polities, military 
affairs and administration and the “private” 
realm of family and domestic life. Women’s role, 
in a wide tinge of traditions and in theoretical 
work influenced by them, has typically been 
associated with the “private” realy and men’s 
role with the! public” reali. ‘Phe public/private 
distinction has’ bees thoroughly eritncized as 
beiig’in many ways’ intisleading and untenable. 
Nonetheless, it continues to influence both 
theoretical and empirical work, with the result 
that worhen's efforts to gain a voice in governance 
have 6ften been ignored!’ When it comes to 
cotiventional studies of public administration 
or public organisations, the feminist approaches 
to administration/organisation have been 
generally concerned with two" basic issies: 
(a) identifying and reducing gender-based 
inequalities and (b) promoting more egalitarian 
workplate. As regards the second issue centred 
6n workplace, the feminist concerns are 
focused on the disadvantages faced by women 
in their workplaces and on the diverse social, 
organisational and individual factors that produce 
and reinforeé women's subordination to men in 
the workplace. 

Compared to other social science disciplines, 
publié administration theory has rather been a 
late comer in the otherwise burgeoning field 
of feminist thought. There is truth in Camilla 
Stivers's forthright statement*: "At present there 
is Virtually no published theoretical work from 
a feminist perspective in the field of public ad- 
ministration’. Of course, many PA scholars have, 
in recént years, started reflecting on this status of 
our field: Women’s scholarship and experiences, 
within the discipline of public administration, 
have still largely reniained onthe periphery with 
discussions limited to a rather narrow range of 
topics. Usually, most comimion themes have been 
(a) numerical representation in public organisa- 


tions, (b) comparable worth, (c) affirmative ac- 
tion, (d) equal opportunity (e) subordination to 
men (masculinity). As we will be discussing later, 
the contemporary trend has fortunately been 
toward undertaking more wide-ranging research 
themes like questioning the taken-for-granted 
Weberian ‘hierarchy’ and ‘rationality’, organisa- 
tonal “leadership issues’, impact of ‘emotional’ 
psychology on organisational performance and 
similar other topics with deeper organisational 
and functional concerns’, 


Srivers's ‘Burrau Men, 
SeTrLeMENT WoMEN™ 


In this context, special mention needs to be 
niadeof Camilla Stivers'’s recent (2002) ground- 
breaking work (based on the life and work of an 
eminence social worker and administrator — Jane 
Addams, During the first two decades of the 
twentieth century in cities across America, both 
men and women struggled for urban reform 
but in distinctively different ways. Adhering 
to gender roles of the time, men working for 
independent research bureau sought to apply 
scientific and business practices to corrupt city 
governments, while women in the settlement 
house movement laboured to improve the lives 
of the urban poor by testing new services and 
then getting governments to adopt them, 

Although the two intertwined at first, the 
contributions of these “settlement women” to 
the development of the administrative state 
have been largely lost as the new field of 
public administration evolved from the research 
bureaus and diverged from social work. Camilla 
Stivers now shows how public administranon 
came to be dominated not just by science and 
business bue also’ by masculinity, calling into 
question much that is taken for granted about 
the profession and creating an alternative vision 
of public service. 
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Stivers’s dimnovative and. analytical, narrative 
offers a rare look at the early intellectual history 
of public. administration.and is the only book to 
examine the subject froma gender perspective: 
lt recovers the forgotten contributions of 
women—their intense engagement in public hfe, 
concern about the proper aims of government 
and commitment to citizenship and community. 
Inthe process: 1e reveals: that they were ultimately 
more successful than their male counterparts 
in enlarging the work:and moral scope of 
government. 


Lrrerarure ON FEMINISM 


The ‘theoreucal literature of feminism 1s 
complex and imultifaceted, It is difficult,ro cull 
out from the ongoing multipronged discussions 
any common defining, concern within it, The 
contemporary articulations are also fraught 
With internal debate over explications of gender 
itself. 

In broad terms, two types of ‘feminism’ have 
occupied the centre stage of feminist thought. 
These are commonly known: as (a) liberal 
feminism ‘and. (b) radical feminism. Liberal 
feminism is the dominant ideology of modern 
society and is\grounded in classic liberal thinking 
that individuals should be free to develop their 
own talents and pursue their own interests and 
should be treaved: according to their individual 
merits rather than on others basis’s suchas, in 
the feminist's ease, sexual characteristics but 
because liberalism evolved ina context in which 
the private sphere of the family was excluded 
from political demands: for equality, in which 
traditional social arguments remained strong 
and in which the Church upheld women’s 
subordinate role in the family, liberal feminism 
developed a distinction between the ‘public’and 
the ‘private’, relegating women’s ‘problems’ to 
the ‘private’ sphere. 
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Radical. feminists. find the reforms called 
for by liberal feminism to be inadequate and 
superficial. The main goal for radical feminists.1s 
not to introduce equal rights; they do not want 
women to-hecome like men, but to free women 
from patriarchal control — the main challenge 
to, patriarchy being, in the form of separausin. 
While liberal feminists wish to create equality 
in society and are quite happy to live with men 
so long as they are not treated as lesser citizens, 
some radical feminists wish to.see.a policy, which 
would see women, cut themselves off fromamen 
entirely both socially and sexually. 

The third group: of feminists (postmodernist) 
envisions an encounter, a strategic engagement 
between feminism and post. structuralism, that 
transforms, both sides in significant ways. The 
attempt here is to meld the analytical and 
critical power of both. strands, to “combine a 
postmodern. incredulity coward meta-narratives 
with the social-critical power of feminism”. 

Postmodern feminist argument, has been 
that sex and gender are socially constructed 
and it is rather difficult to generalize. women’s 
experiences across) cultures and. histories. Post- * 
structural feminism uses various intellectual 
currents for feminist concerns. Many post- 
structural feminists maintain that difference is 
one of the most powerful tools that womex 
possess. Feininist projects of “rewriting, 
inseribing,” or, “redeploying” key concepts 
political and historical vocabulary, have en 
as one primary, outcome of the encow 
between feminism and post-structuralism, 
are feminists who aim to rewrite the ter 
experience and discourse and, by implicata 
the notions of agency, subjectivity and identi 
Specifically, their purpose is to untangle t 
relationships between discourses and experi 
by exploring the ways in. which subjec 
mediated or transformed. discourses in speci 
historical settings. 
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Feminism and Public Adnunistration 


Among the many uses of ‘deconstruction’ in 
feminism, the most-successful is i line with the 
use of deconstruction to criticize masculinity. The 
main goal of the fermnist stance.is\to. change the 
social world. Hence, the most interesting query 
regarding the use of deconstruction for feminist 
theory is whether and to what extent ithas been 
possible co convincingly unravel thacithere ts 
nothing xatusal, objective or scienufic about any 
given pricuce or descriptionof masculinity and 
that all chings attached with st are nothing but 
social constructs. lhe de-constructivist’ arguments 
are too vlaborate and terse to be-fully discussed 
in-ourcontext (of administrative theory). 


EQutry Peminism 


A tanuliar orthodoxy manifest inthe wrinngs of 
many public administrationyscholars 4s what can 
be called “equity feminism”, This,is the body of 
theory, that decumems and demands :rectifica- 
tionof the problems. of social and economic 
discrimination arising from gender. The general 
pattern that we,cansee in, the writing that has 
been produced. by. feminist scholars in public 
adnunistration has started from the broad frame- 
work of justice. The so-called Equity, Feminism, 
at its essence, has been concerned with fair treat- 
ment or justice in the way women.are treated in 
employment, Moreover, it is concerned ywith the 
Way present management processes and policies 
are being used. to, the disadvantage of women, 
specifically, This traditional. stream. of literature 
addresses. some of the basic, structural issues in 
the bureaueratic. set-up. Scholars following this 
stream question the number of women in gov- 
ernment agencies, their rank or success as com- 
pared to men or other minorities and conduct 
and encourage-simular types of research, In, es- 
sence, this traditional licerature does not. aim 
at changing the way. iu, which government is 
administered:'so much as it/aims to open up,op- 
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portumues for women within current structure, 
methodology and practice, Inthe latge crop of 


_ Equity, Feminist licerature, discussions usually 


-revolye round issues like the number of women 


Participating in yarious levels of government, 
alleged binses against them andthe conditions 
preyenting them from increased participation 
etc, 


_  Allof these works are directed at Hyena in 


one way or another, the level of participation of 
women in the institutions of public admunistraion 
and “redressing? orgmnisational wrongs within the 
‘male dominated! bureaucratic set-up, They do 
notoffer any alternative management, leadership, 
or organisational structure or process practices 
based on a) feminine perspective. let alone 
guidance for takmg pragmatic action based on 
such a perspective. 


Over Vorce’ Feminism 


A second category of feminist thought, one with 
amore. psychological and philosophical cast, is 
often referred to as“ other voice” or “difference” 
feminism. Its concern is to identify the ontological 
and epistemological characteristics thar attach to 
gender distinctions, This literature represents 
the pomt of view that women constitute an 
alternative form or capacity of mind to thar 
represented by men. The argument is that this 
other mental and emotional frame or paradigm. 
which can be loosely identified by a set of 
oppositions to the dominant male frame, could 
be of substantial benefit in the operation of the 
social world were at to be acknowledged and 
given venues for expression. This yiew ascribes 
A.unigue perspective or viewpoint to women.as 
gendered beings who are then seen to contribute 
a unique perspective to methods of managing 
or administering in. government institutions, A 
number of important, research pursuits can be 
found in:this area, among them, are those that 
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explore: how governance is changed by the very 
nature of women participating at senior levels, 
the effects of gender on moral development, the 
gendered nature’ of the Weberian bureaucracy, 
variations in male and fernale behavioural styles 
of management arid leadership and those that 
directly or indirectly build on Stivers’ work. 

Related literature describes vypes of 
behaviours or management styles that are often 
ascribed to women or a feminine’ perspective, 
e.g., methods of authentic participation or 
bureaucratic listening. The work of Kathy 
E. Ferguson deserves special mention in this 
context. Ferguson's*groundbreaking book 
examines bureaucracy and describes an 
alternative constructed out of the “concrete 
and"shared experiences of women”. In her 
view, liberal reforms — placing more women in 
management positions, for instance — are not 
enough. What is needed is'the emergence of an 
alternative voice grounded in the experience 
_and perceptions of women that will challenge 
the patterns of control found in every aspect 
of modern life. Her concern basically is for 
an alternative public discourse, as she argues 
that the public discourse today is not the 
language of women even when women speak 
it, Ferguson's presentation is an admirable blend 
of the feminist literature and the literature on 
organisation theory and practice. In the face of 
increasing incursions of bureaucracy into’ daily 
life, her call is for a feminist discourse that would 
inject into public debate a reformulation of the 
basic political questions of power, reason and 
organisation which would, in the process, bring 
about a legitimacy of the contemporary concern 
“for both autonomy and community. Ferguson 
thus goes beyond the narrow confines of public 
administration and contributes to the larger 
project of human liberation. ' 

The broad scope of her interest has been: 

e To Clarify and render intelligible the 
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structures and processes of power in 
bureaucratic society and the effects 
these structures and processes have upon 
individuals caught within them 

To offer a basis for opposition to 
bureaucratic discourse and bureaucratic 
structures 

To suggest an alternative, non-bureaucratic 
approach to the problem of organisation, 
one that criticizes and rejects the forms 
of organisation and the terms of self- 
understanding embedded im bureaucratic 
discourse and calls instead upon the 
theoretical and practical terms of a 
specifically feminist discourse. 

There are other eminent scholars 
contributing to this ‘feminist’ discourse in public 
administration. For instance, Georgia Duerst- 
Lahti and Rita Mae Kelly explore leadership 
and governance by offering: 

1. The concept of ‘gender power’ is crucial 
to our understanding of leadership and 
governance; 

2. To build upon prior empirical research in 
sex and sex roles in order to move beyond 
into a richer coriceptual and explanatory 
realm; 

. To illustrate concrete ways to deploy the 
coucept of gender power in a spectrum 
of leadership and governance arenas, 
Asserting that “gender power exists as a 
central construct of the political world 
of governance,” the discussions aim 
at examining "gender power’ through 
explorations of leadership roles’. 


LeADERSHTP DiscouRSsE 


Leadership discourse has been a familiar 
theme in feminist literature® relating to public 
administration theory and practice. Qne ‘major 
contribution in this respect has come from 
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Carol Edlund, She has identified the significant 
concepts of women’ leadership style and how 
they are a “necessary element in the developing 
multi-versalist paradigin", To quote Edlund in 
this context: 

The [feminine leadership style] concept refers 
not to leadership by women, but rather to a 
leadership style that contrasts with the dominant 
masculine leadership style. The qualities of either 
style.can be possessed by both men and women; 
in addition, in individual instances the styles are 
likely to be mixed. The basic assumption here 
tsmen anc women, in order to be successful 
in bureaucratic organisations, have had to adopt 
the masculine style almost exclusively, one that 
is dysfunctional in the interconnected world of 
today. A feminine’ leadership style incorporating 
traits usually attributed to women offers more 
potential for management and problem-solving 
in the present efivironment than does the 
masculine style alone. 

Further on she suggests that: The traditional, 
bureaucratic model ‘of leadership by itself is not 
adequate because it fails to: meet the’needs of an 
enlightened workforce and to take ittto account 
the totality of the human psyche. A masculine 
leadership style with its emphasis on rational 

(head) thinking gives little value to the relevance 
of feminine (heart) thinking. A new reality is 
emerging in the public workplace in whith 
there seems to be an awakening to the human 
needs of workers. Employees yearn for a more 
caring, liveable work environment, 'They bélieve 
that Tove, family and labour can be integrated, 
Edlund’s work provides a very rich source of 
data for filling in characteristics of the feminine- 
based practical administrative alternative. She 
envisions.a worker “who relies on an ethic of 
self-development”"". 

The yolume edited by Bailey and Mayer 
(1992) carries a fascinating paper by Camilla 
Stivers entitled “A Wild Patience”: A. Feminist 
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View of Ameliorative Public Administration’. 
In fact, this anthology is a gold mine of really 
challenging and innovative papers on the 
‘feminization’ of Public Administration, 


Cork THINKING on ‘Equtry’ 


It is, of course, ‘equity feminism’ that has most 
often been taken to be the core of all feminism, 
It fits the familiar category of a political protest 
that is demanding justice through a material 
pay-off. ‘Other voice feminism’ is sometimes 
seen in this light as well, though more as a 
move to itcrease the influence of women 
than to gainithem specific economic or social 
benefits. The social principles that women are 
taken to represent—caring, inclusion, mutual 
communication and so on—are presented as 
preferable to the principles of social organisation 
that attach to the stereotype of men. 


Post-MopeERNIsT THINKING 


The third category of feminist thought might 
be called ‘post modernist or de-constructivist 
feminism’, This. category embraces the most 
heterodox, subtle and philosophically sophis- 
ticated ideas about human identity and social 
reality. This genre of thought is too variegated 
to suggest briefly with any accuracy, In gen- 
eral, though, its Erie is to demonstrate that 
the opposition that creates gender—nrale and 
female—is not grounded in any real or essential 
difference. The point is that the sexual distinc- 
tion is an artefact of human consciousness. This 
idea has a number of profound implications. The 
most general is that’ men and women, as actual 
people, are simply in a sense wearing a “uni- 
form” or playing a certain role at the level of 
social behaviour, one that reflects and expresses 
the requirements of the structure of mind that 
the human species is carrying av present. It is 
important to distinguish how this perspective is 
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different from other voice feminism, The other 
voice position is that men and women, either 
because of biology, social position and socializa- 
tion, or location in the archetypal structure of 
life, exhibit a different mind and behaviour, The 
deconstryctiomst argument, by contrast, is that 
the structural position of the woman is, where 
a certain function, essential to the operation of 
consciousness, is performed, This means that 
even were human beings to develop bodies that 
were completely indistinguishable from one 
another as genders.if consciousness, remains 
the same,“‘something” would still have to be in 
the positon of the woman to provide a venue 
through which the necessary function could be 
performed. 

‘This statement highlights the profundity: of 
this brand of feminist theorizing, If gender is 
implicated in the generic structure of contem- 
porary consciousness, it behoves us.to develop a 
more general understanding of rn these terms 
and explore its implications. Misunderstanding 
the function of gender could produce the most 
serious kinds of distortion and problents, per- 
haps even fatal ones, for social processes and in- 
stitutions, Furthermore, if the sexual distinction, 
characterized at the most fizndamental level, sis- 
mins our current pattern of consciousness, shifts 

- or changes in the social structures and processes 
that consciousness creates are intimately tied to 
it, In structural terms, our very mind and the 
world it makes are products of a dialectic that 
oscillates from the position of the woman. 

This characterization. of the outlines of a 
deconstructive feminism, eyen_as approximate 
as it is, reveals the exouc quality of this brand 
of thought, The full implications of the line of 
analysis it indicates are even more obscure. One 
thing is clear, however; To understand this form 
of feminism-in.conventional liberal terms, as just 
another protest movement thats secking to get 
something for itself, is a critical mistake. 


MascuLine IMAGERY 


Feminist scholars of public administration 
have uncovered and critiqued the dominance 
of culturally masculine imagery in public 
administration theory and practice. In particular, 
expertise, virtue, leadership and bureaucracy 
=the much lauded characteristics of public 
administration — are based on niale perspectives 
on the world: In Ferguson's critique ofbureaucracy 
for example, public administration discourse 
emphasizes the control and sabordinanon of 
employees by upper management, mirtori 
the control:and subordination of women by 
men throughout history. This emphasis of 
control and subordination leads lower: 
bureaucrats to resort to “feminization” as) 
means of coping with their secondary stat 
a’strategy that includes, deferring fo. sup 

and conveying favourable images.to them, Fre 
Stivers’s perspective, images of expertise, vi 
and leadership are not only, culturally, ma 
buralso-deliberately unfeminine in their ¢ 
construction. Expertise based on. sci 
pits objectivity against emotion, cultur; 
masculine autonomy against culturally f 
responsiveness, scientific authority against 
perspectives and professional expectatts 
against societal expectations (which, for wo 
revolve around family). Leadership is cultura 
masculine not only in objective terms (in 
leaders are men) but also in subjective 
(leaders should look male and pale), Publ 

is portrayed in decidedly culturally masc 
overtones, in terms of paternalistic guardia 
autonomous fame seekers, commanding hei 
{not heroines) and cinzens who have histories 
been identified as white and male, Duerst-L 
and Johnson suggest that public organisats 
may actually be more culturally masculine & 
other organisational types given the inflr 
of the “manly” Weberian bureaucracy 

its undervaluaton of the culturally fomi 
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Feminism and Public Administration 


Though the critique of public administration 
practice and theory is both well founded. and 
well-articulated, recent public administration 
scholarship. has become more mindful of 
gender, 


PA Tarory AND Feminism: A SumMinc Up 


As hinted earlier, unlike other social sciences, 
public administration theory has been a late 
comer in the otherwise burgeoning field of 
feminist thought. One has to refer again, in this 
context, to Camilla Stivers, whose contribution 
in this field 1s of seminal importance. To 
recapitulate, Suvers suggested “four current areas 
in public administration theory where feminist 
thought might be productively used’: 

e The question of administrative 
knowledge; 

The model of the ideal public servant; 
The nature of administrative discretion; 
and 

e The dimensions of the administrative 

state’, 

In her estimation, each of these issties might 
serve as the'focus of in-depth feminist treatment. 
In her earlier 1990 paper in Women and Politics, 
Stivers followed through this line of argument 
and made detailed’ observations on each issue 
separately. 

Almost in a similar vein Hutchinson and 
Mann wrote in @ recent paper!': “there is as 
yet no defining body of feminist theory in our 
field” They traced the lack of feminist theory to 
the historic exclusion of women from positions 
of power and to the liberal, narrow model of 
administration in public administration that 
reduces the potential for ongoing feminist praxis. 
As they have atgued, the liberal historic concern 
with equity has no doubt ledto many advances 
for women in public administration but it has 
restricted the creative development of a feminist 
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public administration theory. Their suggestion in 
response is that public administration scholars 
should! ‘develop a body of feminist theories as 
well as a distinctly feminist praxis to add, to 
the growing body of theoretical work in other 
disciplines’. 

Refreshingly enough, another paper by 
Patricia Shields"? invokes ‘Classical American 
Pragmatism’ as an untapped source (though 
already linked to feminist discourse) ‘that (in 
her view) can add and enrich PA feminist 
theory and praxis’. This line of thinking — to 
link PA theory to ‘pragmatisin’ — has found 
eloquent expression in Camilla Stivers'’s later 
work (earlier mentioned) Bureau Men, Settlement 
Women: Constructing Public Administration in the 
Progressive Era. 

Significantly, Karen Hult, in her well- 
researched paper on ‘Feminist Organisation 
Theories and Government Organisations’, has 
drawn attention to two complementary but 
analytically distinct concerns in recent feminist 
work on organisations; (a) the first one draws 
attention to the ‘disadvantages’ that women as 
a group confront in, organisations and (b) the 
other concern relates to the exploration of the 
‘diverse individual, organisational and societal 
factors that produce and reinforce women’s 
subordination to men in the work place’. Such 
research, in her view, spotlight the range of ways 
organisations ate “gendered”. The issue of “glass 
ceiling’, for instance, has been raised by many 
researchers. This relates to unwritten but actually 
followed policy in organisations whereby a 
‘ceiling’ is imposed limiting upward mobility 
of women employees. The term ‘glass’ stands 
for transparency as the limitation in regard to 
‘advancement’ is not immediately apparent and 
remains normally an. unwritten and unofficial 


policy. 
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The notion of gender as an explanatory and 
intermediary variable within the framework 
of public management has drawn considerable 
attention in recent times. With more and more 
women joining the public organisational work 
force, hard evidences of job performance and 
styles of functioning and behavioural. dispo- 
sitional changes need to be collected to. form 
definitive ideas about ‘gendered’ public organi- 
sanions. 

Nevertheless, there has been a significant 
research focus on contrasting the managerial 
behaviours and leadership traits of men 
and women. Research in this area has been 
conducted in many academic disciplines and 
tested in a variety of organisational contexts— 
like legislatures, state and other public sector 
agencies including law-enforcing agencies, local 
governments and so on. Despite arguments 
concerning the gendered nature of public 
organisations, consenstis on the differences 
between the genders playing their respective 
organisational roles remains somewhat elusive: 

‘There is now fairly substantial research litera- 
ture available (mostly: in the Western developed 
countries) pointing toward fundamental gender 
differences in organisational values, manage- 
ment styles, policy. preferences. and leadership 
strategies, The implied suggestion, therefore, is 
thar women offer notable emotional labour to 
an organisation, haye different motivations for 
work in the public sector and they are more 
democratic and are “less hierarchical and more 
participatory, interactional, flexible, consociation 
and multifaceted”, There is research evidence to 
prove that women are more likely to report us- 
ing an interactive style of management resulting 
in more effective training/coaching, deyelop- 
ment and interpersonal communication. Stiv- 
ers!” (2002) has been prophetic in suggesting 
that the “images of professional expertise, man- 
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agement, leadership and public virtue that mark 
justifications of administrative power contain 
dilemmas of gender.” Research evidence points 
toward women’s leadership styles differing from 
men’s; and at the same time both genders learn- 
ing from each other. Studies on leadership style 
séem to stiggest that significant differences exist 
in regard to the tendency to lead democratically 
or autocratically, with female administrators. 
Also, significant differences have been observed 
between the genders with respect to emotional 
intelligence. The other oft-applied conceptual 
model is that of ‘representative bureaucracy” 
which is explained below. 


REPRESENTATIVE BUREAUCRACY 


Women's Bierce in public organisations on. 
some ‘quota’ basis is often advocated on the 
notion of a ‘representative bureaucracy’ which 
was first articulated by Donald Kingsley in 
1944. Kingsley coined the term “representative 
bureaucracy” in response to what he observed 
in the British civil service during World War 
I. He argued that the British civil service was 
effective in implementing the policies of the 
political party in power because they both 
shared a middle-class economic orientation. 
This common economic background, Ki 
argued, led to shared values and norms 
such similarities made it more likely. that those 
working in bureaucracy would naturally 
with and implement, the ideas of those 

in elected offices'®, 

Formal recruitment of women emp! 
‘on the basis of ‘representative bureaucracy’ 
however to’ be linked to performance or 
produced in civil service through this system,’ 
other words, it has to be empirically proved. 
just passive or formal representation of a 
of the population — women — leads to 
outcomes more in line with their specific 


or 
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and preferences. Despite substantial research 
examining ifand how gender differences are seen 
and manifested, research linking the management 
strategies of male and female administrators to 
organisational outcomes is more limited and 
inconclusive. Available research literature on 
‘gender’ in public administration does)seem 
to suggest that gender matters with respect to 
leaders’ behaviour and organisational outcomes, 
albeit in varying ways. However, more research 
(particularly in the context of the developing 
countries) linking gender and outcomes is 
needed to connect and further delineate the 
broad findings about gender to the conceptual 
and empirical research in public management, 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The critique of public administration practice 
and theory from the ‘gender’ perspective is both 
well founded and well- articulated and it is 
indeed heartening to note that recent public 
administration scholarship has become more 
mindful of the role of ‘gender’. Modern public 
organisations are becoming more complex 
knowledge-users and employers of multi-skilled 
personnel due to the formal accommodation 
of women and minorities, This is bound to 
be reflected in their personnel composition in 
terms of greater degree of diversity in skills and 
knowledge, cultural values, abilities and attitudes 
and leadership styles. Literature analyzing the 
contributions of women to effective functioning 
of the organisation recognizes gender-based 
behavioural differences among men and 
women. Women are often considered to be 
“nurturing, interactive, intuitive, sharing and 
more personalized in their dealings with their 
fellow employees and organisational public 
(customers)..”"° There is urgent need, therefore, 
for a careful analysis of these qualities in the 
interest of their effective utilization in the 


contemporary public sector organisations, By 
promoting integration, diversity and cultural 
and behavioural pluralities public organisations 
can enhance the quality of human resources 
and, through this, in all probability, public 
organisational productivity. 
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Disaster Management 


very year disasters like earthquakes, 
FE tsunami and floods suddenly strike many 

parts of the globe and often take the lives 
of people and livestock and cause damage to 
property and crops in the affected areas. Disaster 
mitigation in all its aspects has, therefore, assumed 
a major public policy and management concern 
today all over the globe, Large scale disasters 
tend to wash away the hard earned gains of 
‘development’ of the developing countries that 
are struggling hard to bring about speedy socio- 
economic ‘development’ of the masses steeped 
in poverty, ill health and malnutrition. 


DeveLovine Countries 


Whatis particularly worrying is that during the 
last quarter century (1980-2004), over 95% of 
natural disaster deaths occurred in developing 
countries and their direct economic losses 
averaged US$54 billion per annum!; Speedy 
economic development is of paramount 
importance for the developing countries. Yet, 
a single watural disaster like tsunami can stunt 
their economic growth for many years due to 
lost production, damaged infrastructure and the 
diversion of scarce development resources for 
recovery efforts. 

To start with, we may refer to the almost 
regular annual visitations of different kinds of 
‘disaster’ in India. On account of the unique geo- 
climatic conditions, India has been traditionally 
vulnerable to natural disasters. Floods, droughts, 


cyclones, earthquakes and landslides have been 
recurrent phenomena inthe Indian subcontinent. 
In India, about 60% of the landmass.is prone 
to earthquakes of various intensities; over 40 
million hectares is prone to floods; about 8% 
of the total area is prone to cyclones and 68% 
of the area is susceptible to drought. In the 
decade 199022000, an average of about 4344 
people Jost their lives and about 30 million 
people were affected by disasters every year. The 
loss in terms of private, community and public 
assets has been astronomucal. These introductory 
observations speak’ Volumes about:the need for 
disaster management as an integral part of a 
country’s overall national plan-exercise* 


Derininc Disaster MANAGEMENT (DM) 


For public administration in any country 
— especially in the developing countries — 
managing or coping with disaster — poses the 
biggest. challenge for public policy planning 
and. overall public management, Hence, today 
‘disaster management’ 4s steadily emerging as a 
sort of distinct discipline demanding. multiple 
skills of management — political, administrauve, 
economic, financial, social and behavioural. 
DM:A Special Type of Public Administration 
As a special kind of public administration, DM's 
unique characteristics can be identified as un- 


der 
(1) As earlier mentioned, it is a multi- 
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skilled job requiring inputs from various 
disciplines and departments. 
Procedurally, it has to be innovative te- 
quiring conventional rules-modification, 
as unprecedented job requirements often 
call for imaginative and creative improv- 
isations, ! 
Structurally, DM has to mobilize 
all possible resources which impel 
evolving a new multi-functional 
organisation drawing ona diverse array 
of departmental people and resources. 
Because of the blurring of line of 
government and non-government 
organisations, the traditignal public- 
private dichotomy vanishes-in DM. 
‘Coordination’ which is supposed to be 
the heart of public administration has to 
be carefully modulated taking everybody 
on board. 
‘Hierarchy’ and ‘authority’ — the staples 
of humdrum public administration — 
have to be replaced by persuasion and. 
camaraderie. 
DM‘ other peculiarity is its multi-level 
character, as it has to rely on all the 
levels — central, state andslocal, Even 
international agencies like the Red 
Cross and others get involved in large 
scale disaster management. 
Above all, in the process of actually run= 
hing a DM, ‘public interest’ takes a new 
meaning; a new kind of humanitarianism 
informs the entire management process 
Disaster management, simply stated, is the art 
and science of managing disasters. It consists .in 
addressing an event — usually a natural hazard 
like an earthquake, cyclonic storm, landslides 
etc. — that has the potential to seriously disrupt 
the social fabric of the community. Disaster 
management involves a whole-of-government 
approach to using community resources to 


fight the effects of an event and assumes the 
community will be self-sufficient for periods 
of time until the situation can be stabilized. It 
may not be possible to completely counteract 
the damage. Yet, it is possible to substantially 
minimize the risks through early warning, 
provide developmental plans for recuperation 
from the disaster, generate communication and 
medical resources and aid in rehabilitation and 
post-disaster reconstruction. 

‘Today, DM is considered much mo 
broadly. It is more than just response and relief, 
i.e. it assumes a more proactive approach: It 
a systematic process and is based on the key 
management principles of planning, organising and 
leading which includes coordinating and controlling. 
DM aims to redtice the negative impact or 
consequences of adverse events: Disasters cannot 
always be prevented but the adverse effects 
can be minimized. DM is a system with many 
components. 


Tyees OF Disasters 


Disasters are often classified according to 
their: (i) causes — natural vs. human and (ii) 
speed of onset — sudden vs. slow, While the 
first type, such as a massive flood disaster oF 
an earthquake, is well-known, the second, like 
for instance, ‘drought’ has deeper implications 
for development planning. Drought is called 
‘creping disaster’ as, due to lack of rains or 
erratic and woefully inadequate rains, the distress 
unfolds gradually and slowly 
1, Natural Disasters: These types of disaster 
naturally occur in proximity to and pose 
a threat to, people, structures or economig 
assets. They are caused by biologi 
geological, seismic, hydrological, 
meteorological conditions or processes 
the natural environment (¢g., cyclo 
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earthquakes, tsunami, floods, landslides and 
voleanic eruptions). 

2. Human-Made Disasters: These are disas- 
ters or emergency situations of which the 
principal, direct causes are identifiable hu- 
man actions, deliberate or otherwise. Apart 
from “technological disasters” this mainly 
involves situations in which civilian popu- 
lations suffer casualties, losses of property, 
basic services and means of livelihood as a 
result of war, civil strife or other conflicts, 
or policy implementition. In many cases, 
people are forced to leave their homes, 
giving rise to congregations of refugees 
or externally and/or internally displaced 
persons as a result of civil strife, an airplane 
erash, a major fire, oil spill, epidemic, ter- 
rorism, etc. 

Impacts: Disasters usually have serious 
impacts on community life. Some of these can 
be identified as under: 

e Infrastructure damage 
@ Telecommunication loss 
e Flooding 
e Landslides 
@ Power disruption 
e Health and water problems 
e Agricultural damage in all its aspects like 

crop, cattle loss etc. 

@ Loss/damage to housing 

e Damage to inland and’ coastal 
environments 

¢ Disruption of standard of living, lifestyle, 
etc. 


Nesp ror SustAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


As distinguished from proactive and long term 
sustainable development, earlier approaches to 
disaster management had usually been reactive 
and basically “relief” oriented. Contrastingly, one 
of the strongest links with development today is 


the planned promotion of sustainable livelihoods 
and their protection and speedy recovery dur- 
ing disasters and emergencies. Where this goal 
is achieved, the affected people have a greater 
capacity to deal with: disasters and their recovery 
is more rapid and long lasting. In a develop- 
ment oriented disaster management approach, 
developmental considerations are strongly rep- 
resented in the ‘mitigation’ and ‘preparedness’ 
phases. of the disaster management cycle. The 
components of DM are now discussed below 
in seriatim. 


A. MITIGATION 


Mitigation activities actually eliminate or reduce 
the probability of disaster occurrence, or reduce 
the effects of unavoidable disasters. Mitigation 
measures include building codes; vulnerability 
analyses updates; zoning and land use manage- 
ment; building use regulations and safety codes; 
preventive health care and public education. 
Mitigation will depend on the incorporation 
of appropriate measures in national and region- 
al development planning: Its effectiveness will 
also depend on the availability of information 
on hazards, emergency risks and the counter- 
measures to be taken. The mitigation phase and 
indeed the whole disaster management cycle, 
includes the shaping of public policies and plans 
that either modify the causes of disasters or 
mitigate their effects on people, property and 
infrastructure. 


B. PREPAREDNESS 


The goal of emergency preparedness programs 
is to achieve a satisfactory level of readiness to 
respond to any emergency situation, through 
programs that strengthen the technical 
and managerial capacity of governments, 
organisations and communities. These measures 
can be deseribed as logistical readiness to 
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deal with disasters and can be enhanced by 
having response mechanisms and procedures, 
rehearsals, developing long-term and short-term 
strategies, public education and building early 
warning systems. Preparedness can also take 
the form: of ¢hsuring that strategic reserves of 
food, equipment, water, medicines and other 
essentials aré maintained in cases of national or 
local catastrophes. 

During the preparedness phase, governments, 
otganisations and individuals develop plans 
to save lives, minimize disaster damage 
and enhance disaster response operations. 
Preparedness sneasures include plans; emergency 
exercises/training; warning systems; emergency 
communications systems; evacuations plans 
and training; resource inventories, emergency 
personnel/contact lists; mutual aid agreements 
and public. information/education. As with 
mitigations efforts, preparedness actions depend 
on the incorporation of appropriate measures 
in national and regional development plans. 
In addition, their effectiveness depends on the 
availability of information on hazards, emergency 
risks and the countermeasures to be taken and 
on the degree to which government agencies, 
non-governmental orgamisations and the general 
public are able co make use of this information, 


C, uEsPONSE 


| Humanitarian Action 

During a disaster, humanitarian agencies such as 
Red Cross, Ramakrishna Mission, CARE. ete. 
are often called upon to deal with immediate 
response and recovery. To: be able to respond 
effectively, these agencies must have experienced 
leaders, trained personnel, adequate transport and 
logistic support, appropriate communications 
and guidelines for working in emergencies. 
If the necessary preparations have not been 
made, the humanitarian agencies will not 
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be able to. meet the immediate needs of the 
disaster affected people. They, however, have. 
necessarily to finction in a concerted. sanner, 
usually under the coordinating umbrella of 
some government agency like the District or 
Subdivision Administranon. 


2. Proper Response 


The aim of emergency response 15 to. provide 
immediate assistance to maintain life, improve 
health. and support the morale of the affected 
population, Such assistance may range from 
providing specific but limited aid, such as 
assisting refugees with transport, temporary 
shelter and food, to-establishing semi-permanent 
settlement in camps and other locations, It 
also may inyolve. initial, repairs, to damaged 
infrastructure. The focus in the response phase 
ison meeting the basic needs of the people until 
more permanent and sustainable solutions can 
be found. Humanitarian organisations are often 
strongly present in this, phase of the disaster 
management cycle, 


D. Recovery 

As the emergency is brought under control, the 
affected population is capable of undertaking # 
growing number of activities auned at restoring 
their lives and the infrastructure that supports 
thetn. The aint of the recovery phase 1s ro restore 
the affected area to its previous state. Iv differs 
from the response phase in its. focus; recovery 
efforts are concerned with issues and decisions 
that must be made after immediate needs 
are addressed. Recovery efforts are primarily 
concerned with actions that involve rebuilding 
destroyed property, re-employment and the 
repair of other essential infrastructure, There 
is no distinct point-at- which immediate. relief 
changes into recovery and then into long-term 
sustainable development. There will be many 
opportunities during the recovery period to 
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enhance prevention and increase preparedness, 
thus reducing vulnerability. Ideally, there 
should bea smooth transition from recovery 
to on-going development. Recovery activities 
continue unl all systems return te notmal or 
better. Recovery nicasures, both short and long 
term, include returning vital life-support systems 
to minimum operating standards; temporary 
housing; public information; health: and safety 
education; reconstruction; counselling programs 
and economic impact studies. Information 
resources and services include data collection 
related-to rebuilding and documentation of 
lessons learned. 

The main aim of disaster management ts 
to reduce, or avoid the potential losses from 
hazards, assure prompt and appropniate assistance 
to. victims, of disaster and achieve rapid and 
effective recovery. The disaster management 
cycle illustrates the ongoing process by which 
governments, businesses and civil society plan 
for and reduce the impact of disasters, react 
during and immediately following a disaster and 
take steps to recover after a disaster has occurred. 
Appropriate actions at all points in the cycle lead 
to greater preparedness, better warnings, reduced 
vulnerability or the prevention of disasters during 
the next iteration of the cycle. The complete 
disaster management cycle includes the shaping 
of public policies and plans that either modify 
the causes of disasters or mitigate their effects 
on people, property and infrastructure. The 
mitigation and preparediess phases occur as 
disaster management improvements are made in 
anticipation of 4 disaster event. Developmental 
considerations play a key role in contributing to 
the mitigation and preparation of a. community 
to effectively confront a disaster. As'a disaster 
occurs, disaster management actors, in particular 
humanitarian organisations becore involved in 
the immediate response and long-ternt recovery 
phases. The four disaster management phases — 


Mitigation preparedness, response and recovery 
as earlier explained — do not always, or even 
generally, occur in isolation or in this precise 
order. Often phases of the cycle overlap’ and 
the length of each phase greatly depends on the 
severity of the disaster 


Eanty WakNING System 


In recent years the continuity feature of 
emergency management has resulted: in 2 new 
concept — Emergency Management Information 
System (EMIS). EMIS 1s aimed at supporting the 
emergency management process by providing 
an infrastructure that integrates emengenvy plans 
av all levels of government and non-government 
involvement and by utilizing the management of 
all related resources (including human and other 
resources) for all four phases of emergencies. 
In this connection, the importance of ‘carly 
warning system” needs special mention, With 
improved technologies developed over the years, 
early warning systems have been extremely 
Hielpfal in many situations. Desktop systems 
and computer communications emerged ‘as a 
technology for linking emergency professionals 
on a global basis inthe eighties. With the 
1990s, coniputer equipment became more 
powerful and is now an essential comyponent 
of disaster operations worldwide. Today Earth 
Observation satellites provide basic support in 
pre-disaster preparedness programs: in-disaster 
response, monitoring activities and post-disaster 
reconstruction. 

In the United States of America, the ational 
nodal agency in’charge of disaster management 
is the’ Federal Fmergency Management Agency 
or FEMA as‘it is called. Two main components 
ofthe strategy formulated by FEMA are (a) to 
increase: public awareness of natural hazard tisk 
and (b) to’ significantly reduce the risk of loss 
of life, injury, economic cost and destruction 
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of natural and cultural resources due to natural 
disasters. 
Five key olements of the overall strategy are: 
* Hazard identification and risk assessment, 
* Applied research and technology transfer, 
* Public awareness, training and education, 
* Incentives and resources 
* Leadership and coordination. 


Disaster Risk Reduction 
There are three requirements for disaster risk 
reduction strategies: 
* They necd to be mainstreamed. into 
development planning; 
* They must be multi-sector 
* They must invest in ecosystem 
management, 


INTEGRATED EcosysTeM Approacu 


In this context, special mention needs to be made 
of the “ecosystem approach’ to disaster planning 
and management. From the sustainability 
point of view, ecosystems matter to disaster 
risk reduction and they can be managed to 
reduce disaster risk more effectively, Ecosystems 
provide valuable protective services, including 
barriers such as mangrove forests and coastal 
wetlands. Better management of ecosystems 
can) assist disaster-ridden societies in alleviating 
poverty and achieving economic growth. Taking 
ecosystem management into account in disaster 
preparedness and post-disaster situations can 
decrease the vulnerability of people’s lives and 
livelihoods, 

It is now generally agreed that a more 
effective integrated ‘ecosystem approach’ is 
needed to reduce the impacts of the disasters. 
Hence, currently what is being proposed is an 
approach that integrates ecosystem management, 
development planning and risk reduction 
strategies to reduce disaster impacts and improve 


both livelihoods and biodiversity outcomes. 
Ecosystem management can contribute to more 
effective reduction of disaster risk in two major 
ways. 
* Well-managed ecosystems can mitigate 

the impact of most natural hazards, such 
as landslides, hurricanes and cyclones. 
In addition, productive ecosystems can 
support sustainable income-generating 
activities and are important assets ‘for 
people and communities in the aftermath 
of a disaster, 
For ecosystems to make these contributions, 
itis essential that they be factored into relief 
and rebuilding efforts in the post-disaster 
response phase. Not taking care of critical 
ecosystems after a major disaster can cause 
significant economic and environmental 
losses and impose hardships on already 
vulnerable communities. 

The environmental sector needs to’ act 
in conjunction with the humanitarian and 
emergency sectors to make real changes 
in how they prepare for and manage future 
natural disasters. Natural disasters are increasing 
in number and intensity and taking a terrible 
toll in human lives and social aid economic 
infrastructure. Most disasters are exacerbated by 
poor development planning and human-caused 
vulnerability. They also severely compromise 
poverty alleviation goals. ; 

More effective and comprehensive disaster 
risk reduction strategies are needed that 
decrease people's vulnerability to the impacts 
of natural disasters, A comprehensive approach 
to disaster risk reduction should include several 
components: 

* Integrating risk reduction into ecosystem 

management and development planning; 

* Post-disaster strategies that focus on 

community livelihood recovery while 
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mimmizing damage to the ecosystems that 
are essential for livelihood security; 

* An emphasis on ccosystems as patural 

barriers; 

* Community preparedness, 

Integrating disaster risk reduction can occur 
only if people and organisations in various sectors 
make a collaborative effort. What is needed is an 
integrated effort by emergency, humanitarian 
and environmental agencies. 

Environmental issues might not be the main 
focus during a disaster; yet, it is now. being 
increasingly realized that environmental concerns 
— along with poor governance of natural 
resources — are part of the underlying causes of 
many, if not most, humanitarian crises. The aim 
should thus be to integrate basie environmental 
issues into the operations of emergency response 
agencies and to provide basic environmental 
training to relief and reconstruction sta. This 
will facilitate the accelerated implementation 
of key environmental provisions in post-disaster 
situations. For example, rapid environmental 
assessments could have helped to reduce the 
environmental impacts — such as oozing, water 
contamination and human-animal contacts. 


Liveinoop PLANNING 


Reconstructing livelihoods, while traditionally the 
domain of development planning, also depends 
on enyironniental factors, including post-disaster 
waste management and mitigation using natural 
and articifial barriers, These activities need to be 
coordinated with land-use decisions. Reducing 
the impact of future disasters involves mapping 
hazards (using ecosystems to buffer these risks), 
enforcing zoning regulations and building 
capacity. Ecosystem management, development 
planning and disaster risk management need to 
be integrated and institutionalized at regional, 
national and local levels in order to have a real 
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on-the-ground impact in reducing the risk of 
natural disasters. 

At least ve important reasons may be advanced 
in defence of the need for integration of 
ecosystems and long-term livelihoods concerns 
with disaster risk reduction: 

1. It can decrease vulnerability to natural 
disasters, There is mounting evidence that 
climate change is increasing the frequency 
of extreme hydro-meteorological events 
such as heat and cold waves, tropical 
hurricanes, windstorms, oozing and 
mudslides. Serious human consequences 
are escalating due to the greater number 
of people in high-risk areas such as flood 
plains, coastal areas, small islands and steep 
slopes. 

2. Natural disasters haye a high cost. They 
have a negative impact on economic 
growth and disproportionately affect the 
poor. They have a disproportionately high 
impact on less developed countries and 
poor populations, impeding progress toward 
achieving Millennium Development Goals, 
or for that matter, the country’s national 
development goals. 

3..Ie costs less to prevent disasters than it 
does to the damage they cause, Preventing 
loss is significantly less expensive than 
reconstituting livelihoods and prevention 
measures need to be mainstreamed into 
disaster risk reduction. Such measures 
include investing in ecosystems such as sand 
dunes, mangrove belts, coral reefs, wetlands 
conservation and use of forested slopes 
as barriers. Community preparedness and 
reducing population vulnerability through 
development planning are also important 
in this context. 

4. At-risk populations depend on ecosystem 
services for their livelihoods, The poor 
are more vulnerable to natural disasters; 
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they depend’ on environmental resources 
for protection and livelihoods. Therefore, 
investing if natural barriers and 
mainstreaming disaster risk aiid ecosystem 
management in development planning is 
likely to make @ major contribution to the 
goal of achieving sustainable livelihoods 
for the poor, 

. Disasters can affect biodiversity through 
the spread of invasive species, mass species 
mortality and loss of habitat. Poorly planned 
post-disaster response and reconstruction 
work often do more damage to biodiversity 
than the disaster itself. This'in turtt threatens 
the ecosystem services — including food, 
medicinal plants and animals, clean water, 
air and buffers from extreme natural events 
— that are critical to people’s livelihoods. 


DEVELOPMENT AND DIsAsTER 


The upshot of what has been stated above is 
that disaster mitigation should not be looked 
at as an ad hoc stand-alone affair; it needs 
to be integrated’ with national development 
planning within the framework of a longer term 
overall development vision. As India’s 10th Plan 
document clearly laid down’: 

“Five Year Plan documents have, historically, 
not included consideration of issues relating 
to the management and mitigation of natural 
disasters. he traditional peréeption has 
been limited to the idea of “calamity relief”, 
which is sten essentially as a/ion-plan item 
of expenditure. However, the inpact of mayor 
disasters cannot be mitigated by the provision 
of immediate relief alone, which is the primary 
focus of calamity relief efforts. Disasters. can 
have devastating effects on the economy; they 
cause huge homan and econdmic losses and 
can significantly set back development efforts 
of 4 region or a State. Two recent disasters, the 


Orissa Cyclone and the Gujarat Earthquake, are 
cases in point. With the kind of economic losses 
and developmental setbacks that the country has 
been suffering year after year, the development 
process needs to be sensitive towards disaster 
prevention and miingation aspects. There is thus 
need to look at disasters from a development 
perspective as well.” 


INTERNATIONAL RESPONSE 


There has in recent times been a universal 
recognition of the need for international efforts 
to study, disseminate useful information and to 
develop internationally accepted standards of 
disaster reduction and mitigation efforts. In is 
acknowledged that disaster loss ison the rise 
with grave consequences for the survival, dignity 
and livelihood of individuals,’ particularly the 
poor and hard-won development gains of the 
‘developing countries”. Against this background, 
disaster risk is increasingly being recognized asa 
imatter of global concern. Its impact and actions 
in one region, can ‘have an impact on risks in 
another and vice versa. The entire globe today 
is confronted with increasing vulnerabilities 
related to changing demographics, technological 
and socio-economic conditions and unplanned 
urbanization, unplanned development 
within high-risk zones, underdevelopm 
environmental degradation, climate va 
climate change, geological hazards, compacta 
for scarce resources and thie iinpact of epidem 
such as HIV/AIDS. All these point to a firtu 
Where disasters Could) increasingly threaten’ the 
world’s économy, its population and particul: 
the sustainable development of devel pin 
countries. All over the globe, on average, itt 
than 200 million’ people have been’ affes 
every year by disasters'‘in the past two de 
Disaster risk arises when hazards interact 
physical, social, ‘economic und environment: 
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* wulnerabilities, Sivenss. of hnysro-metsanplogical 
origin constitute the large majority of 
disasters. Despite the growing understanding 
and acceptance of the importance of disaster 
risk reduction and increased disaster response 
capacities, disasters and in particular the 
management and reduction of risk continue 
to pose a global challenge. In this context, the 
recently concluded international conference, 
widely known as the Hyogo Conference, 
deserves special mention. 


Tur HyoGo Conrerence* 


The World Conference on Disaster Reduction 
was held from 18 to 22 January 2005 in Kobe, 
Hyogo, Japan and adopted what is widely 
known as the H Framework for Action 
(HFA) 2005-2015, The Conference provided a 
unique opportunity to promote a strategic and 
systematic approach to reducing vulnerabilities' 
and risks to hazards, It underscored the need for 
and identified ways of building the resilience of 
nations and communities to disasters. 

The HFA identified specific gaps and 
challenges in the following five. main areas: 

(a) Governance; organisational, legal and 
policy frameworks; 

(vb) Risk identification, assessment, 

monitoring and early warning; 
(c) Knowledge management 
education; 
(d) Reducing underlying risk factors; 
(e) Preparedness for effectve response and 
recovery. 

These are the key areas for developing a 
relevant framework for action for the decade 
2005-2015. The World Conference resolved to 
pursue the following expected outcome for the 
next 1() years: 

‘The substantial reduction of disaster 
losses, in lives and in the social, economic 


and 


and environmental assets of communities and 
countries’ + 

Tt was further resolved to adopt the following 
strategic goals to attain the expected outcomes: 

(a) The more effective integration of dis- 

aster risk considerations into sustain- 
able development policies, planning and 
programming at all levels, with a special 
emphasis on disaster prevention, miti- 
gation, preparedness and vulnerability 
reduction; 

The development and strengthening of 
institutions, mechanisms and capacities at 
all levels, in particular at the community 
level, that can systematically contribute 
to building resilience’ to hazards; 

(c) The systematic incorporation of risk 
reduction approaches into the design 
and implementation of emergency 
preparedness, response and recovery 
programmes in the reconstruction of 
affected communities, 

It was enjoined that in their approach 
to disaster risk reduction, states, regional, 
international organisations and other actors 
concerned should take into consideration the 
key activities listed under each of the following 
five priorities and should implement them, as 
appropriate, to their own circumstances and 
capacities: 

1. Ensure that disaster risk reduction is a 
national and a local priority with a strong 
institutional basis for implementation. 
Identify, assess and monitor disaster risks 
and enhance early warning. 

Use knowledge, innovation and education 

to build a culture of safety and resilience 

at all levels. 

Reduce the underlying risk factors, 

. Strengthen disaster preparedness for 
effective response at all levels. 

As earlier stated, the starting point for reducing 
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disaster risk and for promoting a culture of disaster risk reduction at all levels and develop 
disaster resilience lies in the knowledge of the capacity-building plans and programmes for 
hazards and the physical, social, cconomic and meeting ongoing and future requirements. 
environmental vulnerabilities to disasters that Allocate resources for the development 
most societies face and of the ways in which and the implementation of disaster risk 
hazards and vulnerabilities are changing in the management policies, programmes, laws and 
short and long term, followed by action taken regulations on disaster risk reduction in all 
on the basis of that knowledge. Key Activities relevant sectors and authorities at all levels 
identified in this Connection are: of administrative and budgets on the basis of 

clearly prioritized actions. 
(g) Governments should demonstrate the strong 
frameworks political determination required to promote 
(a) Support the creation and strengthening of and integrate disaster risk reduction into 

national integrated disaster risk reduction development progranuning. 

mechanisms, such as multi-sector national 

platforms, with designated responsibilities C- Commtmity participation 

at the national through to the local levels (h) Promote community participation in disaster 


A. National institutional and legislative 


to facilitate coordination across sectors. 
National platforms should also facilitate 
coordination across sectors, including broad 


based dialogue at national and regional levels 
for promoting awareness among the relevant 
sectors, 


(b) Integrate risk reduction, as appropriate, into 


development policies and planning at all 
levels of government, including in poverty 
reduction strategies and sectors and multi 
sector policies and plans. 


(c) Adopt, or modity where necessary, legislation 


to support disaster risk reduction, including 
regulations and mechanisms that encourage 
compliance and that promote incentives for 
undertaking risk reduction and mingation 
acuvities. 


(d) Recognize the importance and specificity 


of local risk patterns and trends, decentralize 
responsibilities and resources for disaster risk 
reduction to relevant sub-national or local 
authorities. 


tisk reduction through the adoption of 
specific polities, promotion of networking, 
strategic management of volunteer resotitces. 
attribution of roles, responsibilities, delegation 
and provision of the necessary authority and 
resources, 

Today, the HFA Declaration — an extremely 
useful, detailed and informative document — 
remains as some kind of a Bible for all nations, 
regional, local communities and agencies dealing: 
with the different and coniplex issues involved 
in ‘disaster management planning’. Also, to 
note carefully, the most important internation: 
organisation today is the United Nations Inte 
Agency Secretariat of the International Strategy 
for Disaster Reduction (UN/ISDR) which » 
located in Geneva. 


Disasver INSURANCE 


Problems: In this context, the issue of * - 
insurance’ assumes considerable significane 
It needs to be remembered, however, ‘thi 


B. Resources disaster insurance is distinct from other forms 
(ce) Assess existing human resource capacities for insurance for the following reasons: 
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1. Disaster risks are difficult to estimate; 

2. Disasters can, affect large portions, of the 
population or risk pool at the same time; 

3, Informal. safety nets. (family and. friends) 
tend to break. down during disasters; 

4, Disasters. cause multiple losses 
simultaneously to life, health and property 
(covariant risk). 

As has been rightly pointed out, ‘disaster 
insurance’ should not be thought of as a stand- 
alone measure; rather it should be looked at 
as an integral part of an mtegrated ‘disaster 
management’ plan. “Insurance instruments:are 
only one of many options in managing risks 
of natural hazards. The fitst'and arguably the 
highest priority in ‘risk managemetit; is to 
tvest In preventing or tnitiguting human and 
écononne losses. Disaster prevention’ can" take 
many forms: reducing expostire to risks, (e.g., 
land-use planning); reducing vulnerability (eg, 
retrofitting, in earthquake prone zones, high- 
tisk buildings); or creating institutions for better 
Tesponse (c.g., emergency planning). The residual 
risk can then be managed with insurance and 
other risk-financing strateyies for the purpose of 
providing timely relief and assuring an effective 
recovery. Disaster risk management thus consists 
of risk reduction and risk coping?” 

Nature of Insurance: Technically, disaster 
insurance is a monetary agreement between an 
insurance company and an affected individual, 
entitling the individual to compensation. for 
losses incurred during disasters, A few common 
examples include natural disaster insurance, 
earthquake insurance and tsunami insurance 
and so.on and so forth, When affected by large- 
scale disasters, such as floods, people can benefit 
greatly from haying natural disaster insurance. 
These policies cover flood insurance, emergency 
insurance, tsunami insurance and insurance on 
the risks associated with storms. This type of 


insurances is also known as “catastrophe risk 
insurance,” 

In this connection, special reference needs 
to. be made of the role.and efforts of the 
US Federal Government's Disaster Agency 
= the FEMA. The Standard Flood Insurance 
Policy (SFIP) for home owners. in earthquake 
and flood-prone areas, issued by. the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), 
specifies the terms and conditions of the 
agreement of insurance between FEMA as the 
Insurer and the Named Insurers, The ‘named 
Insurers’ in participaung communities include 
owners, renters, builders of buildings that are 
in, the course of construction, condominium 
associations, owners of residential condominium 
units and mortgagees/trustees (applicable for 
building coverage only)’, Kunreuther, in his paper 
just cited has evaluated alternative measures for 
mitigating losses to residential structures from 
natural disasters, He has discussed four extreme 
cost-bearing approaches (in the US context) 
to, cover losses from natural disasters: (i) total 
federal responsibility, (ii) self-insurance by the 
homeowner, (iii) required insurance protection, 
(iv) land use restrictions and building codes. 
Also, he has suggested a plan for mitigating 
future losses based on comprehensive disaster 
insurance coupled with land use measures and 
building codes regulations, In this connection, 
two critical questions are whether disaster 
insurance should be voluntary or compulsory 
and to what extent higher level governments 
need to subsidise insurance plans, In the 
context of the developing countries, in view 
of widespread poverty and inequality, the 
governments and public authorities at all levels 
have necessarily to play a more proactive and 
direct role to formulate, implement and finance 
disaster mitigation plans with, of coutse, active 
local community support . 

Overall, natural disaster insurafice may 
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cover human beings, cattle, residential property, 
movable property, industrial risks and other risks 
ofa similar nature, Situations in which it may be 
beneficial to have disaster health insurance may 
arise during riot, strike and malicious damage. 
In applicable cases, it covers earthquakes and 
allied perils. 

Disaster Health Insurance is applicable in the 
cases-of community perils such as plague, cholera 
and contagious perils such as Swine or Bird flu. 
The monetary compensation levels in the case 
of both disaster health insurance and natural 
disaster insurance like earthquake insurance 
and tsunami insurance are usually high. It is 
advisable for people living in catastrophe-prone 
areas to take out a natural disaster insurance 
policy in order to be compensated in tmes of 
emergency. 

Because of many technical aspects associated 
with disaster loss assessment, initially at least, the 
private sector companies might be reluctant to 
venture out in the area of ‘disaster insurance’. 
It is expected that because of non-experience, 
at the beginning, poorer people may not want 
to trust the Insurance companies and pay the 
premium (which may be high and beyond 
their means) for disaster Insurance. Therefore, 
an imaginative public awareness programme 
needs to be mounted initially to convince 
the people, particularly the poor, about the 
costs and benefits of disaster insurance. Also, 

<cnment subsidy will be needed to keep the 
premium low and within the reach of poorer 
people. Even ‘community disaster insurance’ 
for a large community group may be planned 
initially to make the people insurance-oriented 
through propagation of a kind of new culture 
dissemination programme. 

Insurance markets in the majority of 
developing countries are undeveloped and 
coverage for natural disasters is extremely limited. 
Where hazard coverage exists, it is usually limited 


to major industrial and commercial properties 
and some wealthier households. The demand for 
risk transfer instruments in emerging markets 
is often constrained by market gaps, lack of 
regulatory frameworks, lacking data on disaster 
risk, a lack of a culture of risk financing and 
the reluctance of large reinsurance market 
players to invest in the development of small 
risk markets. With little to no access to formal 
insurance mechanisms for disasters, the poor 
are forced to self insure, depleting their savings 
when disaster strikes. Other consumption- 
smoothing strategies include taking emergency 
loans from: microcredit instituuons or money 
lendets.and relying on family or community 
support. Community support measures may 
break down. in times of disaster, as entire 
communities are affected at once, Without 
adequate coping strategies, poor households ate 
locked into the poverty cycle, taking out high- 
interest loans or defaulting on existing loans, 
selling assets and livestock, or engaging in low 
risk, low-yield farming to lessen their exposure 
to extreme events. Reliance on gover 

or donor assistance is often inadequate, as ths 
support can be ad hoc, poorly targeted 
slow in disbursing. Moreover, disaster as 

can discourage governments and indivi 
from taking advantage of the high returns ¢ 
preventive action. 


Role of Microinsurance® 

The use of micro insurance to indemnify agai 
losses caused by severe or catastrophic nat 
disaster is only just emerging. The ain of 4 
aster micro insurance is to provide low-ince 
households and businesses with easily acces 
and affordable life and health msurance as 
as insurance to cover the loss of small-sca 
sets, livestock and crops in the event of af 
typhoon, or other natural disaster. A 
number of schemes offering micro, msun 
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cover against disaster risk already exist, which, 
if properly planned and administered, can help 
to break the poverty cycle by providing low- 
income households, farmers and businesses with 
rapid access to post-disaster liquidity, thus pro- 
tecting their livelihoods and providing for recon- 
struction. As insured households and farms are 
more creditworthy, insurance can also promote 
investments in productive assets and higher-risk/ 
higher-yield crops. In addition, insurance has the 
potential to encourage investment in disaster 
prevention if insurers offer lower premiums to 
reward risk-reducing behaviour. 

At the same time, it has to be kept in mind 
that without sufficient back-tp capital through 
reserves or reinsurance and/or sufficient 
geographic diversification, the payment of 
insurance claims is jeopardized affecting 
thereby the viability and credibility of the micro 
insurance program, Disaster insurance schemes 
should therefore be based on sound estimates 
of low-probability, high-consequence risks so 
that premiums can be properly priced and the 
requisite capital reserves or reinsurance can be 
assured. 

The science underlying the models and 
tisk estimates must be independent, verifiable 
and viewed as.reliable by insurers, investors 
and donors, Where there is a high degree of 
ambiguity with the risk estimates of extreme 
disaster events, international donors, on the 
advice of national governments, may come 
forward to provide incentives for private sector 
involvement in such schemes. 

To be acceptable and popular to poorer 
people, micro insurance has to be affofdable 
to low-income clients. Disaster insurance 
premiums include the costs of handling many 
small contracts, distributing the product often to 
remote areas, as well as assuring sufficient capital 
to cover dependent claims. These elements 
combine to make insurance more costly than 


the purchaser's expected losses from the insured 
events. A major dilemma in such situations is to 
calculate and peg premiums in such a way that 
even the very poor in high-risk areas can avail 
of the benefits of the scheme. 

There are several ways to reduce disaster 
insurance premiums. The most obvious 
is ‘subsidies’ from public authorities and 
international donors for those at lower risk 
in the insurance pool, There are many such 
examples in developed and transition countries. 
The Hungarian government is providing 
subsidies to poor households as part of a recendy 
legislated flood insurance pool, In the UK 
extensive cross subsidies in the private flood 
insurance system make it affordable to low- 
inceme households. In developing countries, 
transaction costs can be minimized by offering 
policies to groups or communities and through 
established microfinance institutions. The high 
costs of capital reserves and reinsurance can be 
lowered through government or donor provision 
of reinsurance. An example is the Turkish 
Catastrophe Insurance Pool, where the World 
Bank reinsures a layer of risk for the pool. 

Disaster insurance, particularly aimed at the 
poor and the socially marginalized, is obviously a 
high-risk business. Hence, one cannot expect the 
private sector — the market — to come forward 
in aid of the poor. A concerted effort is badly 
needed among scientists, micro insurance and 
risk-transfer experts, the research community dnd 
representatives from civil society, governments 
and bilateral and multilateral donor institutions 
to work out a viable pro-poor disaster insurance 
system". 

To conclude, because of huge human tragedy and 
colossal ‘development loss’, disaster management 
today deserves serious attention from planners, 
researchers, administrators, all levels of public 
administrative institutions, civil society and even 
the private sector. As earlier stated, the role of the 
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FEMA in USA, particularly in: pioneering the 
flood insurance policy, is worth our emulation. 
In India, the NIDM under the Union Home 
Ministry may initiate similar insurance measures 
on pilot basis for adoption by State Governments 
with appropriate subsidy from the Union 
Government within the framework of a national 
disaster management plan. 
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back to the fourth century B.C. in India, 
Kautiliya wrote in his monumental classic 
Arthasastra’; 

“Just as it is impossible not to taste the honey 
(or the poison) that finds itself at the tip of the 
tongue, so it 1s impossible for a government 
servant not to eat up, at least, a bit of the king’s 
revenue. Just as fish moving under water cannot 
possibly be found out either as drinking or not 
drinking water,so government servants employed 
in the government work cannot be found out 
(while) taking money (for themselves),” In 
another passage, Kautiliya states that there are 
“forty ways of embezzlement” and then goes on 
to enumerate these ways. 

This shows that there is historical evidence 
of corruption being an ancient phenomenon. Its 
damaging effects have only now been recognized 
as a matter of grave public administrative 
concern generally and a special problem for 
‘development’ in the context of the developing 
natons, 


I: a treatise on public administration dating 


Way Contemporary INTEREST? 


Note in this context the observation of the 
Report on Human Development in South Asia 
(1999): 


“Corruption is one of the most damaging consequences 
of poor governance. It undermines investment and 
economic growth, decreases the resources available 
for human development goals, deepens the extent of 
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poverty, subverts the judicial system and undermines the 
legitimacy of the state. In fact, when corruption becomes 
entrenched, it can devastate the entire econdiiic, 
political and social fabric of a country...corruption 
breeds corruption —and a failire to combat it effectively 
can lead to an era of entrenched corruption”. 


As Treisman’s authentic study suggests, in the 
developing countries’, corruption, concentrated 
‘in countries that are poorest and have the 
lowest levels of human capital’ and assumes a 
major development issue. Kofi Annan, former 
Secretary General of the United Nations, while 
alerting the nations against the scourge of 
‘corruption’, wrote in the Preface to the historic 
UN Convention Against Corruption’: 

“This evil phenomenon is found in all 
countries—big and small, rich and poor—but 
it is in the developing world that its effects are 
most destructive. Corruption hurts the poor 
disproportionately by diverting fund intended 
for development, undermining a Government's 
ability to provide basic services, feeding 
inequality and injustice and discouraging 
foreign aid and investment. Corruption is a 
key element in economic underperformance 
and a major obstacle to poverty alleviation and 
development.” 

Indian Case‘; Though India is credited 
with having made considerable progress in 
terms of economic reform over the past few 
years, corruption is perceived to be widespread 
and entrenched at all levels of the political 
and administrative system. India ranks 87 
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from 178 countries surveyed in Transparency 
International's 2070 Corruption Perception Index 
(CPI), with a score of 3.4. Since the first iterations 
of the index, India has scored between 2.7 and 
3.5, indicating that — despite some progress — 
corruption continues to be perceived as rampant 
and endemic by the various CPI sources. 

Identifying ‘weak governance’ as the main 

reason, the Second Administrative Reforms 
Commission’ emphasized three factors in 
particular which, in its view, have aggravated 
‘corruption’ in India, 

e First, there is a colonial legacy of 
unchallenged authority and propensity to 
exercise power arbitrarily. 

e Second, for historical reasons, there is 
enormous asymmetry of power in Indian 
society, Nearly 90% of our people are in 
the unorganised sector, Quite a number of 
them leada precarious existence, depending 
on subsistence wages with no job security. 
Nearly 70% of the organised workers 
with job security and regular monthly 
wage are employed by the state directly 
or through public sector undertakings. 
Their employment in government comes 
with all the trappings of power. Such 
asymmetry of power, without effective 
cheeks and institutional safeguards, reduces 
societal pressure to conform to ethical 


behaviour and makes it easy to indulge in _ 


corruption. 

e Third, in the early decades after 
Independence India chose a set of policies 
whose unintended consequence was to 
put the citizen at the mercy of the State. 
Over-regulation, severe restrictions on 
economic activity, excessive state control, 
near-monopoly of the goyernment in 
many sectors and an economy of scarcity 
— all created conditions conducive to 
unbridled corruption. 
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However, the main issue today is an abysmal 
and pathological ‘governance deficit’ in India, 
The remedy lies in strengthening ‘governance* 
at all levels — national, state and local®. 

It is widely known that corruption manifests 
itself in a number of ways. It ranges from petty to 
grand in nature, from political to bureaucratic in 
focus and from incidental to systemic in scope. 
Essentially originating out of exploitation of 
public office for private gain, corruption radiates 
from governments through agencies and impacts 
upon the individuals and/or organisations 
required to liaise with those agencies in order 
to obtain basic services. In view of the tange and 
impact of corrupt behaviour, any anti-corruption 
strategy must be cognizant of the basic causes of 
corruption, the political apd socio-economic 
environment in which corruption thrives and 
its broader links with organised crime and even 
international illicit goods and capital flows. In 
the Indian situation today, this big picture needs 
to be kept in mind to plan out any worthwhile 
and effective strategy to combat widespread 
corruption. 


DErINITIONAL IssuES 


Modern social science defines corruption in 
terms of three basic models: 7 
1. First, corruption is related to the 
performance of the duties of a public 
office, According to J. S. Nye’, corruption: 
is “[bJehaviour which deviates from the 
normal duties of a public role because 
of private-regarding (family, close pri 
clique), pecuniary or status gains; 
violates rules against the exercise of certal 
types of private-regarding influence, 
includes such behaviour as bribery ( 
of reward to pervert the judgment of 
person in a position of trust); nepot 
(bestowal of patronage by reason 
ascribable relationship rather than 
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misappropriation (illegal appropriation 
of public resources for private regarding 
uses)”, 

2. Second, corruption is related to the concept 
of exchange derived from the theory of 
the market. One view has been that the 
bureaucrat views his public office as an 
enterprise from which to extract extro-legal 
income, The civil servant's compensation 
package is not related to ethical evaluation 
of his usefulness for the common good 
but upon the market situation. The civil 
seryants, under. conditions of high levels 
of government regulations, may devote 
most of their tine and effort to assisting 
entrepreneurs in evading state laws and 
statutes. They, in exchange, earn extra-legal 
income. : . 

3. Third, the definition of corruption is 
couched in terms of the public interest, as 
argued by Carl Friedrich”: “[t}he pattezn 
of corruption may therefore be said to 
exist whenever a power holder who is 
charged with doing certain things, that is a 
responsible functionary or office holder is 
by monetary or other rewards, such as the 
expectation of a job in the future, induced 
to take actions which favour whoever 
provides the reward and thereby damage 
the group or organisation to which the 
functionary belongs, more specifically the 
governmeat”. According to Friedrich, 
the opportunistic activities of corrupt 
bureaucrats can severely damage the 
public interest and should be considered 
important variables in the study and 
evaluation of corruption. 

The same connotation can be found in the 
broad definition of corruption by Gould and 
Amaro-Reyes” as a phenomenon ‘taking place 
in a public organisation when an official or civil 
servant in defiance of prescribed norms, breaks 
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the rules to advance his personal interest at 
the expense of the public interest he has been 
entrusted to guard and protect.’ 


Public choice theory and corruption 

Economists have turned to public choice theory, 
which sees corruption as post-constitutional 
opportunism designed to generate benefits 
for individuals or groups at the expense of 
the rest of society. According to public choice 
theory, the scope and extent of corruption in a 
country is basically determined by that country’s 
institutional arrangements and not necessarily by 
the character of its civil servants and politicians. 
Once the constitution has been designed and 
adopted and a government established, there 
is an incentive for individuals and groups to 
subvert the rules in an effort to generate benefits 
for themselves. Rules subversion, if successful, 
can allow individuals to secure benefits above 
and beyond what would have accrued to them 
otherwise. This kind of behaviour can occur in 
both democratic and nondemocratic societies. 

Bureaucrats, whose job it is to design and 
execute public policies, may attempt to use the 
process to maximize their private objectives 
at the expense of serving the general public 
efficiently and equitably. The desire by civil 
servants to maximize their private objectives and 
the effort by organised interest groups to subvert 
the rules and to extract benefits for themselves 
create opportunities for corruption. 

Public choice theorists argue that bureaucratic 
corruption is directly related to the scope and 
extent of government intervention in private 
exchange (i.e., in markets). Effective control 
of corruption, then, must be based on a 
modification of existing rules in order to change 
incentive structures and constrain the ability of 
the state to intervene in private exchange and 
create artificial scarcities. 


Many Forms'® 


Briefly, these forms (of corruption) are: 
acceptance of money and other rewards for 
awarding contracts, violation of procedures 
to advance personal interests, kickbacks from 
developmental programmes or multi-national 
corporations, pay-offs for legislative support, 
diversion of public resources for private use, 
overlooking illegal activities, intervening in 
the justice process, nepotism, common theft, 
overpricing, establishing non-existing projects 
and tax collection and tax assessment frauds". 


Four Divergent Views 

We may refer, in this context, to four divergent 
views on the definition of corruption traceable 
to moralists, functionalists, social censurists and 
social constructionist realists. 

a. The moralists view “corruption as an 
immoral and unethical phenonienon 
that contains a set of moral aberrations 
from moral standards of society, causing 
loss of respect for and confidence in duly 
constituted authority”? . One of the 
well-known proponents of this view, Nye, 
portrays corruption as “a behaviour that 
deviates from the formal duties of a public 
role (elective or appointive) because of 
private-regarding (personal, close family, 
private clique) wealth or status gains, or 
violates rules against the exercise of certain 
types of private-regarding influence’", 
This way of defining corruption tends 
to individualize a societal phenomenon 
and attempts to dichotomize as to what is 
good and what is bad. 

b. The functionalists usually look at corruption 
in terms of the actual function that it plays 
in socio-economic development. Claims 
are made by functionalists that corruption 
flourishes as a substitute for the market 
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system; offers-an acceptable alternative to 
violence; increases public Participation in 
public policy. Some functionalists believe 
that political and bureaucratic. leaders 
may see a national interest in actively 
pursuing or tolerating a certain degree of 
administrative corruption. 

¢. The proponents of ‘social censure’ believe 
that in understanding corruption one 
should take into consideration the capacity 
of the state to produce a particular form 
of social relations and shift the theoretical 
emphasis to the interplay of law, ideologies 
and political economy, 

d. ‘Social construction reality’ views 
corruption as problematic and the actors 
involved can be studied by relating them 
to contextual information on their social 
positions, interests and stakes in the system 
as well as on the political, economic 
and social conditions within which they 
function. 


Diverse Approaches 


In view of the multicade of approaches and 
Views.on corruption it is not easy to agree on 
any unanimous definition of the term. Two 
definitions of corruption can prove handy, The 
shorter definition of corruption includes “abuse 
of authority, bribery, favouritism, extortion, 
fraud, patronage, theft, deceit, malfeasance and 
illegality”"', The broader definition of corruption 
refers to “use of one’s official position for per- 
sonal and group gain and that includes unethical 
actions like bribery, nepotism, patronage, conflict 
of interest, divided loyalty, influence-peddling, 
moonlighting, misuse or stealing of government 
property, selling of favours, receiving kickbacks, 
embezzlement, fraud, extortion, misappropria- 
tion, under-or over-invoicing, court tempering, 
phony travel and administrative documents and 
use of regulation as. bureaucratic capital’. 
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Political and Administrative Corruption'* 


Political corruption” is “the behaviour of 
(elected) public officials which diverges ftom 
the formal components - the duties and powers, 
rights and obligations - of a public role to seek 
private gain”. By contrast, administrative 
corruption is defined as “the institutionalized 
personal abuse of public resources by civil 
seryants.”'” In both cases public officials (elected 
and appointive) can convert public office into 
private gain in many ways. 

The effects of corruption on the agencies 
of public administration can be particularly 
damaging. When corruption is believed to 
be the way the public sector, or any of its 
agencies, routinely operates the damage goes 
beyond the loss of misdirected resources, public 
administration risks losing both its capacity 
to be effective and the trust of citizens in 
the fair and impartial application of public 
resources and authority. In the public domain 
it becomes difficult to guarantee compliance 
with public standards or respect for the rule 
of law. A particularly damaging institunonal 
consequence for the public administration is 
that competent and honest employees can be 
lost or deterred from working for government 
at all further reducing its capacity for integrity 
and effectiveness. 

A more elaborate approach based on aspects of 
the corrupt transaction is offered by Syed Alatas””. 
He distingmshes six forms of corruption: 

(i) “Transactive" corruption involves the 
mutual arrangement between a donor 
and a recipient; 

(ii) “Extortive” corruption implies some 
form of compulsion usually harming 
a party; “defensive” corruption refers 
to the act the victim of extortion is 
compelled to engage in; 

(iii) “Investive” corruption involves an 
act with no immediate payoff but an 
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expectation of a favour sometimes: in 
the future; 

(iv) “Nepotistic” corruption relates to family 
members being appointed to positions 
in the government; 

(v) “Autogenic” corruption entails one 
person acting alone with no official- 
citizen exchange; 

(v1) “Supportive” corruption refers to acts 
designed to protect and strengthen 
existing corruption. 

Often a distinction is made between ‘grand’ 
corruption and ‘petty’ corruption. The first 
type is more likely to occur among high level 
government officials/politicians who have 
limited interaction with the public and are 
involved in large public investment projects. 
“Petty corruption” tends to take place among 
low-level, bureaucratic workers who regularly 
interact with the public say, the police constable 
or a municipal octroi collection clerk. 

Interestingly, Mark Robinson”' has identified 
three forms of corruption: 

(a) “Incidental” corruption, which is 
confined to malfeasance on the part of 
the individual and is thus rare; 

(b) “Institutional” corruption referring to 
certain institutions that may be riddled 
with corruption due largely to the 
absence of controls; 

(c) “Systemic” corruption which reflects 
situations where corruption is deeply 
entrenched and pervasive throughout 
society, 

A similar sort of distinction contrasts 
“centralized” and “decentralized” corruption 
depending on the level of control exercised 
by the political elite over Jocal officials. As 
Pranab Bardhan” writes, “it might be that local 
governments may be captured much more easily 
or proximity may make collusion between elite 


or special-interest groups much easier”. 
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A final approach distinguishes types of 
corruption based on the motives, purpose or 
outcome of the corrupt act. The range, of course, 
can be rather extensive. Does the corrupt act — 
for example, allowing a murderer to go free — 
result in the diversion of millions of dollars from 
a program designed to help the poor or-simply 
in speeding up the award ofa license that would 
have been granted in time anyway? One easy 
distinction based on motive separates corruption 
that promotes purely personal interests from 
corruption that benefits a clique, a political 
party or an institution which may be more 
systematic. 

Ina discussion of the link between organised 
crime and corruption, for instance, Margaret 
Beare™ offers a non-exhaustive taxonomy of 
corruption based largely on motive or outcome. 
She identifies four types: 


“bribes/kickbacks", which are paid or demanded in 
return for being allowed to do legitimate business; 
“election/campaign corruption”, designed to ensure 
continuing mfluence; “protection corruption”, payments 
in exchange for being allowed to engage in illegitimate 
business; “systemic top-down. corruption”, where the 
nation’s wealth is systematically siphoned-off by the 
ruling elites, 


Systemic corruption that is all pervasive 
and most worrisome and difficult to eradicate 
has been described vividly in the following 
words**: 


Systemic corruption ts (a) endemic and (b) 
instituuonalized, In systemic corruption, corrupt 
activities are the norm rather than the exception, 
Officials routinely engage in’ corrupt practices and 
citizens are well aware that bribes are crucial for 
receiving extra favours (¢.g., an advantageous court 
ruling) or simply what.they are legally entitled to (e.g. 
the umely issuance of trade licenses or birth and death 
certificates). Myriads of networks are built within 
the state apparatus and between public officials and 
private citizens, their main purpose is the facilitation 
of corrupt exchanges. Patron-client networks connect 
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lower to higher officials. Lower officials usually buy 
their positions and share illicit gains with their superiors, 
An informal hierarchy of clientelism® overlaps With the 
official state hierarchy. Networks are also built between 
bustnesspeople and officials to further each other's 
interests. Often ptiblic officials’ involvement in private 
business and entrepreneurs’ political aspirations are so 
extensive that the boundary between public and private 
spheres is permeable and ambiguous. 


Fine-tuning the various approaches, another 
effort has been to classify corruption into five 
groups: 

Public-interest-centred, 

Market-centred, 

Public-office-centred, 

Public-opinion-centred, 

Legalistic. 

(i) Proponents of the public-interest- 
centred approach believe that corruption 
is in some way injurious to or destructive 
of public interest. 

(ii) Market-centred enthusiasts suggest 
that norms governing public office 
have shifted from a mandatory pricing 
model to a free-market model, thereby 
considerably changing the nature of 
corruption. 

(iii) Public-office-centred protagonists stress 
the fact that misuse by incumbents 
of public office for private gain is 
corruption. 

(iv) Those who believe in public-opinion- 
centred definitions of corruption 
emphasize the perspectives of public 
opinion about the conduct of politicians, 
government and probity of public 
servants. , 

(v) Others have suggested looking at 
corruption purely in terms of legal 
criteria in view of the problems inherent 
in determining rules and norms that 
govern public interest, behaviour and 
authority. 
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Again, corruption has been differentiated 
into. three types - collusive, coercive and non- 
conjunctive, 

(a) In collusive corruption, the corruptees 
themselves are willing and active 
participants in the process and use of 
corruption as an instrument for inducing 
wrong action or inaction on the part.of 
authorities, deriving benefit greater than 
the costs of corruption on theirpart. 

(b) In coercive corruption, those in the 
position of power and authority force 
corruption upon the corruptee, 

(c) In non-conjunctive corruption, 
benefits are obtained ar someone else’s 
cost and victims are unaware of their 
vicumization. 


STATE CAPTURE 


In corruption literature, "state capture’ is. a broader 
concept in that it encompasses the formation of 
laws, rules and decrees by a wider range of state 
institutions, including the executive, ministries 
and state agencies, legislarure and the judiciary. 
Who can capture the state? Often, the “captors” 
are individuals, groups, or firms from the private 
sector seeking rents or other advantages from the 
state. Yet any actors with access to public officials 
and the capacity to provide private benefits to 
these officials in order to obtain advantages in 
the governing process can be seen as potential 
captors. Indeed, public: officials themselves. can 
capture the state if they abuse their authority 
to’ shape institutions and Jaws primarily to 
further their own private’ financial interests at 
the expense of the broader public interest, In 
a seminal paper on the politics of reform in 
the post-communist transition countries, Joel 
Hellman” explained the phenomenon of ‘state 
capture’ in the transition countries. His insightful 
analysis helped understand the processes of 
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how in some countries the powerful oligarchs 
manipulate politicians, shape institutions and 
control the media to advance and protect their 
own empires at the expense of ‘social or general 
public interest’. 


‘CORRUPTION: CAUSAL VARIABLES 


Usually, the causes of corruption are complex 
and are rooted in a country's policies, 
bureaucratic traditions, political development 
and social history. Discussions about the causes 
of corruption have tended to explain how and 
why corruption occurs rather than identify 
deterministic causes. Studies generally produce 
a mixture of situations, attitudes and processes 
that might be better understood as enabling 
factors, indicators or conditions that allow or 
facilitate corruption. Few of these factors can, in 
isolation, be said to cause a corrupt act to occur. 
Neither are they strictly causal in the sense that 
corruption will occur if they are present in a 
given location. Instead they are observed — or 
perceived — phenomena which may make it 
more possible for corruption to occur. They are 
similar to risk factors for diseases or accidents 
that combine —or align - in a given time and 
place to create an environment that is conducive 
to an individual perpetrating a corrupt act, 
Explanations vary with the analytical 
framework applied so that the act of bribing 
a public official will look to an economist 
like rent seeking, to a prosecutor like a crime 
and to a public administrator like a failure 
of accountability. Each perspective employs 
a different diagnostic toolkit and is likely to 
recommend a different kind of response, One 
study” identified six kinds of causes in the 
theoretical anti-corruption literature together 
with the causal chains that they indicate: 
(i) Pubhec choice theory — official makes a 
rational choice to act corruptly 
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(ii) Bad apple theories — official with “bad” 
character necessarily acts corruptly 

(iii) Organisational culture theories — group 
culture and aspects of the workplace 
encourage the official to act corruptly 

{iv) Clashing moral values — the official's 
societal or personal values and norms 
pernut corrupuon 

(vy) The ethos of public administration 
theories — pressure on the official 
to perform, overrides integrity, 
considerations and allow corruption 

(vi) Correlation theories — no casual theory 
only correlations. 

The most cited causes of corruption include: 
(1) the absenice of rules, regulations, policies and 
legislation; (2) weak systems of enforcement; (3) 
weak systems of oversight (i.e., the absence of a 
watchdog institution); (4) lack of accountability; 
(5) lack of transparency; (6) lack of checks 
and balances in the system (e.g., institutional 
weaknesses in the legislative and judicial systems); 
(7) lack of integrity; (8) monopoly of power; 
(9) high degree of discretion; (10) low salaries; 
(11) high rewards compared to risks; (12) low 
detection rate. 


Klitgaard Formula 


One common approach, focused on 
accountability, has been to adapt and extend 
a hugely influential, although not wholly 
undisputed, formula by Robert Klitgaard™. 
His formula is represented in the form of an 
equation as set out below. 

C=R+D-A 

In the above equation, C stands for corruptuon, 
R for economic rent, D for discretionary powers 
and A for accountability. The equation states 
that the more opportunities for economic rent 
(IQ) exist in a country, the larger will be the 
corruption. Similarly, the greater the discretionary 
powers (D) granted to administrators, the 


greater will be the corruption. However, the 
miore administrators are held accountable (A) for 
their actions, the less will be the corruption and 
hence a minus sign in front of A. Mathematically 
Speaking, we can say C varies directly with R 
and D and inversely with A. 

In sum, this formula suggests that the absence 
of accountability, transparency and integrity in 
addition to monopoly and discretion, result in 
corruption. 

The UNDP* modified Klirgaard’s formula 
by adding other ‘dimensions: integrity and 
transparency, This creates the formula C=(M+D)- 
(A+I-+T);where C is €orruption, M is monopoly, 
Das discretion, ‘A is accountability, [is integrity 
and T-is transparency: This suggests that the 
absence of AIT (primarily as a consequence of 
weak governance) in addition to monopoly and 
discretion, results in corruption. This formula 
strengthens the theory that corruption is 
primarily a failure in governance. 


Multi-causal Phenomenon 


Obviously, a complex phenomenon like 
corruption would be in reality, multi-causal. 
Leslie Palmier used a three-factor method to 
study corruption in some parts of Asia: 

An individual is likely to commit 2 corrupt 
act if he or she (1) is paid a low salary; (2) is 
provided with the opportunities for corruption; 
(3) perceives corruption to be low risk, high 
reward activity. In other words, corruption 
thrives when the individuals concerned receive 
meagre salaries, have ample opportunities to: be 
corrupt and are unhkely to be caught-and not 
severely punished even if they are caught. At the 
end of his comparative study of the control of 
bureaucratic corruption in Hong Kong, India 
and Indonesia, Palinier concluded: 


“bureaucratic corruption seems to depend not on 
any one of the [three] factors identified but rather on 
the balance between them At one extreme, with few 
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opportuninies, good salaries and effecrine polteing, corruption 
will be menial wc the other, with many oppormunitics, poor 
salaries anid weak policing, it will he consiMerable (Palmier™, 
1985). 


‘The causal variables of ‘corruption’ are too 
many in faet, A rather simplified categorization 
isin terms of four main factor-groups namely: 
poliueal and judicial factors. historical: factors; 
social and» cultural factots and economic 
factors: 


tT. Potrrteat Factors 


The political factors capture. the democratic 
environment of a given country, the 
effectiveness of its judicial system and the 
origin of its legal system, It is widely believed 
that corruption is related to the deficiencies 
of the political system and that democracy, by 
promoting political competition and hence 
increasing trinsparency and accountability, can 
provide a check, albeit an, imperfect one, on 
corruption, Other charagteristics of the political 
environment, including clectoral rules and the 
degree of decentralisation may also be important 
in explaining corruption, The judicial system 
is also expected to play a role in controlling 
corruption The role of the legal system and the 
rule of law have featured prominently in many 
recent studies on the quality of governance and 
its consequences for development. 


2. Hisvoricat Factors 


To a large extent, it is difficult to separate the 
historical factors from the political and judicial 
factors. The effectiveness of the judicial system 
is dependent on the colonial heritage of the 
country in question. It has been argued’ that 
those countries that were former colonies of 
Britain and who adopted the common law 
system appear to have more effective judicial 
systems than those who adopted civil law systems 
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associated. with former colonies of continental 
European countries. 


3. SociAL AND Currurat Factors 


This group of factors captures the social and 
cultural-characteristics of a country that may 
impact upon the pervasiveness of corruption 
in a given country. For example, religion 
shapes social attitudes towards social hierarchy 
and family values. and thus may determine the 
acceptability, or otherwise, of corrupt practices. 
Religious and ethno-linguistic fractionalization 
may also have am impact on corruption and 
other characteristics associated with the quality 
of government. 


4. Economic Factors 


Proponents of economic determinants of 
corruption have focused typically on three 
factors: the degree of openness, 2 country’s 
endowments of natural resources and the 
size of the public sector. Less open countries 
restrict trade and impose controls on capital 
flows. This creates rents and hence enhances the 
incentives to engage in corrupt activities, It has 
been argued that increased competition reduces 
corruption and that more open economies are 
less corrupt. 

Natutal resource endowments have also 
‘featured in cross-country studies of corruption, 
the justification here being that the concentration 
of exports on riatural resoutces' is a) proxy for 
rent-seeking opportunities. Several studies on 
the causes of corruption have emphasized the 
size of the public sector. Tanzi" notes in his 
exceedingly detailed and well-analyzed paper 
that the significant role of the public sector 
in the economy affords public officials some 
degree of discretion in the allocation of goods 
and services provided and hence increases the 
likelihood of corruption. This mechanism is 
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reinforced if the wages public officials receive 
are relatively low 


REMEDIES AND STRATEGIES 


At the outset, it needs emphasizing that first 
and foremost, there has to be a genuine political 
consensus and commitment’ to deal with 
corruption firmly. To quote in this context the 
catitionary comments of Daniel Kaufmann, an 
acknowledged authority on the’ subject;"“One 
of the challenges...... is to be able to distinguish 
between a seriously committed programme to 
control corruption and politically convenient 
thetoric, on the other....... Tn the bandwagon 
of making pronouncements, passing decrees and 
creating special governmental anti-corruption 
units, there are many whose commitment 
to really address the problem is seriously in 
doubt.” 


Three Strategies 
Generally, three concurrent strategies are 
suggested co curb and control corruption. 
First, the formal machinery of monitoring 
officials and politicians needs to be drastically 
improved. There is a need for political will to 
implement this. Second, this social will can be 
generated by informed popular pressure. We 
cannot expect the bureaucrats, and politicians 
who benefit from the political system to reform 
themselves, Third, the public must be educated 
to exert moral and political pressure to outlaw 
corruption, The mobilization of such public 
pressure depends on a clearer understanding of 
the modern concepts of public office and public 
service and a more widespread public awareness 
of the social costs including ‘development’ 
retardation, grave political and institutional risks 
and distortions which corrupuon, partcularly 
‘systemic corruption’, entails. 

In this context, we can quote C,V. 


Narasimhan”, a former Director of the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) in India, who has 
also similarly recommended three types of anti- 
corruption measures; preventive, punitive and 
promotional. Preventive measures refer to those 
electoral and administrative reforms concerned 
with making all government transactions “more 
transparent and accountable to the people.” 
Punitive measures include the “laws, rules and 
the mechanism for effective investigation, court 
trial, departmental disciplinary action and other 
means to deter the corrupt functionaries,” 
Finally, promotional measures focus on the 
“encouragement of value-based politics, 
inculcation of moral and ethical principles 
among the younger generation in schools and 
colleges and the build-up of a kind of social 
osttacising of corrupt people by the society” 
(Narasimhan, 1997). 

The anti-corruption strategies can be divided 
into four broad categories; 

e Economic/Market Reforms, 

@ Administrative/Bureaucratic Reforms, 

e Accountability/Transparency Enhancing 

Reforms, 
e Political Accountability Enhancing 
Reforms. 

To combat incidences of corruption, the 
mainstream approaches argue that corruption 
is largely caused by the greed of public officials 
who have the discretion to offer citizens ben- 
efits or cause damage to their activities but who 
are inadequately monitored or face inadequate 
punishments for violating laws, If bureaucrats 
or politicians have the power to offer selective 
benefits or cause selective damage and if their 
risk of detection or risk of punishment is low, 
they are likely to engage in corruption to enrich 
themselves. The similarities between them on 
the core drivers allow us to collectively describe 
itas the greed: plus discretion theory of corruption. 

The standard policy response to corruption 
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is entirely based on attacking the drivers of 
corruption identified in greed plus discretion 
theories. The well-known collection of measures 
to attack corruption derived from this analysis 
include: 

(i) Reducing the discretion of public 
officials through liberalization and 
privatisation, 

(ii) Improving’ salaries of public officials, 
thereby addressing their low living 
standards in many cases but also 
increasing the opportunity cost of 
corruption since they stand to lose their 
positions if detected, 

(ui) Improving the rule of law to punish 
and prosecute corrupt bureaucrats and 
politicians, 

(iv) Encouraging greater transparency 
of government decision-making 
through deepening democratisation, 
decentralisation and the creation 
and encouragement of civil society 
watchdogs. 

If corruption in developing countries was 
indeed entirely or even largely driven by the 
factors identified in the greed plus discretion 
theory of corruption, the adoption of these 
anti-corruption measures in a wide range 
of developing countries would by now have 
produced significant reductions in corruption in 
the countries adopting them. Unfortunately, we 
know front detailed econometric and country 
case studies that many of the core policy tools 
identified in the greed plus discretion theories 
have limited if any effect on corruption. 


UN Document (2003)* 


The UN Guide’ landmark document quoted 

above has laid down the broad outlines of ‘anti- 

corruption strategies and institution-building’. 
To quote the document: 
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“In constructing overall strategies, institutional 
reforms can be grouped into “pillars of integrity” 
that are mutually supportive and include 
elements from govertiment and elements of 
civil society. Key public-sector groups that 
must usually be included in such strategies 
are the executive and legislative branches of 
Government at the national, regional and local 
levels; the judicial branch and its supporting 
institutions; key “watchdog” agencies, such as 
auditors or inspectors; law enforcement agencies 
and other elements of criminal justice systems, 

From the private sector, there should also 
be inclusion of the media, relevant academic 
individuals, institutions and other organisations, 
such as trade unions, professional associations 
and general or specific interest groups, who play 
a vital role in promoting integrity and ensuring 
transparericy and accountability. The final pillar 
is the general population itself; public awareness 
of reforms and expectations of the standards set 
by those reforms ultimately hold the reformers 
and the institutions accountable for the success 
or failure of programmes.” 

The following Table illustrates some of the 
key “pillars” that may need to be incorporated 
into institution-building projects. 

(Basic Principles) Quality of Life; Rule of 
Law; Sustainable Development 

‘PILLARS' supporting National Integrity 
System 

1. Political Will 

2. Administrative Reforms 

3. “Watchdog” Agencies 

4. Parliament 

5. Public Awareness 

6. Judiciary 

7. Media 

8. Private Sector 

Main Motive Force: Public Service to Serve 
the Public. 


As the document enunciates the principles 
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in this regard, “As: with. the pillars of a 
physical. building, the pillars.of integrity. are 
interdependent. A weakening of,one pillar, will 
result in an increased load being shifted on, to 
the. others, The success or failure of the overall 
structure will thus depend on the ability of 
each element to support the loads expected 
of it. If several pillars weaken collectively,ar if 
any one. pillar weakens to an extent that cannot 
be compensated for by the others, the entire 
structure wall fail.” 

Jo arnculating the concept of a ‘national 
integrity system ' (NIS), the. founding director of 
‘Transparency International. Jeremy Pope, sought 
to demonstrate that the task of building a robust 
framework of integrity into social institutions 
involyed nuny more elements and a greater 
diversity. of strategies, In this connection, it needs 
special mentioning that the concept of National 
Integrity System’, as a comprehensive method 
of fighting corruption, has been ‘explained-and 
elaborated by Langseth et al..in a seminal paper 
published under the auspices of the Economic 
Development Insutute of the World: Bank®: 
Corruption AND GOVERNANCE 
Corruption is a problem which all goyernments, 
at any level of development, have to deal 
with, The literature abounds swith, efforts: to 
understand and measure its magnitude and 
impacts.“Good government” plays an important 
tole in the development process.and “xequires 
the highest standards of integrity, openness and 
transparency”. The main requisites, for good 
governance inchide; 

1, Political legitimacy for the state through 
democratic elections and transfer of power 
and an effective political.opposition and 
representagve government, 

2, Accountability and transpareney in) the 
sharing of information, 


3., Separation of powers, 

4. Effective internal and. external audit, 

5, Effective means of combating corruption 

and nepotism, 

6. Competence of public servants, 

7. Lnpartial and,accessible justice. systems, 

8. The absence of arbitrary, government 

power, 

Action, towards, curtailing corruption is per- 
ceived as.a commitment cowards creating good 
government.As such, discussion of corruption is 
almost always conducted within the framework 
of good governance, Corruption and, govern- 
ance lie on a continuum but occupying opposite 
poles. Whereas governance, with its.end goal of 
creating a good goyennjnent, aims to.serve the 
interest of the people, corruption, through the 
use of public office and. resources, serves the nar- 
row interest of family and allies. Good govern- 
ment is bound by rules aimed to create a ans- 
parent and accountable government; corruption 
plays discreetly and sometimes directly on these 
tules to make decisions which will benetit those 
who haye access to power and the highest bid- 
der. Thus, more insidiously, corruption has afar 
reaching negative effect on the national psyche 
which eventually goes back to undermine the 
whole system of good governance itself, System~ 
ic corruption breeds.a culture of corruptionand 
skews the people's perception of what is right 
and wrong. For a number of countries where 
it has been effectively instututionalised, where 
wealth and power have become, the measure of 
success, corruption has become socially ae 
able. sometimes. even aspired to, Energies of a 
large number of people ar channelled towands 
occupying positions ip the government to 
take of the fruits of a corrupt system. 

Strategies. co. limit corruption, have: 
realistic and achievable: and, tailored 
needs of particular-countries, In other: 
policies intended to-address corruption 
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to be consistently implemented! over the long 
term. Cortuption being essentially’a goverfance 
issuc/increased governmental accountability and 
transpareticy, enhanced! public participation in 
decision inaking, strengthened public sector and 
avvil sociéty institutions and greater adherence to 
the rule of law will not only intprove governance 
but will help counter corruption, Free and open 
conipetition i Ultimately the greatest’ weapon 
agaist corrupt practices = whether! political, 
econémid or bureaucratic. \ 

At the national level, specialised ‘agencies and 
anti-corruption bodies can be extreniely effective, 
provided they have stifficient independence, 
authority atid ‘resources to fiihction efficiently. 
Beyond  govertment ‘actions, a broad coalition 
against Corruption, ericompassing governments 
and the public, is necessary. The NGOS and the 
civil society, the press and the business sector all 
have’ 3’ érucial ‘tole to play Publi¢ ‘opinion “has 
to be supportive to anti-corruption efforts and 
public opinion is ‘the ‘major force im efeating 
an environmenc in Which ‘corruption is not 
accepted or condoned. Public education as'to the 
detrifieritil effects GF Corruption is important 
in’ creating public “awareness ané an active 
public response’ in “stipport “of anti-corraption 
measures. 9) 

One way of looking at ‘corruption’ is ro 
describe it'as the conscibus attempt or deliberate 
diversion of resources from the' satisfaction of 
the general interest to that of selfish (personal or 
particular) interest. The disdain for corruption 
is clearly felt mainly on ground of morality as 
it inflicts Sonie’ sorts’ Uf adverse effects Gn’ any 
society where it exists and persists. 

~ Corraption hat been defitied’ by: s¢holars 
‘Of governance ‘and’ public administration in 
Various ways. Khah® defities Corruption as an 
act which deviates from the ‘formal rules of 
conduct goveriiiip the acticis' of someone 
in 4 position of ‘public authority Because of 


Private - regarding - motive such'aé wealth, 
ower Ur status. “Corruption is the perversion 
of ititegrity or state Of affairs through bribery, 

favotir or moral depravity"... fé takes place when 
at lease two ‘Parties have interacted’ to change 
the” Stricture’ OF processes of society or the 
behaviour of functionaries in order to produce 
dishonest, dinfaithfal or defiled situations”. In 
other words - COrmiption i€ a systematic vice in 
an individual, Society ora nation which reflects 
favouritism, nepotisni, tribalisth, sectionalism, 
indie enrichnient, amassing of wealth, abuse of 
office, power, position atid ‘dérivation of undue 
guins and benefits. 

‘Cofniption also includes bribery, smuggling, 
fraud, illegal payrnents, money laundering, drug 
trafficking, falsification of docuinents and records, 
window dressing, false declaration, evasion, 
underpayment, deceit, forgery, Concealnient, 
aiding and abetting of any kind to the detriment 
of another person, community, society or nation. 
Again, corruption, transcends bribery. burt 
includes “treastiry looting and also the deliberate 
bending of rules of the system to favour friends 
or hurt fSes. It is clearly the evidence ofabsence 
of accountability, law and order?” = . 

Corruption in the governinent involved thiee 
broad layers; 

© First is corruption within the broader 

political system which includes the 
demands of electoral politics, the extensive 
use of patronage in political appointments 
and the extensive tse of “pork barrel” 
funds. ) 
Second. is corruption within the public 
sector, which, js usually, focused on three 
major problems: spotcy. performance 
of mechanisms: for identifying and 
‘sarictioning employees engaged in. corrupt 
--andvillicic beliaviour, considerations of 
“psy and employment, and. government 
Procurement. | 1 , 
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Third is corruption within specific agencies, 
which involves grand corruption (involving 
widespread syndicates and millions of 
dollars); petty corruption (which involves 
smaller amounts of money, such as ‘grease 
money’ to facilitate the delivery of goods 
and services). 

Certain types of corruption may not 
necessarily involve money, It may. involve gift- 
giving or influence-peddling, It can also come 
in the form of future benefits. With this type of 
corruption, the boundary between a corrupt and 
a non-corrupt behaviour becomes quite thin, 


Wortp Bank’s Latest Poticy DOCUMENT 


In this connection, special mention needs to 
be made of the World Bank's latest policy 
pronouncement” to firmly link the Bank’s 
governance agenda with anti-corruption strategy. 
To quote the policy document: 


“The strengthening of country institutions remains 
central to the governance agenda butseveral systems are 
required and there are no simple, unequivocal shortcuts 
to putting them in place. Three sets of institutions are 
central to the governance and anti-corruption agenda; 
those relating to cross-cutting core government systems 
(eg., for managing policy development, finance, people, 
information, assets); those relating to specific sectors 
(¢g., forestry, education, transport, natural resources) 
and those relating to the ways in which the executive 
is held accountable-to citizens (¢,g., parliaments and 
parliamentarians, ombudsmen, anti-corruption 
authorities, the judiciary, third-party mechanisms at 
various levels, civil society).” 


Corruption AND DevELOPMENT® 


Front the perspective of the developing countries, 
much research has been done on the detrimental 
effect of corruption on ‘developmient’, Studies 
show thata corrupt country is likely to achieve 
aggregate investment levels of almost 5 per cent 


less than a relatively incorrupt country and 
to lose about half a percentage point of gross 
domestic product per year. It is also shown to 
slow down FDI. Investing in a relatively corrupt 
country, as compared with an incorrupt one, is 
estimated to be equivalent to 20 percent private 
tax on investment. 

High levels of corrupuon reduce economic 
growth. It can distort the allocation of resources 
and the performance of government in many 
ways. It has a pervasive and troubling impact 
on the poor, since it distorts public choices 
in favour of the wealthy and powerful and 
reduces the state’s capacity to provide social 
safety nets (UNIDP, 2000), Ir exacerbates poverty, 
most especially in developing and transitional 
economies: Among the identified effects of a 
corrupt regime are: 

* Lower level of social services 

+ Infrastructure projects biased against the 

poor, since public officials will design 
public projects that will maximize bribery 
receipts and minimize the chance of 
detection 

Higher tax burdens and fewer services 
Lower opportunities for farmers to sell 
their produce and for SMEs to flourish, 
as their ability to escape poverty using 
their livelihood will be severely restricted 
by corruption of the state regulatory 
apparatus. 


STRATEGIES” 


The anti-corruption strategies can be classified 
in different ways by the: 

« Type of policy instruments suggested, for 
example whether it is monitoring and 
controlled foctised or focused on the 

, motivation of the corrupt agents; 

+ Motivation of the campaign, for example 
whether. its majof aim is to imp: 
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the efficiency of government, or rectify 
injustices, or to get rid of political 
opponents; 

Position of the agents targeted, for example 
whether they are clustered in afew sectors 
or are in high or lower level positions and 


so on; 
* Likely effect of the policy; 

Type of organisation initiating the anti- 
corruption strategy. 

Research on corruption often underscores 
the importance of formal institutions in 
consolidation of democracy and good 
governance. It is argued that well-functioning 
Jegal, administrative and institutional institutions 
are necessary requirements for development 
However, research on corruption in poor 
countries should also look beyond the formal 
structures of the central state to the informal 
networks of patronage and social domination 
(clientelism) that often determine how political 
power actually is wielded, including the local 
community or district level, The concrete inter- 
linkages between state institutions and society 
ought to be probed, to explore the multiple 
ways in which they influence and shape each 
other, Weight should also be given to the legacy 
of historical antecedents (e.g, colonialism). 

Institutions may have traditional and 
patrimonial functions in addition to their 
formal roles, Usually, however, citizens relate to 
and are dependent on the formal institutions 
(constitutions, electoral arrangements, party 
systems, legal orders and administrative 
procedures) to gain their full and basic political 
and civil rights: When it comes to democratic 
consolidation; the concerns are for the spread 
of democratic ‘norms, of political crafting and 
the design of political institutions. Research on 
corruption has thus to focus on both informal 
and formal institutions, 

The implementation of anti-corruption 


strategies will need a focus on formal 
public agencies. For instance, reforming tax 
administration has emerged as a priority in 
many anti-corruption plans, While there is some 
clarity regarding what type of improved agency 
is desired, there is considerably less understanding 
on how to make this happen. Accordingly, what 
is the link between the level and arbitrariness of 
taxes and regulations, the resulting corruption 
and bribery and the evolution of the shadow 
economy? Another specific area of research is to 
study the role of institutional checks and balances 
(the power sharing formulas as well as the actual 
power balance) between the executive branch, 
the legislative branch and the judiciary. There 
are various forms of power sharing mechanisms 
and the way power is institutionalized goes to 
some extent to determine the forms as well as 
levels of corruption. 


Anti-Corruption AGENCIES 


At the outset, a cautionary comment may be 
added. It may not be difficult to create agency/ 
agencies for combating corruption. But there 
afe many practical questions involved here about 
the organisation and jurisdiction or scope of its 
activities, personnel or staffing and resources. 
Also, the relationships between the ‘new’ agencies 
and already existing controlling machineries 
may be a tricky issue. As a well-documented and 
researched monograph has succinctly put it“: 
“Anti-corruption strategies are deemed to 
have a number of intrinsic weaknesses including 
over-reliance on the. judiciary, police and 
financial sector without appreciating that, in 
many countries, such institutions are weak and 
corrupt themselves. Anti-corruption efforts often 
attempt to create an ethical standard by which 
individuals are supposed to abide, ignoring the 
fact that if such officials were moral beings, 
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the corrupuion would not occur in the: firsr 
instance.” 

Against this apposite observation, as is sell 
known, there have in recent ames been numerous 
strategies and institutional responses to reduce 
and weed out the ‘scourge’ of corruption... 
Usually.a promprand hurried response has been 
tw establish an anti-corruption agency bur as 
Patrick Meagher’! has posed the right questions 
in this regard; “This, ostensibly, straightforward 
nostrum actually poses a lot of difficulties. How 
much authority and which specific powers, to 
give i How big should the agency — and its 
jurisdiction — be? What should we expect of 
such ap agency and how will we know whether 
it has been successful?” 

While there is today a legitimate concern 
about how to effecuvely combat corruption, 
a well-argued paper™ has sounded a amely 
caution that ‘snti-corrupgion commissions fail 
to reduce public sector venality in all but a few 
special circumstances.’ As the paper has pointed 
out, “those governments that have established 
successful anti-corruption commissions have 
done so in response to demands for reform 
from 1 broad base of domestic constituents, 
Demands for reform generally occur after a 
precipitating crisis has caused deep economic 
hardship and a national consensus exists that 
reforms must be implemented. Anti-corription 
commissions are effective when they respond 
to that national consensus anda broad domestic 
coalition supports reform.” 


‘Types of Agencies 

Two broad types of anc-corruption agencies 
all over the globe are (i) single-agency models 
and (ii) tnulti-ageney models, Regarding the 
first, the most cited cases are the agencies in 
Hong Kong and Singapore. The alternative 
strategy, used in most countries, is to “add one 
or more special’ anti-corruption bodies to the 


traditional mix: of judicial and: administrative 
institutions. This kind of more traditional multi- 
agency models can be found inmost countries 
such as India and USA. In fact, most countries 
~ particularly the larger ones, like India and 
the USA — address corruption using multiple 
agencies, rather than concentrating powers and 
leadership responsibility in a single agency, 

‘To illustrate, the experiences of Hong Kong's 

Independent Commission Againse:Gorruption 
(IGAC). and Singapore's Corrupt Practices 
Investigation Bureau (CPIB) are worth our 
entation, Ir will be wrong toothink that under 
the single-agency strategy ail anti-corruption 
functions are concentrated in a single bureau 
which would, be: impossible, under almost any 
constitutional arrangement. The single-agency 
approach places a number of key capabilities, 
responsibilities.and resources under one roof = 
thereby. creating»a: powerful centralized agency 
able to lead a sweeping effort against corrapuon. 
‘The centralized agency has still to interact with 
other entities having jurisdiction in this field — 
notably the courts and in most cases; prosecutors, 
as well as line ministries in areas likely to be 
affected. by corruption, e.g. revenue and: public 
works; 
Contrastingly, the mulnple-agency approach 
is less ambitious. It consists in creatung one or 
more additional units or agencies with specific 
anti-corruption responsibilities thap either did 
not previously existior were stattered among 
departments. This. strategy: avoids setting up a 
strong “lead” agency im the anti-corruption 
field, This modality poses a lower risk than the 
single-agency approach of upsetung the balanee 
and separation of governmental powers. 


Sincaporr Case: Corrupt PRACTICES 
INVESTIGATION Burrau (CPIB) 


Singapore's CPIB was founded in 1952, replac- 
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ing the Anti-Corruption Branch (ACB) of the 
Police Department's Criminal Investigation De- 
partinent. A scandal in 1951 revealed widespread 
corruption in the police: The main objective of 
the reform appears to have been to make the 
anti-corruption effort more effective by remov- 
ing the ACB’s finnetions fron the police force. 
The corruption problem remained: unresolved, 
however and the government of Leé Kwan Yew 
17 1960 decided vo strengthen CPUS and enact 
a new Prevention ‘of Corruption Act strength- 
ening penalties and calling for the forteiture of 
corrupe gains. The Act also increased CPIB’s 
powers to include arrest and examination of 
any suspect's bank accounts. Since that time, 
Singapore has amended the Act and enhanced 
the powers and resources of CPIB. Among the 
changes was an expansion of criminal liability 
for corruption to include those who. may not 
accept a bribe but intend to commit the of- 
fense and those who accept a bribe but do not 
provide the expected favour in return. CPIB has 
been able successfully to establish its credibility 
as a serious anti-corruption force. 


Hone Kone Cast: INDEPENDENT 
ComMIssION AGAInst Corruption ([CAC) 


Hong Kong's chief concern was entrenched and 
systematized police corruption, which facilitated 
drug trafficking gambling and prostitution in 
return for huge rents and also included bribery 
and extortion related to routine police functions 
such as traffic control. The system appears to 
have allowed for collection and passing of 
percentages of graft up the hierarchy to the Chief 
Superintendent. By the late 1960s, when Hong 
Kong was looking for a way to grapple with its 
corruption problems, it turned to Singapore as 
a successful model. 

The immediate crisis giving rise to ICAC’s 
founding was a corruption scandal involving 
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Perer! Godber, then’ Chief Superintendent, 
who ¢scaped and Inter was extradited for trial 
from: the UK. A Conimission of Inquiry was 
convened and the Governor subsequently called 
for the establishment of TCAC, which was set 
up in 1974 under the ICAC Orditiance. The 
agency was separated from the police, headed 
initially by a distingtished former government 
official anid senior company executive named 
Jack Cater. This decision especially signalled 
the government's desire to rescue Hong Kong's 
reputation and éstablish ‘its credibility on the 
anti-corruption front*. : 

Hong Kong: Broadly, Hoag Kong's ICAC 
is charged with: “fighting corruption through 
effective law enforcement, education and 
prevention to help keep’ Hong Kong fair: just, 
stable and progperous.”"The three main functions 
are handled by three separate departments: 
Operitions, Community Relations and 
Prevention. 

Operations: The offenses that [CAC 
investigates include those under the 44CAC 
Ordinance, the Prevention of Bribery Ordinarce 
arid the Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Condiret) 
Ordinance, as well as blackmail committed 
by a civil servant through misuse of public 
office ‘and corruption inthe private sector — 
including bribery and white-collar crime. The 
ICAC Ordinince requires the Commissioner to 
investigate “any” siispected corruption. 

Prevention: The Prevention Department has 
the responsibility and authority of examining 
practices and procedures of government entities 
with a view to identifying and reducing 
opportunities for corruption — and advising 
private organisations on measures to prevent 
corrtiption. It provides a report to the chent 
organisation (but does not sub:mit bills to the 
legislature or policy papers to the executive), 

Community Relations: The Community 
Relations Department carries out public 
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awareness and education programs, handles 
complaints and inquiries about corruption and 
maintains liaison with anti-corrupuon agencies 
in the mainland. 

Hong Kong's ICAC (as well as Singapore's 
CPIB) has authority both to respond to 
complaints and to undertake investigations on 
its own initiative, ICAC does not have power to 
prosecute but transmits its investigative findings 
to the Attorney General, 

Singapore: The functions of Singapore's CPIB 
include: to receive and investigate complaints 
alleging corrupt practice; investigate misconduct 
by public officers with an “undertone” of 
corruption and prevent corruption by examining 
the practices and procedures in the public service 
for purposes of minimizing opportunities. 

The Investigation Branch deals with the first 
two functions. CPIB's stated objective has always 
been “swift and sure” action against corruption 
covering both the public sector and the private 
sector (especially payment of commissions and 
kickbacks). It is authorized to investigate any 
other offense that is disclosed in a corruption 
investigation. CPIB cannot itself prosecute but 
some cases get filtered out during investigation 
and after referral, 

A Data Management and Support Branch 
handles the preventive function, along with 
the related tasks of collecting information and 
screening candidates for official positions. 

An Administration Branch provides general 
support to the agency's overall functions. 

CPIB, in carrying out its investigative 
functions, has both the regular powers of the 
police as well as special powers. This includes 

of arrest as well as search and seizure — 
based on information or reasonable suspicion 
and without necessarily obtaining a judicial 
warrant in advance. 

CPIB may also examine bank accounts, 
enter and search the books of banks, require 


explanations of disproportionate wealth and of 
transfers of assets abroad by the suspect and her/ 


his immediate family members, It has jurisdiction 
over corruption offenses and offenses discovered 
during corruption inquiries, by both the public 
and private sector. The statutory provisions give 
CPIB a wide scope of authority — but this stops 
short of prosecution, which can only be done by 
the Public Prosecutor. 

CPIB's hand is strengthened by its authority 
to impose heavy sanctions. These include suff 
penalties for offenses, legal duties to furnish 
information and stringent prohibitions on 
obstruction or failure to comply. Administrative 
restraints on civil servants are quite rigorous, 
including a prohibition on unsecured debts, 
borrowing from anyone with whom they have 
official dealings and engaging in any additional 
employment without approval. (Ah Leak 1999, 
www.gov.sg/pmo/cpib/lawenforcement. htm) 
The threat of losing government employment 
on these grounds surely encourages compliance 
and cooperation. 

Tan Ah Leak, a former CPIB Director, has 
attributed the success of CPIB to five factors: 

1. Singapore's cultural climate which opposes 
corruption; 

. A well-paid civil service which discourages 
civil servants from being corrupt; 

3, Effective administrative measures such as 
disciplinary proceedings by the Public 
Service Commission, careful scrutiny of 
government expenditures by the Auditor- 
General’; Department and the Public Ac- 
counts Committee of Parliament and the 
Ministry of Finance's control of public 
spending; 

. A highly literate and sophisticated society 
which readily reports corrupt behaviour 
with no fear of reprisal; and 

. The CPIBS ability to invesugate prominent 
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persons, which in turn has enhanced its 
credibility among Singaporeans, 

In his starement to Parliament in January 
1987, the former Prime Minister LEE. Kuan 
Yew identified the following five factors for the 
success of Singapore's anti-corruption strategy: 

(i) The law against corruption contained 
inthe Prevention of Corruption Act; 

(ii) A ‘vigilant’ public that was ready to 
report all suspected corruption; 

(iii) A CPIB which was‘scrupulous, thorough 
and fearless’ in its investigations; 

(iv) The fact thar the CPIB had the ‘full 
backing’ of the Prime Minister; 

(v) A public opinion that ‘censures and 
condemns’ corruption that brands a 
guilty party with a stigma of corruption 
that ‘cannot be washed away by serving 
a prison sentence’. 

“One-size fits all approach’ to anti-corruption 
strategies is no longer acceptable or practical; 
given that the focus of anti-corruption reform 
will be unique to every country”. In order to be 
holistic in approach, anti-corruption strategies 
need to incorporate policies in relation to a 
number of sectors vulnerable to corruption and 
amenable to change. Underpinning dedicated 
efforts in relation to those sectors are a number 
of guiding principles which influence the nature 
and direction of the anti-corruption strategy. 

Huberts® (1998) has distinguished six 
strategies: 

1. Economic — emphasizes the need for the 
economic stimuli for corruption to be 
reduced and suggests that such might be 
achieved by, inter alia, paying higher civil 
service salaries; 

2. Educational — aims at altering the attitudes 
and values of the populace and. civil 
servants alike via training and education 
campaigns and engagement of the media; 

3. Cultural — ensuring that the behaviour 


and attitudes of those in power are subject 
to stringent codes of conduct and their 
behaviour filters down to civil seryants; 

4. Organisational or bureaucratic — 
strengthening internal control systems 
such as auditing to detect corrupt activity 
and staff rotation to reduce the propensity 
for individuals to establish themselves in 
entrenched corruption; 

5. Political — increasing in transparency 
in terms, e.g., the monitoring of party 
finances and more broadly, a clearer and 
more definite separation of powers in 
terms of the judiciary and the stare; 

6, Judicial measures — advocates harsher 
penalties for corrupt practices but also the 
creation of independent anti-corruption 
agencies. 

Four broad themes may be said to form the 

basis of most anti-corruption strategies: 

* The first seeks to utilize regulation as a 
counter to corruption. 

* The second seeks to provide financial aid 
with conditions of non-corrupt behaviour 
attached, 

* The third seeks to employ the media as 

a means of investigating corruption and 
publicizing its effects. 

The fourth seeks to engage the NGO and 
allied sectors in pricking the consciences 
of governments and international 
organisations which can in turn bring 
pressure to bear upon corrupt countries. 

In this connection, reference may be made to 

a well-documented field study which examined 
three patterns of corruption control operating 
within Hong Kong SAR, India, Mongolia, 
Philippines and Singapore: 

(a). The first pattern involved the introduction 
of anti-corruption legislation with no 
independent anti-corruption agency. 
Mongolia has the Law on Anti-Corruption 
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“and three provisions restri¢ting bribery 
in the Criminal Code. However, the task 
of curbing corruption is divided among 
police, the General ‘Prosecutor's Office 
and the courts. 

The second pattern involved the 
introduction of anti-corruption 
legislation with several agencies. In 
India the Prevention of Corruption Act is 
implemented by the Central Bureau 
of Investigation, the Central Vigilance 
Commission, the state anti-corruption 
bureau, the State Vigilance Commissions 
and the State Lok Ayuktas. 

The third pattern involved the creation 
of anti-corruption legislation with one 
independent agency. In Singapore the 
Prevention of Corruption Act isimplemented 
by the Corrupt Practices Investigation 
Bureau (CPTB). The third pattern was 
deemed the most effective given that 
Singapore and Hong Kong SAR had 
been determined by Transparency 
international to be more successful 
than the other countries in minimizing 
corruption. 


Copr or Conpucr 


It is commion practice to have a code of conduct 
for civil servants specifying “do’s’ and “don’ts’ 
as a matter of routine control mechanism of 
bureaucratic behaviour bur this is often reduced 
to a regular administrative ritual with little 
force in terms of really ‘controllitg" behaviour. 
The UN document (2003) has offered somite 
concrete tips to vigorously activate’ the "code of 
conduct’. The recommendations ate as follows: 

“Distributing a Code ‘of Condiict across the 
public service is in most cases not enough to 
change the performance and/or the behaviour 
of civil servants. Experience has taught us that 


the issting of a Code of Conduct is 10% of the 
entire job needed to improve the performance 
of public servants. In order tu sucéeed you need 
to have an integrated approach including actions 
and new institutions if the following areas: 

1. Ethics training to make All civil servants 
aware of the new pérforniance standards 
and also about the conseqitences when not 
complying. 

. Public awareness campaign to make the 
public aware of their rights and where to 
complain if they are not served according 
to the standards prescribed in the code of 
conduct. 

. Implement a credible and responsive 
Public Complaints System known to and 
trusted by the public at large. 

. Independent and credible Disciplinary 
Mechanism with the necessary mandate to 
enforce the Code of Conduct" 

The last point is of particular importance to 
make the code of conduct really useful. Bur, 
as Professor Bardhan** has rightly observed: 
“..) getting rid of many of the dysfunctional 
regulations rerhains a major firse step in anti- 
corruption policy, whatever the nature of the 
state. In addition, itis imperative to institutionalize 
the various kinds of accountability mechanisms 
at different levels of the government”. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Continuing with the same refrain and endorsing 
Professor Bardhan’s apt remark, withour being 
pessimistic, it needs reinforcing the argument 
that there is no single magi¢ formula available to 
weed out, or even to reduce overnight, a complex 
problein like corriiption. As experiences across 
the globe point ont, a sustained and integrated 
effort is Hecessary to move steadily toward the 
ultimate objective, taking many interdependent 
socio-political, economic and administrative- 
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Judicial fhetors into account. Ar the same time, 
‘it is important to recognize the fundamental 
role that political will and support for reforms 
at the highest levels of government can. play in 
bringing about pracucal results and. in raising 
the credibility of and public support for, anti- 
corruption progress’. 

Two contrasting demands need to be noted, 
in this connection, while studying ‘corruption 
and its remedies’. On one side, the practical 
need to diagnose and combat corruption in the 
interest of "good governance’ and ‘democracy’ 
weighs heavily in the minds of scholars and 
administrators studying corruption. On the 
other side, the interest of theory-building takes a 
back seat because of the more practical concerns 
of governance. This dilemma has’ been aptly 
addressed by Diana Scmidt with her veiled 
suggestions for ‘theory’ building in this fertile 
tield of scholarly research”, Ln. this. context, “he 
observations of Diana Scmidt are worth our 
quotation: 

“Anti-corruption research needs to move 
beyond output-centred towards more process- 
oriented analysis. lt also remains to be 
linked analytically to the past and ongoing 
transformations in their multiple dimensions 
and with due’ attention to national and local 
contexts and differences regarding economic 
reforms, democratisation or authorisation and 
civil society formation as: well as historical and 
cultural factors, Anu-corruption research is less 
ordered along scholarly discipliftes and more 
influenced by and oriented towards practice. Lt 
is lacking a coherent theoretical basis or debate, 

The field of anti-corruption studies 1s still 
in the midst of defining itself Some scholars 
have made proposals for conceptualizing anu- 
corruption, suggesting further development 
of existing approaches to corruption, such as 
principal-agent frameworks or insututional 


approaches based’on democracy and political 
culture theories or government legitimacy. 

Research on corruption has triggered numerous 
strategies for reform and recent insights about 
the results of reforms have caused new demands 
for research. Some more steps remain necessary 
for breaking new ground in connecting political 
science anticorruption research to policy. While 
a wide range Of academic, policy, think tink and 
NGO communities are active in the area, many 
of them are still looking for each other, From a 
research perspective, strategies for analyzing anu- 
corruption in its many dimensions remam ill- 
conceptualized. In. general, different approaches 
need to be elaborated for studying the various 
actors and structures, the processes of designing 
and implementing anti-corruption initiatives 
and the mismatches between expectations and 
results, including unintended side and counter- 
effects and the encounter of cultural-specific 
biases.” 
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Public Administration in Transition 


Tn this last section, an attempt is made to 
identify and present sanie of the major currents 
of thought that have emerged in recent decades 
to highlight and clarify the administrative and 
governance’ riddles in today’s turbulent times, 

‘Yo. start with, Phillip Cooper et.al. in. their 
seminal volume entithed Public Administration 
for the ‘Tiventy-Pirst Century reminded us that 
“history is valuable but only their prologue 
The hard part is keeping those lessons’ of the 
past in mind while focusing on the future”. 
Since its inception, public administration has 
been concerned with making government work 
better, ‘his. evernal quest for better governance 
bas alwaysitaken place wathin changing contexts, 
Contemporary scarely for better governance has 
to reckon with the changes-in the nature of 
today’s world in which, we live and work. 

The themes that seem extremely important 
in today’s context include the globalisation of 
public administration, the increasing complexity 
of intergovernmental and inter-sector relations 
particularly in the domain of trade, industry and 
economy. Harnessing and making the best use of 
global technological revolution, acknowledging 
the importance of soctal diversity and social 
inclusion (particularly in view of multi- 
cultural and feminist movements). Dealing with 
major environmental issues at local/regional, 
national and international levels and, above 
all, fulfilling the internationally sponsored 
Milletmium Development Goals aimed at overall 
improvement of human resources globally, 


Tue UN Perspective 


From the perspective of the United Mations, 
Guido Bertucct and Adriana Alberti? have drawn 
attention to what they call ‘a cumulative paradigm 
movement away from public administration and 
towards: governance® via’ public management” 
They strongly pose the emerging challenges of 
public administration today, especially from the 
standpoint of the developing countries. As they 
argue, 

“Perhaps: they greatest: challenge’ facing the 
UN Programme: ity Public Administration these 
days is that of contributing to che constantly 
evolving knowledge of public adfiinistration 
issues by highlighting the emerging challenges 
thas are of crucial importance for developing 
countries. Three of them seem of critical 
relevance in the years to come, particularly in 
view of the challenges posed by the Millennium 
Declaration and by recent events of great impact 
such as the September 2001 terrorist attack 
and the December 2004 tsunami in the Indian 
Ocean. The first one is how to revitalize public 
administration and reassert its pivotal role in 
development while capitalizing on the important 
lessons of the NPM and governance movements; 
the second is to reconcile the current shift in 
public administration focus from social service 
delivery to the provision of security with the 
need to foster economic and social development; 
the third is the need to strengthen transparency 
and accountability systems for the increased 
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development and emergency aid. necessitated 
by natural disasters and by, increased efforts.co 
achieve the MDGs.” 

They refer,in partcular,to three contemporary 
needs. to establish the ‘central anchoring role 
of public admimserauion’. First they, layespecial 
emphasis.on the need tor recognition of the 
central posiuion of pubhe administration ‘as 
a vital determinant m the practice of public 
management and good governance’. Second, they 
affirm the need for a redetimtion of the ‘core 
functions’ of public administration with special 
emphasis on “those functions that would be 
jeopardized if left vo the private sector or civil 
society’. In their view suvh fimetions include 
‘justice and security, regulatory control and the 
delivery, of services critical to. the process of 
human. development such as education, health 
and environmental protection’, Third, they lay 
down the conditions for the revitalization of 
public atiministration - to’ give it a new life 
forsaking the ‘archaic role of exclusive regulatory 
control and (its) paternalistic and monopolistic 
approach, to service delivery’. To quote, in 
this connection, their valuable and umely 
recommendations: Public Administration mist 
recognize the yalue and virtue of partnerships 
among the various sectors, cooperating with 
actors. in the priyate and civil society sectors 
at Jocal, national, regional and global Jevels to 
galvanize experience, knowledge, skills and 
to atilize, resources for effective response to 
public needs, Partnerships constitute a. major 
component of the process of giving new life 
ta public administration, The revitalization. of 
public admunistration, entails bringing together 
the best attributes of the three concepts (public 
administration, public management and, good 
governance) to construét a sharp instrument for 
effectve,; responsive, transparent and-accountable 
functioning ef the state. 

As spokespersons of the United Nations, 


Bertucei and Alberti obviously take everybody 
‘on board in their prescriptions for a ‘revitalized” 
public administration inrespective of any 
consideration for the vexed compatibiliry, issue 
in this regard. For instance, to what extent 
the principles of craditonal (Webern) public 
administration can coexist with. the NPM 
principles? What would be the ‘revitalized’ role 
of public administration im the event of adoption 
of a ‘governance’ perspective? These and) many 
other kindred assues are associated wath the 
notion of a.rather simple-sounding ‘revitalized’ 
public administration, 


REEMMINKING Punic ADMINISTRATION 


In this context, the UN document (1998) 
entitled ‘Rethinking Public Administration; An 
Overview” adinirably sums up the contemporary 
admanistrative sipuation in the world. The major 
highlights of the report are\as follows; i 
1, Role of the State: While the role of 
the State in national development continues to 
be important, consensus, is, shifting about the 
precise functions to be assigned to the State vis~ 
a-vis, other. institutions and non-governmental 
organisations and.the appropriate modalines for 
discharging different national functions. 

2. Democratisation trends; [Democratic 
institutions are becoming more widespread and 
democratisation movements are manifesting 
themselves in many countries, The. number 
of. politically aware individuals demanding 
empowerment is.also/on the increase in most 
countries. 7 

3. The changing nature of public policy 
management; Public management is being at- 
fected by two seemingly contradictory forces. 
On the one hand, many national issues haye 
been redefined by globalisation trends: envi- 
ronmental concerns; human rights; economic, 
trade and aid imperatives and the need for in- 
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ternational standards, The increased speed of and 
access to, communications have also catapulted 
national problems into international arenas, On 
the other hand, there are demands for independ- 
ence, greater autonomy and decentralisation 
within multi-nation and nation-State systems. 
Unitary systems of planning and administration 
are no longer acceptable in many countries of 
the world: 

4. The many voices of the policy process: 
Emerging concerns have dramatically shifted 
social agendas. For example, environmental 
concerns, labour costs and international labour 
mobility have become major preoccupations, 
Similarly, human rights and the role of women 
and other disadvantaged groups have become 
major issues. Natural and human-made disasters 
create new problems and demand urgent 
government attention and resources. 

5. The imperative use of information 
technology. The development of microcom- 
puter and data communications technologies, 
computerization and information systems de- 
velopment have become essential in improving 
the effectiveness and efficiency of public admin- 
istration and an organic part of the economic 
and social development process. Effective use of 
modern information technology leads to op- 
portunities for speeding up development as well 
as to the challenge'to manage these changes. 
At the same time, management of information 
systems provides both a more objective basis 
for decision-making and a demand for targeted 
training anid resource utilization. 

As the UN document suggests, ‘To effectively 
mieet these challenges anid their consequences, 
public administration needs to modify both its 
traditional style ‘and substance. In many cases, 
far reaching institutional ‘chatiges ate required 
and involve strengthening inter-institutional 
cooperation to promote harmony among 
changing administrative, political, markee and 


non-governmental institutions. Administrative 
processes also need to be reviewed and/or 
reengineered’, 

Similarly, the United Nations document 
(2004) on ‘Revitalizing Public Administration’ 
deserves special mention as it marks another 
bold attempt to gather together the diverse 
experiences internationally as also to chart 
out broad guidelines for ‘reforms’ in public 
administration worldwide. The document 
contains both a brief overview of what has gone 
on so far as ‘public administrative reform’ in 
different countries and a concise guideline for 
the future directionality of reform’, As described 
in this UN document:* 


“. since the latter part of the 1970s, the meaning of 
public administration has gradually become diluted, 
giving way to the concept of public management. Since 
that time, initiatives for public sector reform geared 
towards introducing and popularizing management 
approaches and methods of private sector enterprises 
have been undertaken in many countries, paving the 
way for a modified concept of public administranon 
known as ‘public management’, which puts emphasis on 
issues of effectiveness, efficiency, economy, deregulation, 
client orientation and rolling back the frontiers of the 
State”, 

The Experts Committee openly expressed 
their anxiety regarding steady ¢rosion in the 
core Concerns of the state and its impact on 
society. To quote the Committee report: “After 
more than 20 years of public sector reform, the 
results of public management have been mixed. 
It is increasingly suspected that the emphasis 
put on market forces and deregulation, as 
well as on efficiency and savings in the public 
sector, may have had a’ negative impact on the 
traditional mandate of the State, leading to 
irregularities, including inadequate’ protection 
of the vulnerable in the provision of public 
services such as health and education, causing 
lapses in the management of issues related to 
State security. In being overly eager to adopt the 
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management behaviour of private enterprise, 
the public sector may have lost touch with its 
responsibility to the general public interest in a 
number of respects. In this context, the concept 
of governance has gained increasing respect 
because of its focus on participation, people's 
interest, equity, transparency and accountability 
in the management of public affairs. However, 
public administration still needs new life in 
order to refocus its efforts in the management 
of public affairs on the critical missions of the 
State as well as on guaranteeing the general 
public interest”. 

This presentation (by an Experts Committee) 
does not negate either public management 
or governance concepts but rethinks public 
administration, public management and 
governance with a view to constructing a 
renewed conceptual basis for the ‘revitalization’ 
of public administration. 

Some of the concepts that emerged as 
benchmarks in this quest for the revitalisation 
process are given below: 

* Redefining and reaffirming the fundamental 
missions of the State, including its role 
in ensuring peace, security’ and stability 
and the rule of law and order, as well 
as creating a sustainable environment 
conducive to individual and private sector 
initiative and economic growth and human 
development; 

* Developing and sustaining partnerships 
and collaboration among the institutions 
of the public sector, civil society and the 
private sector; 

* Promoting cooperation among institutions 
of the State and public administration in 
different countries in order to facilitate 
the exchange of successful experiences in 
renewing public administration 

* Selectively integrating principles and 
practices of public management and 


governance in public administration so as 
to build and promote public administration 
systems that are efficient, economic and 
effective as well as participative, responsive, 
equitable and accountable to the public; 

+ Instilling, within the sphere of public 
administration, structures and a culture 
of research, including the application of 
new information and communication 
technologies which can play a critical role in 
giving new life to public administration; 

* Encouraging the attraction, recruitment 
and retention of the best human resources 
in the public sector. 

In summing up, the Expert Committee 

observed; 


‘A search for public administration revitalization should 
integrate the three concepts of ‘public administration’, 
‘public management’ and ‘good governance’, It needs to 
be recognized that at the core of public administration 
are the mottos of serving the general public interest and 
the higher missions of the State. A revitalized public 
administration will give vibrancy to the interaction 
among the various actors in the public, private and civil 
society sectors to encourage effective pardcipation and 
collaboration in the process of hutnan development, 
encouraging transparency and accounmbility: Without 
effective public administration, the threads that bring 
together the efforts of all these actors will weaken, 
common efforts will become disorganised and there 
will be undue emphasis on individual survival ro the 
detriment of the general interest. This is likely to breed 
corruption, widespread unethical behaviour, lack of 
integrity in the management of public affairs, inadequate 
regulatory action, which may Jead to increased criminal 
activity, insecurity, as well as unplanned development, 
which will leave the vulnerable, including children and 
the disabled, without proper support, thus increasing 
poverty, Public administration as an instrument of State _ 
action and the guarantor of the general interest should 
be revitalized to champion the ongoing efforts to 
achieve the Millennium Development Goals’. 


These are important issues on which the 
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Experts had laid considerable emphasis in their 
bid to rehabilitate public administration. 


Scnorarty Responses 


Eminent researchers studying the public system 
have been reflecting from time to time onthe 
kinds of changes that have been taking place in 
the practice and study of public administration. 
Slowly and gradually but constantly and 
extensively, a change is being nurtured in the 
public systems and in the attitudes of public 
managers, politicians and citizens to the usually 
conservative role of public institutions. These 
changes carry many challenges,.as well as risks, 
that the citizens, governments and administrators 
of the future will have to confront and address. 
They all represent new alternatives for the 
evolution of public administration as an art, 
perhaps also as a science and_as a proféssion® 
(Lynn, 1996). 

Commenting on the changes that have taken 
place in public administration study over the 
years, one serious scholar has observed"; “Today, 
public administration is, already very different 
from what it used to be forty, thirty and even 
twenty or ten years ago. Inthe coming years it 
is going to be even more different.” 

B. Guy Peters’, the well-known public 
administration expert has observed in this 
context: “The comfortable world of the then 
conventional public administration has been 
altered dramatically in recent years. The 
transformation in public administration has 
come about in part through practice itself, with 
political leaders, their loyal advisors and their 
sometimes less loyal civil servants, developing 
new mechanisms for achieving public sector 
gbals. Most of these mechanisms. for enhanced 
performance have been founded on the basic 
premise that public and private administrations 
are fundamentally the same! 

The other important aspect of change not 


mentioned by Peter is the increasing role of the 
‘public’ and the ‘civil society” being admitted and 
asserted in contemporary public administration 
discourse. We would be focusing on some of 
these current themes and would refer in this 
connection to some of the more significant UN 
documents and reports dealing with the recent 
developments in publi¢ administration. 


Traprrionat Pusite ADMINISTRATION 


According to Peters, five fundamental 
assumptions defined functioning of public 
administration in the traditional model. These 
five assumptions were: 

1, An assumption of self-sufficiency. This 
characteristic of the traditional system 
assumed that if government is to do 
anything it will organise and equip itself in 
order to make and implement the program, 
Stated differently, government is a self 
sufficient actor that ean act watonomously 
from the economy and society. 

2. An assumption of direct control. As well as 
being self-sufficient in relation to society, 
government is also internally structured 
by authority and hierarchy, so.that the 
individuals at the top of organisational 
pyramids were assumed to be capable 
of exercising contro] within their own 
Organisations, 

3,.An assumption of accountability upward. In this 
conception of government, accountability 
was to flow upward, with career officials 
answering to their political “masters” and 
those masters as ministers answering to 
legislatures. This mode of accountability 
was to be the principal form of connection 
of administration with the political system 
and with the surrounding social system. 

4. An assumption of uniformity. Government 
was supposed to treat all citizens equally 
and to provide the same benefits and 
deprivations to all similarly situated 
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people. This was scem as a fundamental 
conception of fairness bur by producing 
formal equality the doctrine may have 
produced inequities, 

5. An assumption of a civil service system. This 
principle of the traditional system as 
“standardized establishment procedures” 
— meaning that personnel in the public 
sector were to be governed through a 
formalized civil service for recruitment, 
pay, grading and other aspectsof internal 
management. 

The five assumptions above described 
how conventionally governments performed 
their constitutionally assigned tasks, In terms 
of this conventional conception of public 
administration, public sector organisations are 
autonomous from society but at the same time 
its linkages with society came through the open, 
democratic political system. In this conception 
of governing, the internal management of public 
organisations was t@ be carried out through 
‘rule-based" rather than ‘market-based’ criteria 
and there was to be a great deal of internal 
consistency in the recruitment and reward of 
public employees, 

The various principles of public administration 
discussed above defined a stable and comfortable 
way of governing for much of the public sector, 
‘Thar system of governance was far from exciting 
but it did provide for an honest, politically 
neutral and generally effective public service, It 
also. exhibited a number of important political 
values, such as the equal treatment of all citizens. 
Those virtues were not enough, however, to 
satisfy many. critics of the bureaucracy in and 
out of governmenit, 

The traditional conception of administration 
relied on a linsited and representative conception 
of democracy: It had a clear sense of public 
administration. within a ‘political context’, 
served by an, institutionalized, depoliicized, 


professionalized and neutral career personnel 
system. There was open admission that all 
adnnnistrative activity was (should be) animated 
by political actors and by political values and the 
main ‘driver* of government would be ‘politics’. 
In this *traditional’ caiicept of governing, there 
was thus a “paradoxical mixture of political 
dominance and de-politicization’. 


“Six Orb Cuestnurs’ 


Interestingly, Peters refers io ‘six old chestnuts’ 
that, in his opinion haye guided traditional 
public administration. In his earlier publication 
— The Future of Governing: Four Emerging Models* 
(1996) — Peters focused attention on what he 
termed ‘extraordinary changes’ in pliblic sector 
reform during the 1980s and 1990s. As he 
argued, ‘change in the public sector is the rule 
rather than the exception’ and ‘each solution 
tends to create its own new set of problems, 
which in turn will create a new set of reforms’. 
Thus, it is a fact that in most countries the 
“cycle of reforms’ in the public sector goes on 
uninterrupted, although the causilities for such 
‘reforms’ are unlikely to be uniform in each 
country situation. Peters draws attention to the 
changes in the economy and in the popular 
mind that had come about in Western Europe 
and North America at the end of what he 
calls the ‘period of consensus politics’ of the 
1950s and 1960s. In his view, ‘with that change 
has come a charge in the definition of what 
constitutes good government and acceptable 
public administration’. In other words, the 
traditional mode! of public administration — its 
role and structures in particular — had come 
under serious public scrutiny. 

In this context, Peters refers to what he calls 
the ‘six old chestnuts’ that have guided our 
thinking about the public service and its role in 
governance. These six basic ideas are no longer 
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as sacrosanct as they used to be in the past. To 
follow his line of argument, briefly stated, these 
six ideas are as under: 
(i) Apolitical Civil Service, 
(ii) Hierarchical and Rule-bound 
Management, 
(iii) Organisational Permanence and 
Stability, 
(iv) Insttutionalized Civil Service, 
(v) Internal Regulation, 
(vi) Equality of Outcomes. 

There is considerable overlap here with the 
presentation of the ‘five assumptions’ above 
about traditional public administration. We 
would briefly touch upon each of the ‘six old 
chestnuts’ as explained by Peters. 

Apolitical Civil Service (APS); The assumptions 
of ‘politics-administration dichotomy’ and 
‘neutral competence, are at the heart of APS. 
The basic idea is that the career civil servant 
must function neutrally irrespective of whatever 
political masters would temporarily come to 
power. 

Hierarchical and Rule-bound Management 
(HRM): This stands for the classic Weberian 
mode! of bureaucratic organisation with 
assumptions of HRM within the public service 
including the authority of civil servants to 
implement and enforce regulations outside it, 

Organisational Permanence and Stability (OPS): 
The assumption here is that as an organisation, 
public bureaucracy is permanent and stable and 
the public servant is conceptualized as enjoying 
a secure life-time employment. 

Institutionalised Civil Service (ICS); An allied 
concept that traditional public administration is 
an institutional civil service — a distinctive and 
professional civil service that is governed as a 
corporate body. 

Internal Regulation (IR): Another assumption 
that has been associated with the Western 
(particularly Anglo-American) democracies is 


that ‘the civil service should be acquiescent 
and respond almost without question to policy 
directives issued by nominal political masters’. 

Equality of Outcomes (EO): The traditional 
model of governance holds that there should 
be as much equality of outcomes as possible. 
Within the civil service, the governing principle 
is ‘equal pay and conditions of employment 
for similarly qualified employees’; in respect 
of clients, the principle is ‘clients with same 
objective characteristics should receive the same 
benefits’. 

With changing circumstances, these six old 
chestnuts that have for decades guided thinking 
about public service! and its role in governance, 
‘are no longer as canonical as they once were’. 
They seem to have fallen out of grace and 
the search is on to replace the old model by 
some other ‘models’ that would hopefully bail 
the governments out of the contemporary 
governance Crisis. 


Four EmMercinc Mopes 


Traditional public administration based on the 
above assumptions worked fairly successfully for 
decades but due to a number of unprecedented 
socio-economic changes, a large-scale rethinking 
of governance was necessitated during the 1980s 
and the 1990s. Significant shifts in the economy 
and slow but steady demographic changes 
compelled most governments in the developed 
West to respond in terms of ‘governance 
rethinking’, Among major reasons for this 
change was the fact that ‘the economies and 
societies that governments are meant to control 
and regulate have become less governable’. 
Faced with this large socio-economic 
transformation, few governments in the West 
remained untouched by some reform or the 
other. It has been alleged that in their frantic 
search for instant remedies, most reforms had 
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been ‘off the shelf’ type of reforms: As Peters 
explains, his purpose in suggesting the ‘four 
models’ of reforms is to explicate more integrated 
visions of possible futures for the state and its 
bureaucracy. To quote in this connection Peters 
cautionary comment: “If the implications of 


these alternative visions are more filly explored, 


understood and contrasted with the traditional 
conceptualizations of governance, then there is 
some possibility of producing more effective 
planned change in government. There is certainly 
no guarantee of success even with more coherent 
programmes and the possibility that even the 
best-planned administrative changes will be 
diverted and subverted is inevitably present”. 

The four ‘models’ of reforms identified by 
Peters as alternatives to the traditional public 
administration are now being presented in some 
details below. These models are: 

(i) Market Model, 

(ii) Participatory State Model, 
(iii) Flexible Government Model and 
(iv) Deregulated Government Model. 

Let us now look into the architecture of each 
‘model’ as identified by Peters: 

1, The Market Model: As Peters observes, 
“If there is a single alternative to the traditional 
model of public administration... it must be the 
market model”. A widely circulated. prescrip- 
tion has been that the private sector methods 
of managing activities are inherently superior 
to the traditional public sector management 
methods. A number of ‘problems’ of traditional 
public sector management are mentioned in 
this connection. One such problem is lack of 
sufficient incentives for government employees 
to perform the jobs as efficiently as they might. 


Another view (problem) has been that a com- , 


mon tendency among bureaucrats has been that 
they try to maximize the size of their agency 
budgets in order to enhance their own personal 
power and income.A third ‘problem’ mentioned 
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in this context is that the bureaucrats are some- 
times overzealous. about the exercise of public 
policy — especially those policies that are alleged 
to damage industry — and impose ‘internalities’ 
on the society as a whole. In the process of 
regulation,-the original legislative intentions of 
regulation are often subordinated to andesir- 
able bureaucratic hassles to the detriment of 
the basic interests of the regulated industry. The 
‘market model’ is flaunted as a better alterna- 
tive, under these circumstances, to ‘cure this 
set of complaints concerning traditional public 
administration’, 

2. Participatory State Model: Almost 
antithetical to the ‘market model’, the 
‘participatory model’, as the name suggests, 
searches for ‘more political, democratic and 
collective mechanisms for sending signals to 
government’, This model lays emphasis on 
employees’ and citizens’ consultations in public 
policy making and implementation. The 
advocates of participation are highly critical 
about organisational hierarchy and top-down 
management style which, in their opinion, 
restrict employees — particularly lower level 
employees — to get involved in their jobs. To 
quote Peters in this context, “The fundamental 
assumptions informing this (participatory) 
approach are that a great deal of energy and 
talent lies fallow and underutilized in the lower 
echelons and that workers and clients closest 
to the actual production of goods and services 
in the public sector have the greatest insight 
and information about the programs....if those 
ideas and talents were harnessed adequately, then 
government would perform better”. 

3. Flexible Government Model:This is the 
least clearly articulated of the four models; yet, 
this model ‘captures several important realities 
of public complaints about government and 
contemporary proposals for reform’. The basic 
idea behind ‘flexible government is that it is not 
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ngidity or conservatism but flexibility in terms of 
organisation, personnel and operations that 1s of 
crucial importance inthe face of turbulence and 
change. Flexibility in this context ‘refers to the 
capacity of government and its agericies to make 
appropriate policy responses to environmental 
changes rather than’ merely responding to 
habitual ways to inherently novel challenges’. Tt 
has almost become like sonie sort of a canonical 
truth tha public organisations and employment 
should be stable and permanent. As against this, 
it might sound heretical to suggest that instead 
let there be experiments, at least in limited ways, 
in terms of innovative proposals to’ decrease 
the permanence of budgets, organisations and 
employment in the public sector. Due to age- 
old habits and diehard conservatism ~ a sort of 
culture of being locked-in"to the ideas of the 
past — most public organisations lead a cosy 
and comfortable existence and are reluctant 
to think of and invest in change. By contrast, 
contemporary environmental situation of 
governance marked by ‘globalisation’, ‘global 
warming’, cultural pluralism, civil] society and 
general popular activism calls for ‘flexibility’ 
in public organisations, personnel policy and 
programmi¢s innovations. Stability, it has been 
critiqued, is no doubt an important source of 
organisational memory but it is also. a potential 
barrier to future learning. What is needed at this 


juneture is @ ‘learning organisation” capable af — 


investing in change: 

4. Deregulated Government Model: 
This mode! is focused on ‘deregulation’; it seeks 
to unleash the potential power and creativity 
lying within the public sector by ‘deregulating 
government’, Deregulation, in this context, 
refers not to economic policy but to the 
internal management of government itself. 
Some examples are, for instance, removing 
internal constraints‘over personnel management, 
materials purchasing, procuring: and similar 
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other functions in ‘the public sector which are 
presently so strictly rule-bound that in many 
instarices rule-observing gets precedence over 
efficient performance, A major assumption of 
‘deregulation’ is that ifsomie constraints on action 
are selectively eliminated, government agencies 
could then function mueh more efficiently. The 
suggestion here is that in today’s circtumstances 
when’ government has to compete with private 
organisations and expeditiously deliver goods 
and services to the public. It would be able to 
function much more efficiently and could even 
take up newer and more creative activities, if 
some of the shackles impeding its operations 
would be removed. 

These four models’ represent four alternative 
plans for moving government away from the 
traditional mode! of public administration. These 
reforms need not be seen as discreet systems to 
‘be implemented as exclusive models of public 
sector reform. In practice, the models would be 
adopted, depending on the country situation, 
in mixed forms, What is intended more often 
by country governments is to propose reform 
models to create governmental systems that 
would function better or bring about improved 
governmental performance. The general search 
in reform efforts has been toward producing 
efficient and effective policy outcomes along 
with their successful implementations, In this 
connection, Peters makes a few interesting 
comments such’ as ‘the four models raise new 
issues about accountability and the public 
interest’ being dominant concerns for the 
designers of democratic political systems. Again, 
the advocates of reform have more ‘collective 
faith’ in manipulating formal structures and 
procedures than in transforming the culture of an 
organisation. Excessive zeal for ‘entrepreneurial 
ideal’ or‘unrestrained management’ may, in reality, 
spell danger for governments in the absence of a 
positive value’ framework supporting democratic 
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ethos and the public interest. As Peters admits, 
“The contingencies for selecting one or another 
of the models of reform have been explored from 
4 normative perspective — what governments 
should do?” Obviously, normative questions are 
not always amenable to empirical verification, 
Ir will depend on specific country situations — 


their politics, institutional history, wider societal ” 


culture — to choose between alternative reform 
models. 

The cautionary comments in this context are 
that the models are good in terms of diagnosis 
but lack clear strategies for iritervention. In 
conclusion we can quote the balanced view 
of Peters in this regard that each model does 
have its merits, but each will also impose some 
Costs on society. As he observes, “Any choice of 
paradigms for government and administration is 
unlikely to be Pareto optimal but the benefits and 
sacrifices should be clear in making judgments 
about governance.” 


Donatp Kerri On CHANGING Pusiic 
ADMINISTRATION 


Confronted with new challenges, public 
administration a8 4 discipline today is hard 
pressed to live up to dual expectations: the 
discipline’s growth and development on one side 
and responding to the needs and requirements of 
the practitioners on the other. The practitioners 
faced with new challenges»and buffeted by 
unprecedented changes look toward helpful 
responses from the discipline, As Donald Keetl, 
a well-known expert in the field, describes the 
situation thus 


“Public administration, as a subfield within political 
science, thus finds itself in’ an interesting position. It is 
| struggling to define its role within the discipline even 
a$ governments around the world are looking more to 
) public administration to resolve public performance and 
citizen confidence problems, Indeed, one of the most 
| striking features of modern governance is the universal 
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attention that puzzles like devolution, Privatisation, 
deregulation and public interest receive. In many ways, 
therefore, the dawn of the 21st century ought to be 
prime time for public administration..." 


Kettl has not only posed the question 
but also tried to give an answer to it. As he 
remarks; “It is tempting to seek to rebuild 
public administration on the greatness of its 
past. Indeed, one of the field’s great is the eternal 
nature of its fundamental questions, The key, 
however, lies in understanding that the problems 
with which today’s government administrators 
are wrestling are categorically different from 
many of the problems earlier theories charted. 
The interconnections among the public, private 
and non-profit sector are unprecedented. So too 
is the increasing globalisation of public policy. 
Faced with these tough challenges, administrators 
are blazing their crail through a thick forest with 
few guides. Their paths—the issues with which 
they are grappling and the solutions they are 
finding—offer valuable clues for the future of 
public administration research. Making public 
administration and the study of governance 
forward looking requires grounding it in the 
field’s ageless questions; using the new problems, 
administrators face to define new theoretical 
puzzles and learning from the successes and 
failures of administrators to chart the field's 
empirical research. That requires using practice 
to inform theory—asking the questions that 
most need to be answered and identifying the 
answers that are most persuasive". 

Broadly, Donald Kettl’s views on the state of 
the discipline today are as under: 

The dilemma faced by the discipline of pub- 
lic administration, since its birth in the late nine- 
teenth century, has been to develop disciplinary 
knowledge scientifically or to assist and advise 
Practitioners to solve their intricate, real life 
administrative problems, As it has attempted 
to build disciplinary knowledge, it has risked 
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distancing itself too much from practice. Anx- 
ious public officials have sought quick solutions 
wherever they can find them and those solutions 
have been easiest to grab in the private sector. At 
the same time, public administration experts— 
preoccupied with regaining their place in the 
discipline by producing more-scientifie work 
or entrapped in old hierarchical- and authority- 
based models that fit new government problems 
poorly—have failed to engage the cutting-edge 
issues. Disappointed at the discipline’s perceived 
inability to come out with instant answers, gov- 
ernment reformers have looked instead to jour- 
nalists, consultants, private management gurus, 
other nations and even to each other. 

The key to redefining public administration's 
future lies in shaping the future by building 
on its past and in recognizing that the critical 
linkage is a keen diagnostic sense of the new 
twists that fresh problems present. Understanding 
administrative coordination today must include 
the wholesale interconnectedness of the public 
and private sectors and of federal, state and local 
governments. Understanding administrative 
effectiveness today must incorporate new 
approaches to making large and complex 
bureaucratic organisations more responsive 
to citizens and their needs. Understanding 
administrative accountability today must build 
on charting the new relationships among elected 
officials and the administrators who implement 
the programs they create. 

Public administration scholars have usually 
been drawn to administrative studies by the 
excitement of real people tackling real problems 
most bucit has weakened our ability to understand 
the questions that need answering. That, in 
turn, has weakened public administration's 
theoretical development, Theory without the 
ability to predict and understand something real 
and important is not worth doing; theory well- 
grounded in questions central to government 


officials and scholars alike is inescapably lively and 
exciting. The keystone to public administration's 
rich future lies in solid social science, grounded 
in enduring puzzles that help provide answers 
to the future’s problems. In other words, Kettl's 
recommendation is that public administration 
has to have a good grounding on the realities of 
administrative practice but that should be done 
on the basis of social scientific theory building. 


FREDERICKSON’S OBSERVATIONS 


In this context, special mention needs to be 
made of the famous Gaus Distinguished Lecture 
delivered in 1999 by the legendary figure in 
our discipline, H. George Frederickson under 
the title; "The Repositioning of American 
Public Administration’. The emergent public 
administration, in his view, has a new language 
and its own unique voice. Although his 
observations relate basically to‘American’ public 
administration, yet these have major implications 
for the generic study of public administration. As 
he commented: ...'the contemporary practices 
of public administration have jumped ahead 
of theory, The theoretical perspective I will 
propose, therefore, is based on contemporary 
practices that appear to be specifically designed 
to solve, ameliorate, or at least to address issues 
associated with the disarticulation of the state, 
high jurisdictional and disciplinary fragmentation 
and diminished bureaucratic capacity’. 

Three important features of contemporary 
public administration to which Frederickson 
had drawn our attention are 

(a) Declining relationship between 
jurisdiction and public management, 

(b) Disarticulation of the state 

(c) Need for a broadly based redefinition of 
what it means to be ‘public’. 

To elucidate these three features, the 
jurisdictional issue can be understood by referring 
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to the practical problems faced by contemporary 
states, regions, cities and other local units to deal 
with a wide range of spill-over problems spanning 
the economy (‘the new global economy’, for 
instance, has been characterized and the ‘end 
of geography") and the environment, floating 
population and satellite-based information 
flow. 

The second allied feature — disarticilation of 
the state — can best be described in terms of 
steady erosion of the state's capacity to deal with 
complex social and economic issues that (e.g. 
acid rain, immigration flow etc.) often cut across 
state borders and hence elude the sovereign 
power of the state. 

The third feature relating to the ‘publicness’ 
of public administration can be traced to the 
proliferation of agencies and institutions that 
today are engaged in doing the public's business. 
Traditionally, the term ‘public’ has usually been 
associated with formal ‘government’. 

As Frederickson depicts the picture of 
contemporary public management scenario: 


“Public management is now understood to include 
government bur also all of those organisations and 
institutions that contract with government to do 
governmental work, those institutions and organisations 
that are essentially public-serving — the’ so called non- 
governmental organisations and the wide range of 
organisations and institution, as privately held utilities". 
This has led to the blurring of the line between ‘public’ 
anid "privare’, rendering the public-private distincuon 
somewhat fitzzy, The theories and practices identified 
by Frederickson, in this connection, are (1) new 
institutionalism, (2) network theory and (3) governance 
theory. 


There has been a noticeable contemporary 
trend toward a steady shift from ‘government’ 
to ‘governance’ which is indicative of efforts to 
widen the number of members engaged in the 
management of public’s business. 

Institutionalism: In this context, Frederickson’s 
ideas about ‘institutionalism’ deserve special at- 
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tention. Through his terse and dense expressions, 
Frederickson has incisively brought home the 
poine that ‘the most influential ideas of con- 
temporary public administration are now a part 
of a broadly defined “institutionalism”. To bor- 
row his extended arguments in this connection, 
‘institutionalism sees organisations as bounded 
social constructs of rules, roles, nornis and the 
expectations that constrain individual and group 
choice and behaviour’. It covers the core ideas 
of contemporary public administration: results, 
performance, outcomes and purposefulness. It 
combines the structural or organisational ele- 
ments of institutions and their managerial and 
leadership characteristics. Finally, in Frederick- 
son’s view9, institutionalism is not confined 
to formal governmental organisations only. It 
‘includes the empirical and theoretical consid- 
erations concerning the full range of so-called 
“third sector” organisations and fully recognizes 
the fuzzy distinctions between public and pri- 
vate institutions’. 

Network: Referring to the phenomenon of 
‘network governance’, Frederickson describes 
the characteristics of “network' in public 
management thus; 

‘Public sector networks are understood to 
be structures of interdependence. They exhibit 
both formal and informal linkages that include 
exchange or reciprocal relations, common 
interests and bonds of shared beliefs and 
professional perspectives’. 

In this context he approvingly quotes 
O'Toole10 who had earlier drawn attention 
to the emerging significance of ‘networks’ in 
contemporary public administration: “In more 
concrete terms, networks include interagency 
cooperative ventures, intergovernmental program 
management structures, complex contracting 
arrays and public-private partnerships. They 
also include service-delivery systems reliant 
on clusters of providers that may include 
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public agencies, business firms, not-for-profits, 
or even volunteer-staffed units all linked by 
interdependence and some shared program of 
interests,” 

As Frederickson has remarked, “It is evident 
that network theory accounts for an increasing 
percentage of the activities of public programs, 
operating through ‘networked constellations’.” 

Governance: As regards, ‘governance theory’, 
Frederickson looks at it in terms of the ‘expansion 
of public administration’s scholarly arena‘. 
Reflecting on the contemporary administrative 
situation, he points outl1 that ‘the definition 
of public must now include a broad varicty 
of institutions and organisations traditionally 
considered outside the realm of government, 
as well as the relationships these organisations 
have with each other and with policy making 
authorities, This new definition dramatically 
increases the number and complexity of the 
explanatory targets public administration theory 
must account for’. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Admittedly, this is a highly selective presentation of 
key ideas about changes in public administration 
in recent decades. Deficiencies and defects of 
public administration in real life will continue to 
provoke new ideas and practical innovations. But 
one should proceed with caution in adopting 
intellectual fashions and best practices. As Allen 
Schick” cautioned in. his well-argued paper, 
reforms should be grounded in contexts and 
cultures and market type (privatisation oriented) 
reforms should be preceded by robust public 
sector management innovations. 

James Q. Wilson" made the significant remark 
that ‘public management .. . is a world of settled 
institutions designed to allow imperfect people 
to use flawed procedures to cope with insoluble 
problems.” This is a profound statement worth 


remembering in today’s circumstances of fluidity 
and uncertainty when Pundits of administration 
go on spinning ideas of ‘reforms’ that need 
to be accepted with a degree of caution and 
circumspection, Living in today’s ‘globalised’ 
world in these ‘fluid times’ with, on one side, 
emerging rich possibilities created by science and 
technology and on another, increasing feelings 
of uncertainty about international trade and 
economic relations and. particularly ‘security’, 
any universal blueprint of governance and public 
management at this juncture is bound to raise 
suspicion rather than hope, 

Above all, public administration is basically 
to serve ‘public interest’ which gives it the 
legitimacy it enjoys as a separate ‘field’. Any 
dilution of its basic nature is bound to affect the 
discipline’s core characteristics. 
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